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ADMIRAL DEWEY 
i AN APPRECIATION 


By Rear Apmrrav Braptey A. Fiske, U. S. Navy 





To be among the great of history was the lot that fell to Dewey. 
‘The number of people who lived before us, and who stand out 
‘clearly in our minds, is few. The more clear the figures we see, 
the fewer they are. Moses, Alexander, Czsar and Napoleon 
‘stand out clear and bright in the foreground. Behind them, and 
dimmer, we see Plato, Socrates, Homer, and a few score of phi- 
Tosophers, poets, artists and soldiers. Behind these, stretching far 
back and extending on both sides, in a light that grows increas- 
ingly feeble, we dimly discern the outlines of a very few hundred 
men and women who were great. 

The fact that certain men stand out clearly is owing to the 
things they did: the things they did were because of the things 
they had the opportunity to do, and the way in which they availed 
themselves of opportunity. Sometimes opportunity came to 
them: sometimes they grasped opportunity as she was passing by 
them. To utilize opportunity successfully, some degree of skill 
was needed; and in order to possess this skill, some degree of 
ability and character was required. The net result in every case 
was the product of the opportunity multiplied by the skill with 
which it was employed. The greatest results were obtained when 
the greatest opportunity was utilized with the greatest skill. 
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Opportunities are of many kinds, and come in various, guises, 
The opportunity most commonly presented to men, and most com- 
monly ignored, is the opportunity to live a useful life, and do the 
most one can to make life better for those in one’s own circle, 
and thereby to secure the best reward there is, the affectionate 
esteem of friends. In rarer cases, opportunity comes to gain 
material success in money, power or fame: in other cases, oppor- 
tunity lets us do some work of lasting value, by means of some 
invention, discovery or principle expounded: sometimes oppor- 
tunity permits a man to be the head of a great movement, or great 
nation, and guide that movement, or that nation, to better things: 
and sometimes opportunity permits a man to do something so 
startling, so picturesque and so sudden, that his name is instantly 
projected against the background of the commonplace in lines of 
vivid light. 

Of such a kind was the opportunity that came to Dewey. An 
obscure commodore in a second rate navy on April 30, he was 
the most conspicuous man in the world on May 1. Going into 
Manila Bay at midnight on April 30; opposing his little unar- 
mored ships to the gun-fire of Corregidor, Caballo and El Fraile; 
approaching Manila City five hours later and engaging the 9.2- 
inch guns mounted on her ramparts; and then darting toward 
Cavite and destroying the Spanish fleet anchored there: he seized 
opportunity with so masterful a grasp, that he wrung from her 
all she had, and leaped upon the plateau of undying fame. 

The circumstances attending the battle, the distance of. its 
place of happening from home, the suddenness of its occurrence, 
the briefness of its duration, the picturesqueness of its surround- 
ings, the completeness of its victory, the obviousness of its import- 
ance, and the fact that not one life was lost on Dewey’s side, 
combined to give it a distinctiveness that no other event of any 
kind had ever possessed on so large a scale. No battle fought on 
land could possibly stand out so sharply, because no battle of com- 
parable magnitude could have been fought on land so quickly, 
and decided so unalterably. No naval battle, ancient or modern, 
possessed in equal degree its dramatic characteristics—though 


_the battles of Trafalgar and the Nile approximated them. No 


manager ever staged any play more theatrically than the battle 
of Manila was staged; no words of man ever caused a thrill so 
intense, so amazed, and so widespread, as Dewey’s brief announce- 
ment from Manila. 
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After the naval battle, and until the capture of the city, a pause 
of three months and a half ensued.’ During this period, Dewey 
kept Manila under his guns, and brought to bear the combination 
of diplomatic shrewdness and aggressive forcefulness which in- 
duced Aguinaldo and his army to assist the landing of the Ameri- 
can troops, and ensured the holding by the United States of the 
Philippine Islands, unembarrassed by the interference of any 
foreign power. 

Throughout the weary year that dragged itself along between 
the naval battle and Dewey’s departure for home, he continuously 
exerted that masterful direction of affairs which was needed then 
and there, and which made him the most important naval officer 
of the time. No more difficult service was ever undertaken by any 
naval officer, at any period or in any place; no service of any kind, 
military or civil, was ever more skillfully performed. 

During the 17 years that elapsed after his return to his country 
and until his death, except the first year, Admiral Dewey served 
continuously as president of the General Board, which, under his 
diplomatic and forceful guidance, advanced steadily through va- 
rious stages of increasing prestige and importance, from the 
position of a tentative organization, disbelieved in by most naval 
officers, opposed by the department bureaus, and ignored by Con- 
gress, to the position it now holds of the most trusted body of 
men in all the government. No suspicion of double dealing, poli- 
tics, corruption, partisanship or incompetency, ever attached to the 
General Board, during all the years in which Admiral Dewey was 
its head. 

The personality of Dewey himself was a potent factor in 
achieving the result: a personality forceful yet urbane, practical 
yet far-sighted, conservative of what was best in the past, but 
progressive for the future. A handsome presence, an exquisite 
neatness of person and attire, a delightful voice, a manner gracious 
yet unaffected, and a habitual attitude towards others that was 
at once tactful and direct, combined to compound a charm that 
few attempted to resist. It was impossible to regard him as an 
ordinary man. The glamor of his deeds enveloped him in a special 
atmosphere; the imagination was captivated by his continuing 
prestige: he seemed nobler than other men; wherever he went, 
whatever he did, whatever he said, he was—Dewey. 
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Farewell, our chief. You pass from among men of the present 
time and join that little band which the great among the heroes 
of the past have joined, during the centuries of recorded history. 
To those of us who have clasped your hand and looked at you eye 
to eye, a mysterious feeling comes, of communion with the great 
departed. The curtain that hangs between our common lives and 
the lives that the great ones of the past have lived flutters as you 
pass behind it; and we seem to see a little light, coming from a 
region not real to us, but almost as legendary as the region in 
which the gods of Olympus dwelt, the region of the immortals, 

The curtain stiffens again, and becomes as impenetrable as 
before. The world seems suddenly to have grown more common- 
place. We miss a tonic that was in the air. Something fine has 
been taken out of life ; some glory has departed. 
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MILITARY CHARACTER? 


By Captain Wm. S. Sims, U. S. Navy 





In assigning me the task of delivering a lecture upon military 
character before the civilian naval volunteers, the Navy Depart- 


‘ment directed that the lecture be informal and non-technical in 


character, and enlivened, where practicable, by, ample illustra- 
tion and anecdote. 

The requirement that it be informal and non-technical is not 
dificult of fulfillment, but I am afraid it is a subject that does 
not lend itself to enlivening anecdote. Character is a moral 
attribute, and consequently an analysis of its elements, with the 
inevitable enumeration of our own deficiencies, must necessarily 
partake somewhat of the nature of one of those uncomfortable ser- 
mons which exposé our many moral weaknesses—and if any 
of you have been to church recently and have heard one of those 
sermons, you know just about how enlivening they are. 

In reality such sermons are unavoidably depressing, and so 
necessarily is a lecture upon character, either civil or military. 
The parson reminds us that we have left undone those things 
that we ought to have done, etc., and the lecturer on character 
presents such a formidable array of essential virtues that not 
even the most self-satisfied among us can claim to possess and 
practice all of them. 

For example, to mention at random a few of the qualities that 
the various authoritative writers on the subject specify as essen- 
tial to the successful training and leading of men in war, we have: 

Ardor, bravery, zeal, endurance, courage, fortitude, attainment, 
experience, knowledge, self-restraint, decision, combativeness, 
energy, caution, initiative, compliance, loyalty, fidelity, industry, 


*A lecture delivered to the Civilian Naval Volunteers, September, 1916, 
as deleted November 20, 1016. 
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studiousness, will, activity, self-confidence, responsibility, patience, 
resolution, imperturbability, cheerfulness, imagination, memory, 
circumspection, boldness, enterprise, foresight, discernment, per- 
serverance, tact, good manners, system, thoroughness, etc.: and, 
finally, we find the official expression of the military ideal in our 
service in the first of the Articles for the Government of the Navy 
of the United States: ‘“ The commanders of all fleets, squadrons, 
naval stations, and vessels belonging to the navy are required to 
show in themselves a good example of virtue, honor, patriotism, 
and subordination.” 

From this you will see that the moral qualifications necessary 
for a good military character are much the same as those found 
in what we usually call a strong character in civil life. 


Needless to say, a discussion of each one of the qualities enu- 


merated, and their bearing upon the character required for suc- 
cessful leadership, would require a volume. Many volumes have 
been devoted to this subject. Almost all of the writers have con- 
fined their studies to the traits of character found in great leaders, 
but the literature concerning the character of the great body of 
subordinates is very scant. I will confine my remarks principally 
to the latter, because the character of the great body of officers 
and men is of more importance to us than is the character of that 
rarely attained ideal—a great leader of men. 

During the summer of 1913, a conference upon this subject 
was held at the naval war college. This conference was based 
upon the following question: 

Discuss the qualities of military character, the means of their develop- 
ment and the method of their employment. 


Discuss the relation of loyalty, initiative, and the spirit of cooperation to 
naval efficiency. 


Explain in detail your view of, and suggest methods for, improving the 
present military character of our service. 


In reply to this question, six papers were submitted by members 
of the conference. Three of them are included in a mimeograph 
volume issued by the college. They are by Colonel Henry C. 
Davis, U. S. A., Commander R. R. Belknap, U. S. N., and Com- 
mander Frank H. Schofield, U. S. N. I wish that you could all 
read these very able and interesting discussions. Unfortunately 
they are much too long for quotation or for much of their contents 
to be included in such a brief paper as this necessarily must be. 
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In addition to the above, the volume referred to contains 
extracts from 100 short papers submitted by officers of the Atlan- 
tic fleet—by ensigns, lieutenants, lieutenant commanders, and com- 
manders—who took an elementary course at the college. These 
were submitted in compliance with the following order: 

Each officer will submit to the President of the War College on Wednes- 


day of the second week of the course a brief thesis on “ Loyalty, Initiative 
and Decision of Character,” written from the standpoint of his own expe- 


rience. 

To any one who is studying this subject, these papers are of 
singular interest as showing the degree to which our service is 
beginning to grasp these essentials. In commenting upon them, 
the college stated that they “are worthy of the closest attention 
by officers of all grades and corps.” 

Of course I realize that, upon an occasion of this kind, I must 
be brief, on pain of being as much disliked as is the parson who 
preaches a long moral sermon in the middle of August. I will 
therefore refer but briefly to the essential qualities of the great 
leaders, and confine my remarks, as above indicated, principally 
to the military character of the subordinate, to his relation to his 
superior, to the conduct of the superior toward the subordinate, 
and to the duty of the superior in training his subordinate in such 
manner as to inspire their loyalty, develop their initiative, and 
thus secure their effective cooperation. 

We all know in a general way that a man upon whom is placed 
a great responsibility in a great war, a Joffre or a Jellicoe, should 
not only be a model of virtue, honor, patriotism and subordina- 
tion, but that he should have a thorough knowledge of his profes- 
sion, and the self-confidence which this renders possible. Also 
a strong will, great decision of character, resolution, energy, 
loyalty to his government, his cause and his subordinates, willing- 
neés to accept and ability to bear responsibility, fortitude in adver- 
sity, boldness in conception, caution in execution, imperturba- 
bility in council, thoroughness in preparation, besides personal 
courage, physical vigor, and many other secondary though essen- 
tial qualities. 

Each of these have been the subject of exhaustive analysis by 
the masters of war, and they make very interesting and instructive 
reading ; but these writers have told us comparatively little of how 
we, the subordinates, aré to conduct ourselves so as to inspire 
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the maximum effort on the part of our subordinates, to the end 
that we in turn may render the maximum service to our superiors, 
and thus promote the maximum efficiency of the whole organiza- 
tion. This is the feature of military training that has been least 
understood in the past, and is making its way so slowly in some 
services even at present. 

It involves the two wholly essential twin qualities of loyalty 
and initiative, and all those qualities that are necessary to inspire 
and develop them, as well as all those that flow from their com- 
bination. Loyalty in itself is always indispensable, but initiative 
without loyalty is dangerous. It is their intelligent and trained 
cooperation which is the vital characteristic of modern armies, 

They of course involve the most complete subordination to the 
will and plans of higher authority, the development of the feeling 
of proper responsibility, the exercise of reasoned decision: and 
they operate in conjunction with the manly and moral virtues 
heretofore enumerated, such as zeal, courage, energy, activity, 
fidelity, etc. 

The most desirable material for military service is a man who 
possesse$ all the qualities which are usually associated with good 
civil character; but the point that it is my wish particularly to 
accentuate is that the possession of these individual qualities will 
not render the man efficient in a military sense unless they are em- 
ployed in such manner as to promote the efficiency of the whole 
organization to which he belongs. 

This may best be brought out by a comparison between the 
methods of military control in former, though comparatively 
recent, times and those practiced at present in the most efficient 
modern armies, or nations in arms. 

Briefly, the former system was rigid in requiring unquestioning 
obedience to explicit orders from superior authority. No initia- 
tive was allowed on the part of the subordinate. The latter was 
not informed of the mission or general plan of the leader. Orders 
were given in detail and were to be obeyed to the letter. The 
one idea of command of the soldiers of those days was “I order, 
you obey,” for in their eyes unqualified and unthinking obedience 
was the first of military virtues. In operations of a certain magni- 
tude this method of command frequently resulted in notable suc- 
cess, through the soldierly qualities gf the personnel, and its 
loyalty to the cause, its leaders and its systems ; but it broke down 
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completely when opposed by a system that combined loyalty with 
the use of intelligent and trained initiative. 

[I am insisting upon this combination of loyalty and initiative, 
because I expect to show that a system of military education based 
upon it, applied from the leader down to the last recruit, is the 
best possible school for training in military character, and in the 


art of war. 

In order to illustrate the tremendous force of these two qualities 
when successfully combined, I will quote a few paragraphs from 
the ‘‘ Science of War,’’ by Henderson. 


The study of war had done far more for Prussia than educating its 
sldiers and producing a sound system of organization. It ha#led to the 
establishment of a sound system of command; and this system proved 
a marvelous instrument in the hands of a great leader. It was based on the 
recognition of three facts: First, that any army cannot be effectively con- 
trolled by direct orders from headquarters; second, that the man on the 
spot is the best judge of the situation; and third, that intelligent cooper- 
ation is of infinitely more value than mechanical obedience. 

If those portions of the army unseen by the commander, and not in 
direct communication with him, were to await his orders before acting, not 
only would opportunities be allowed to pass, but other portions of the army, 
at critical moments, might be left without support. It was understood, 
therefore, in the Prussian armies of 1866 and 1870, that no order was to be 
blindly obeyed unless the superior who issued it was actually present, and 
therefore cognizant of the situation at the time it was received. If this was 
not the case, the recipient was to use his own judgment, and act as he 
believed his superior would have directed him to do had he been aware 
how matters stood. Again, officers not in direct communication with head- 
quarters were expected not only to watch for and utilize, on their own 
initiative, all opportunities of furthering the plan of campaign or battle, but, 
without waiting for instructions, to march to the thunder of the cannon, and 
render prompt assistance wherever it might be required. It was long before 
the system was cordially accepted, even in Germany itself; and it had been 
fiercely crticised. 

The first step was to make a clear distinction between “orders” and 
“instructions.” An “order” was to be obeyed, instantly and to the letter. 
“Instructions ” were an expression of the commander’s wishes, not to be 
carried out unless they were manifestly practicable. But “orders,” in the 
technical sense, were not to be issued except by an officer actually present 
with the body of troops concerned, and fully aware of the situation; other- 
wise “instructions ” only would be sent. The second step was to train all 
officers to arrive at correct decisions, and so to make certain, so far as 
possible, that subordinates, when left to themselves, would act as their 
superiors would wish them to do. The third step was to discourage to the 
utmost the spirit of rash and selfish enterprise. 
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In the German army of to-day the means employed to ensure, so tar as 
possible, correct decisions are, first, a uniform training in handling troops. 
Every German officer, practically speaking, is educated in the same school 
and taught to adapt his action to the same principles. The’ school is that 
of the general staff. The principles, few but comprehensive, are those laid 
down by the chief of staff; and they are disseminated through the army by 
his assistants, the officers of the general staff, whom he himself has educated. 
Each army corps and each division has its own chief of the staff, all of 
them replicas of their teacher; and no general, so far as possible, is ap- 
pointed even to the command of a brigade unless he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the official principles. 

The second means is a systematic encouragement, from the first moment 
an officer joins his regiment, of the spirit of initiative, of independent 
judgment and self-reliance. Each has his definite responsibilities, and 
superiors are forbidden, in the most stringent terms, to entrench upon the 
prerogatives of their subordinates. The third means is the enforcement of 
the strictest discipline, and the development of camaraderie in the highest 
sense, Despite the latitude that is accorded him, absolute and punctual 
obedience to the most trifling “order” is exacted from the German officer; 
while devotion to duty and self-sacrifice, exalted to the same level as per- 
sonal honor, and inculcated as the loftiest sentiment by which the soldier 
can be inspired, are trusted to counteract the tendencies of personal ambition, 

The benefit to the state was enormous. It is true that the initiative of 
subordinates sometimes degenerated into reckless audacity, and critics have 
dilated on these rare instances with ludicrous persistence, forgetting the 
hundreds of others where it was exercised to the best purpose, forgetting 
the spirit of mutual confidence that permeated the whole army, and for- 
getting, at the same time, the deplorable results of centralization in the 
armies they ovetthrew. It is inconceivable that any student of war, com- 
paring the conduct of the German, the French, and the Austrian generals, 
should retain even, the shadow of a prejudice in favor of blind obedience 
and limited responsibility. 

“To what,” asks the ablest commentator on the Franco-German War, 
“did the Germans owe their uninterrupted triumph? What was the cause 
of the constant disasters of the French? What new system did the Germans 
put in practice, and what are the elements of success of which the French 
were bereft?” The system is, so to speak, official and authoritative amongst 
the Germans. It is the initiative of the subordinate leaders.. This quality, 
which multiplies the strength of an army, the Germans have succeeded in 
bringing to something near perfection. It is owing to this quality that, in 
the midst of varying events, the supreme command pursued its uninter- 
rupted career of victory, and succeeded in controlling, almost without a 
check, the intricate machinery of the most powerful army that the nineteenth 
century produced. In executing the orders of the supreme command, the 
subordinate leaders not only did over and over again more than was 
demanded of them, but surpassed the highest expectations of their supe- 
riors, ‘notably at Sedan. It often happened that the faults, more or less 
inevitable, of the higher authorities were repaired by their subordinates, 
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who thus won for them victories which they had not always deserved. In a 
word, the Germans were indebted to the subordinate leaders that not a 
single favorable occasion throughout the whole campaign was allowed to 
escape unutilized. The French, on the other hand, never even suspected 
the existence of so powerful a factor; and it is for this reason that they 
met with disasters, even when victory, so to speak, belonged to them by 
every rule of war. The faults and omissions of the French subordinate 
leaders are to be attributed to the false conception of the rights and func- 
tions of command, to the ingrained habit of blind and inert obedience, 
based on a principle which allowed no exception, and acting as a law, 
absolute and immutable, in all degrees of the military hierarchy. To the 
virile energy of the Germans they could oppose nothing but impetuous 
courage. Compensation for the more powerful fire of the German artillery 
was found in the superior weapon of the French infantry. But to the 
intelligent, hardy, and even at times somewhat reckless, initiative of the 
German subordinate leaders, the French had nothing to oppose, in the 
grand as in the minor operations, but a deliberate inactivity, always await- 
ing an impulse from above. These were the real causes of the numerous 
reverses and the swift destruction of the valiant French army, and therein 
lies the true secret of German strength. Her foes of days to come will have 
to reckon seriously with this force, almost elementary in its manipulation, 
and prepare themselves in time to meet it. No well-organized army can 
afford to dispense with the initiative of the subordinate leaders, for it is 
the determining factor in modern war, and up to the present it has been 
monopolised by Germany. 

I would apologize for the length of this quotation were it not 
that nothing but authoritative testimony can eradicate erroneous 
information and false ideas from the minds of those who do ne 
professional reading. Many civilians who have read amateur 
press accounts of the machine-like precision of the German gen- 
eral staff assume that all operations are ordered in minutest detail 
by higher authority and that no initiative is ever allowed the sub- 
ordinate. This is a very natural assumption for those whose 
business does not involve the study of war ; but to my utter aston- 
ishment I ran across a lieutenant commander of nearly 20 years 
service in our navy who did not know that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the German military system is reliance upon the trained 
initiative of subordinates, and that our naval war college training 
is based upon the same principle. 

Practically all armies have adopted the German method of 
developing the initiative of subordinates, combined with a doc- 
trine of war. 

Several years ago the naval war college began to apply the 
same system to our naval training. The order form in use in the 
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German army was modified and adapted to naval needs. These 
orders are invariable in form. They consist essentially of three 
paragraphs. The first gives the subordinate all the available infor- 
mation that would be of use to him in the execution of the order. 
The second gives the general plan of the superior—the object 
he wishes to accomplish. The third gives the forces assigned for 
the operation. He is told what he is to accomplish, but not how 
he is to accomplish it. Thus he must do his own thinking and 
must exercise his initiative to succeed; and as all order’ for all 
operations, even of the most ordinary kind, are issued in this 
form, it affords continuous training in initiative, judgment, and 
decision. 

The ability to reach a correct decision without delay is not an 
inherited characteristic, as many suppose. It is a habit of mind 
that is the result of systematic self-training in decisions applied 
to all situations, both great and small, as they arise in our daily 
occupations. A correct decision necessarily involves a logical 
consideration of all available information and experience. But 
many men who have both this knowledge and experience are 
comparatively unable to decide their line of action, simply because 
they have not trained their minds to do so. This training is 
essential to the development of this faculty. It is of great impor- 
tance in all walks of life, but it.is wholly essential in military life. 

There is this difference, however, between decisions made in 
civil life and those required in military life. The civilian has 
usually a reasonable time in which to arrive at a conclusion, 
whereas a military decision must often be made at once to be of 
any use. The enemy will not wait for you to make up your mind. 

Similarly, the power to exercise prompt initiative in large affairs 
can be acquired only by the habitual exercise of initiative in small 
ones. 

Both initiative and decision flow from practice in logical think- 
ing, combined with knowledge and experience. When Napoleon 
was a young student, he was asked by a companion how he always 
managed to decide so quickly in certain matters. He replied “ En 
y pensant toujours,” by thinking of them always. 

Do not assume that the ability to make prompt decisions is not 
of great importance to men engaged in any occupation, for the lack 
of this power is as fatal to success in civil life as it is in military 
life. 
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In this connection I am reminded of a cartoon I saw very many 
years ago in the French paper Le Rire. It depicted a man stand- 
ing on the banks of the Seine looking down into the water. He 
was ragged, dirty, and emaciated, and his dejected appearance 
and attitude clearly indicated that he was seriously contemplating 
suicide. Under the picture was this legend: “ All my misfor- 
tunes have been due to never having been able to reach a decision.” 

There have, of course, been isolated cases in the past where 
naval leaders have trained their subordinates in the exercise of 
initiative. The most notable case was that of Nelson. His 
methods and their success are perhaps better known in all navies 
than those of any other of the great naval commanders. His 
method was that of the conference. He discussed his principles, 
methods, and plans with all of his captains so frequently that all 
were thoroughly acquainted with them. These principles and 
plans thus became those of the captains as well as of the admiral. 
They were the plans of the fleet—of their organization. This 
fleet was a team trained to work together with perfect loyalty 
to the fleet and to its leader. There was consequently no possible 
ground for criticism, except that which was invited and fully con- 
sidered in general conference. Moreover, Nelson never spoke ill 
of his subordinates, but frequently praised them. He was the 
friend and protector of his officers and others who were in trouble. 
When a certain captain complained that the admiralty had sent 
him several useless officers, Nelson said “send them to my ship. 
I can make a good officer of any decent man.” When a young 
middy of his ship got a panic on his first attempt to go aloft, 
Nelson sprang into the rigging after him, said how sorry he would 
be for a middy who was afraid to go aloft, and encouraged him 
until he was over his fright. Upon another occasion he came on 
deck and found the ship in “irons,” that is, caught head to wind 
and sailing backward, but instead of abusing the officer of the 
deck and telling him he didn’t understand his business, he asked 
him what he thought he would better do. The officer said that he 
did not know, and Nelson replied “ neither do I,” and went below. 

Under such conditions it is impossible to imagine disaffection, 
disloyalty, or failure to do his utmost on the part of any officer 
who served under this wise leader. Moreover, it is easy to under- 
stand how successfully his captains could fight a battle without 
his personal guidance. 
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The completeness of his victory over the French fleet at Aboukir 
was the result of dispositions due to the initiative of his captains, 
the dispositions they made before his flagship arrived on the field. 

Though his methods and the reasons for their success are better 
known to all naval officers than those of any other of the great 
commanders, yet the astonishing thing is that they have been so 
seldom imitated. I have given them somewhat in detail in order 
to bring out the great importance of the methods, the judgment, 
the justice, and the tact of a leader in training his command in 
loyalty and in the exercise of prompt initiative. 

As these principles and methods apply to all cases where officers 
of any grade are placed in command of a few men, or of many 
men, it may be useful to give a few illustrations of the effect upon 
an organization of the opposite line of conduct. 

The following illustrations are of course derived from excep- 
tional cases chosen as horrible examples of the disastrous effects 
that may be caused by bad manners, lack of sympathy and tact, 
ignorance of, or disregard of, the elementary principles of govern- 
ing men, and mistaken ideas of punishment. They are selected 
from various navies. 

Upon a certain occasion when President Lincoln was being 
shown over a man-of-war, he observed a closed, coffin-like box 
secured in a vertical position close alongside the ship’s galley. 
He asked what it was, and was told that it was a “sweat box”: 
that for certain offences men were shut in the box and kept there 
until they sweated their toe-nails off. He got into it and had the 
door closed. In a few minutes he burst forth and gave an order 
that this instrument of torture be abolished forever as a means 
of punishment in the navy. 

About 60 years ago flogging was a recognized form of punish- 
ment, and was regularly practiced in the navy. A man was 
stripped to the waist, his arms triced above his head, and given 
the number of strokes with the ‘ cat” assigned to the offence 
he had committed. This cat was a whip of such power that it 
could readily be made to cut through the skin. 

Together with many of our naval regulations and customs, 
this was an inheritance from the British, though I do not believe 
we ever applied it to such a savage degree as described by Sir 
Charles Napier, who states that he had often seen from 600 to 
1000 lashes given; that if the victim could not stand the whole of 
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his punishment at one time he was sent to the hospital until he had 
sufficiently recovered to stand the remainder. In the Russian 
army of old, men were sometimes sentenced to be flogged “ with- 
out mercy,” that is, flogged to death. 

This form of punishment was believed to be necessary for the 
maintenance of discipline, and its abolition by act of Congress 
about 1854 was resented by many officers. When the new regula- 
tion was received on a certain ship in the Pacific, the commanding 
officer had all hands called aft on the quarter-deck to witness 
punishment. A man who had been sentenced .to be flogged was 
doubled ironed with his hands behind his back and placed in front 
of the bilge pump, from which a stream of water was turned on 
his face until he became insensible. Each time he recovered 
consciousness the operation was repeated until the doctor reported 
that further punishment might endanger his life. Then the cap- 
tain made a little speech in which he informed the crew that, 
though flogging had been abolished, he wished it clearly under- 
stood that he intended to maintain discipline on his ship. 

The above incident was related to me by an officer who is still 
living, also the following incidents ‘illustrating the savage nature 
of the punishments considered essential at that time, even for 
minor offences. 

An executive officer was dissatisfied with the listless manner 
in which a man was sweeping down the deck. The man said he 
was not well, whereupon the executive officer had inflicted upon 
him the punishment of the “ spread eagle,” that is, he was triced 
up by the wrists inside the main rigging with his arms fully 
extended laterally, and allowed to hang there until he begged for 
mercy. He was then cut down and ordered to sweep the deck 
properly. He declared that he could no longer hold the broom, 
and was about to be triced up again when, upon the suggestion 
of the captain, who had witnessed the occurrence, he was ex- 
amined by the surgeon, who reported that both of his collar bones 
were broken. 

Upon the same ship, a common form of punishment, then con- 
sidered quite mild, was to lash a man’s thumbs together behind 
his back, pass the lashing over a hammock hook and trice him 
up until his toes were just clear of the deck. My informant stated 
that this form of admonition never failed to bring the most 
refractory to terms within a very short time. 
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It seems to have been the general opinion in those days that the 
only forms of punishment that were. effective were those that 
inflicted physical pain. Any man who was slow in obeying orders 
ran the risk of a blow from a rope end or a belaying pin in the 
hands of the nearest boatswain’s mate. When hammocks were 
piped up, or all hands called on deck to make or fur] sail, it was 
a common practice to station at the foot of each ladder a husky 
boatswain’s mate, arméd with the dreaded cat, and charged with 


the duty of slashing the last man on the part of his anatomy that. 


was the last to disappear up the ladder. This was not considered 
as a punishment but simply as a reminder of the captain’s desire 
to have a “ smart ship.” 

To a certain extent this harsh treatment of enlisted men in 
the navy was a reflection of similar methods in the merchant 
services of all nations, from which at that time many of our men 
were recruited. An admirable officer who came into the navy 
during the civil war, after considerable service on American 
merchantmen, stated that when he first shipped as an apprentice 
on a deep-water ship, he was systematically persecuted and terror- 
ized by the officers, particularly the bucko first mate. When he 
had been on board but a few days, the mate ordered him to replace 
a broken ratline in the main rigging, and when he replied that he 
didn’t know how, he had to fly for his life, as he thought, so 
savagely did the bucko chase him forward, roaring threats to kill 
him if he didn’t find out damn quick and get up into the rigging 
and remain there until he finished. A sailor showed him how to 
turn in a splice and explained how to seize it on, and he set to work. 
Presently the captain came on deck and, noting what a poor job 
he was making of it, ordered him down. He attempted to explain 
that the mate would murder him if he came down. Whereupon 
the captain seized a belaying pin, and exclaiming “ I'll show you 
who your Jesus is on board this ship,” let fly and brought him 
down like a ripe apple. Through such instruction he obtained his 
knowledge of practical seamanship and sea manners. 

You are doubtless familiar with the sea classic “ Two Years 
Before the Mast,” and similar accounts of life on board ship in 
the days of hemp and oak. Discipline was maintained through 
fear and physical force, and many sailors accepted their treatment 
without particular resentment, as all in the day’s work. 
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When a classmate of mine was a young lad he was taken for 
a trip on a Lake Michigan schooner. One day he saw the captain 
step up behind the man at the wheel, glance over his shoulder at 
the compass, step back and knock him senseless and take the wheel 
himself. When the man recovered consciousness, he got up and 
took the wheel again, and the captain walked away about other 
business. No word was spoken. The man understood that he was 
punished for being off his course. 

Many officers conscientiously believed that it was their duty to 
keep a vigilant lookout for all violations of their numerous regu- 
lations, the majority of which concerned the minutiz of appear- 
ances and ceremonious forms rather than military efficiency. An 
amusing yarn is told of a captain possessed of this obsession who 
used to come on deck each morning, find all the fault he could, 
then go down to breakfast and easy digestion in the happy frame 
of mind that is the reward of duty well performed. One morning 
he could find not the slightest fault, as the entire crew and all the 
officers concerned, having determined to satisfy him for once, had 
left nothing whatever undone. All brasswork shone like gold, 
all sails were trimmed to a nicety, all gear coiled down, the decks 
as clean as a Dutch kitchen, and even the last grain of sand blown 
out of the seams of the deck. The “ Old Man” got “ madder and 
madder ’’ as he paced the quarter-deck searching for a flaw and 
found none. Iinally, he hailed the lookout in the topsail yard, 
and in reply to a prompt “ Sir?” shouted, “ I’m a lookin’ at ye, 
dad gast ye!’ and went below in a towering rage. 

There still exist officers of this last type, though the necessity 
of achieving military efficiency, even at the expense of yacht-like 
appearance, is rapidly passing them into the discard. 

There were not a few cases of vessels that were “ shipshape 
from truck to keel,” scrubbed, painted, and polished to perfection, 
but with gun crews untrained and gun gear “frozen.” Such 
ships have been known to dump their target practice ammunition 
overboard to avoid having the paintwork tarnished by powder 
gases. This has occurred in various navies. I was present at a 
target practice where all but one round of the ammunition from 
a 12-inch turret was fired by the turret officer sticking his head 
out of a hatch in the roof of the turret and sighting over a ring 
bolt on the forward end. The smoke of the first shot had clouded 
the telescope sights so that the pointers could not see the target, 
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but the captain insisted that the guns be fired all the same. Of 
course no hits were made, but the object of getting the ship back 
into port on schedule time was attained. 

As an example of treatment not calculated to inspire a very 
high degree of loyalty, the following was related by a foreign 
officer. A lieutenant reported for duty on a certain ship. The 
captain’s greeting was: “ Why did you come to this ship? | 
didn’t ask for you. I don’t want you. What are your habits, 
anyway?” The officer very unwisely replied: “I usually get up 
at 3 a. m., shave and report for duty,” whereupon the captain 
ordered that he do so every morning thereafter. 

The following occurred in our service. Three midshipmen 
reported for duty on a seagoing ship, after having, of course, 
spent all their money. The executive officer stood them on a seam 
on the quarter-deck and informed the captain. The latter, after 
looking them over carefully, pointed to one and said: “ I'll keep 
that one, put the other two ashore.” This was accordingly done. 
A distinguished admiral, who was one of the three middies con- 
cerned, related this yarn during a call on a wardroom mess of 
which I was a member. We asked him if he was the midshipman 
selected, and he replied that he was not. 

Shortly after I reported on my first ship, I learned that if I 
made out an official application for leave, and the captain approved 
it, | would be free to do as I pleased until my leave expired. So, 
having prepared the document in due form, I requested the marine 
orderly at the cabin door to hand it to the captain. This orderly 
was an old man who had had extensive experience with the tem- 
peramental idiosyncrasies of commanding officers. He glanced at 
the paper and at once handed it back to me with the following wise 
admonition: “If you'd be a takin’ of my advice, now, Mr. Sims, 


you'd hand this here request in after the old man’s had his lunch: 


he’s in a h—I1 of a humor this mornin’.” | followed this advice 
and my leave was granted, and since that time I have seldom if 
ever made any request of a superior officer until after he has had 
his lunch. I have related this incident to you gentlemen because I 
believe that a systematic avoidance of contact with the empty 
stomach will be found as advantageous in civil as in military life. 

It would appear that in former times there was too often exces- 
sive severity in the exercise of authority, little or no attempt to 
control bad tempers, not much respect for higher authority, and 
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excessive solicitude for personal dignity. The following are 
illustrations : 

A captain was assigned to relieve another in command of a ship. 
The crew and officers were mustered on-the quarter-deck for the 
usual ceremony upon such occasions. After the orders were read 
and the new captain had assumed command, he sent for the regula- 
tion book, tore all the inside out of it and threw it overboard, placed 
the cover over his shoulders and, announcing that thereafter he 
would be the regulations, gave the order to “ pipe down” and 
marched into the cabin. I have heard an admiral protest that 
there should be no regulations that applied to an officer of his 
grade. 

Here is a yarn which, though a very ancient “ chestnut ”’ in the 
navy, nevertheless will serve to illustrate, by contrast with present 
ideas, the great change which has taken place in the importance 
which officers attach to the ceremonious consideration shown their 


‘ b 


persons and positions. 

One Sunday morning a pompous admiral in command of a 
navy yard was a trifle late at chapel. The chaplain was “ just 
caught,” that is, a young man whose conception of the relative 
importance of an officiating divine in full regalia and his com- 
manding officer was still so defective that he began the service 
before the arrival of the admiral who, entering just in time to 
hear the announcement that “ The Lord is in his holy temple, let 
all the earth keep silence before him,” promptly replied: “ Sir, 
I would have you understand that the Lord is not in his holy 
temple until I have taken my seat.” The admiral dozed comfort- 
ably through the remainder of the service until the chaplain 
announced that communion service would be held in the chapel on 
the following Sunday, “by order of the bishop of the diocese.” 
The words “ by order” brought the admiral bolt upright in his 
chair to demand: “By whose order did you say, sir?” The 
chaplain with grave dignity replied “ By the order of the bishop of 
the diocese.” “ Well, sir,” replied the admiral, “ Let me inform 
you that I’m the bishop of this diocese, and there'll be no com- 
munion service here next Sunday.” 

Though incidents such as the above refer chiefly to the manners 
and methods that pertained before the humane ideas of our times 
rendered them impossible, it is nevertheless true that there still 
exist in all military services some officers whose methods of dis- 
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cipline are based upon equally mistaken ideas, and are productive 
of equally deplorable results. 

For example, there are those who conscientiously practice such 
precepts as the following: 

Never ‘fail to punish all faults, including those of omission, if you want 
to have an efficient ship. 

Always put at least two officers under suspension to insure a general 
order being carried out properly. 

An executive officer should not be on speaking terms with any of the 
watch officers. 

Never consult a subordinate. Give him an order and insist that he carry 
it out in detail as directed. He is not paid to think. 

Nothing “brings a man to time” so quickly as solitary confinement in 
the brig on bread and water. 

Such undiscriminating severity invariably leads to trouble, and 
when combined with disrespectful or contemptuous treatment 
sometimes causes such complete disaffection and resentment as 
to result in very serious failures of discipline. A single officer 
of the character indicated may cause this deplorable condition. 
I have in mind a successful and happy ship of the old navy which, 
shortly after the reporting of a new executive officer, who treated 
the crew with great severity and positive injustice, became muti- 
nous to such a degree that gun gear was thrown overboard, gear 
was cut, etc. Also a vessel where similar conditions resulted 
in a combination among the gun pointers not to hit the target. 
One pointer who in his enthusiasm forgot the agreement and made 
a good score was taken on the forecastle and soundly beaten by 
the crew. Cases have been known where it was not safe for 
certain officers to go forward at night, and where attempts have 
been made to kill the master-at-arms or other petty officers. 

In contrast with such cases is the happy and successful ship— 
for the happy ship is almost invariably successful. Both officers 
and men brag about “their ship.”” They will not allow her to be 
beaten in anything if they can help it. Every man loyally does 
his best to help along, and is encouraged to exercise his initiative 
in so doing. Such a ship is a practical school in the development 
of the two primary essentials of military character, that is, loyalty 
and initiative. 

Let me disclaim again any idea of implying that these cases are 
typical. They are wholly exceptional at the present time, though 
they were all too prevalent within the period of service of men 
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still living. Nevertheless men of the type described above, and 
their mistaken methods of discipline, still exist, though in a some- 
what more civilized form. 

I refer to these cases because it seems to me that an understand- 
ing of the evil consequences of mistaken methods and defective 
character gives a much more impressive idea of the value of the 
opposite qualities than any academic analysis‘could possibly give. 

It seems almost incredible that there should be men of marked 
intellectual capacity, extensive professional knowledge and ex- 
perience, energy and professional enthusiasm, who have been a 
detriment to the service in every position they have occupied. 
They are the so-called “ impossible ” men who have left through- 
out their careers a trail of discontent and insurbordination, all 
because of their ignorance of, or neglect of, one or many of the 
essential attributes of military character. 

I knew one such officer who was a polished gentleman in all 
respects, except that he failed to treat his enlisted subordinates 
with respect. His habitual manner to them was calmly sarcastic 
and mildly contemptuous, and sometimes quite insulting, and in 
consequence he failed utterly to inspire their loyalty to the 
‘organization. 

A very distinguished officer said after reaching the retired list: 
“The mistake of my career was that [ did not treat young officers 
with respect, and subsequently they were the méans of defeating 
my dearest ambitions.” 

The services of this officer, in spite of this defect, and by reason 
of his great ability, energy, and professional attainment, and 
devotion to the service, were nevertheless of great value. 

Both qualities and defects of course exist in varying degrees: 
These sometimes counterbalance each other, and sometimes the 
value of certain qualities makes up for the absence of others. 

Some officers of ordinaty capacity and attainments have always 
been successful because of their ability to inspire the complete 
and enthusiastic loyalty of all serving with them, and thus com- 
mand their best endeavors ; but no matter what other qualities an 
officer may possess, such success can never be achieved if he fails 
in justice, consideration, sympathy, and tact in his relations with 
his subordinates. 

Such men are invaluable in the training of the personnel of a 
military organization in cheerful obedience, loyalty and initiative : 
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and when these qualities are combined in a man of naturally strong 
character and intellectural capacity he has the very foundation 
stones upon which to build the military character. 

The pity of it is that so many men of great potential power 
should not only have ruined their own careers, but have actually 
inflicted continuous injury upon the service, through neglecting 
to make an estimate of the situation as regards their characters 
and through neglecting to use their brains to determine the quali- 
ties and line of conduct essential to success in handling their men, 
and thus failing to reach a decision which their force of character 
would have enabled them to adhere to. 

Such a reasoned process applied to the most important attribute 
of an officer, namely, his military character, would have saved, 
many from partial or complete failure through the unreasoned, 
though conscientious, conviction that it was actually their duty 
to maintain an inflexible rigidity of manner toward their sub 
ordinates, to avoid any display of personal sympathy, to rule them 
exclusively by the fear of undiscriminating severity in the applica- 
tion of maximum punishments, and such like obsessions. 

It would appear that such officers go through their whole career 
actually guided by a snap judgment, or a phrase, borrowed from’ 
some older officer, such as the precepts quoted above. Though 
they have plenty of brains and mean well, their mistake is that 
they never have subjected themselves and their official conduct 
to any logical analysis. Moreover, they are usually entirely self- 
satisfied, and frequently boastful of their unreasoned methods 
of discipline; and they usually explain their lack of success by 
inveighing against the quality of the personnel committed to their 
charge. . 

All this to accentuate the conclusion of the war college confer- 
ence that: “ We believe it is the duty of every officer to study 
his own character that he may improve it, and to study the charac- 
ters of his associates that he may act more efficiently in his rela- 
tion with them.” 

This, then, is the lesson for all members of our military services. 
Let us consider seriously this matter of military character, espe- 
cially our own. Let us not allow anybody to persuade us that it 
is a “high brow” subject, for though military writers confine 
their analysis almost exclusively to the question of the great 
leaders, the principles apply equally to all individuals of an organ- 
ization from the newest recruit up. 
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Above all things, let us not regard loyalty as a personai matter. 
It is due to our organization and our country under all circum- 
stances and under all possible conditions. No faults on the part 
of superiors can excuse any failure in loyalty upon our part. 
This is easy to say, but sometimes very difficult to live up to. As 
it is of the utmost importance, let me illustrate it by an example. 

Suppose that, upon the outbreak of war, you gentlemen enlist 
in the navy, and are assigned to what is termed a “ happy ship,” 
where you are treated with courtesy, consideration and helpful- 
ness. Your officers and petty officers assist and encourage you in 
learning your duties and the ways of the navy. You find loyalty 
and obedience not only easy but an actual pleasure. You begin 
to think you are a disciplined man, until one day you are accosted 
by a boatswain’s mate who has a voice like a bull, a scowl like a 
thunder cloud and a jaw like the corner of a box. He asks with 
a sneer why in the hell you did such a blankety-blank thing as so 
and so. 

You begin to explain that you thought . . . . When he inter- 
rupts to inform you that of all the blank-blank idiots you are the 
limit, that you have no business to think, etc., but must get busy 
and do so and so, and be damn quick about it. 

You are naturally shocked and indignant, and feel a strong 
resentment against the treatment of such a beast (there are a few 
of them left). You feel that it is impossible to be loyal to him. 
But the point is that your loyalty is not due to him alone, or to 
any other person, but to your organization, your ship, your 
“team.” Disagreeable though he may be, he represents, as far 
as concerns you at the time, the commander-in-chief, the President 
of the United States. 

Once you have grasped this, it will be clear to you what your 
attitude and conduct should be ; but could you bear such insulting 
treatment without open resentment? Could you obey such an 
order with a cheerful aye, aye, and without even showing by your 
expression that you resent it? 

If you could do so, and by reason of that, and similar experi- 
ences, you should acquire an attitude toward your subordinates 
that would inspire them with loyalty to the team, as well as to 
yourself, you would become a very useful servant of Uncle Sam, 
and you would be pointed in the right direction to accomplish as 
much as your natural ability would permit. 
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Of course no such affront to personal «lignity should ever be 
inflicted upon any subordinate ; but do not imagine for a moment 
that submission involves any loss of personal dignity and self- 
respect. Quite the contrary, for not only can you congratulate 
yourself that you have won a victory in self-control ; that you have 
sustained the rights and functions of command ; but that you have 
received an impressive illustration of the evil influence of abuse 
of authority, of injustice, of disrespect, or even of bad manners 
toward a subordinate. 

Not infrequently the extent of this evil influence is under- 
estimated. It is hardly possible to exaggerate it. It is always 
dangerous if not checked in time. I have in mind the case of a 
large body of men under one command, but divided into, say, 10 
groups, each under its own officers. In one group the serious 
offences committed within a short period were 20 times as great 
as in the other nine. The cause was found to be the manner and 
methods of a leading petty officer that were similar to those of 
the boatswain’s mate described above, though less in degree. 
The defect was corrected and the trouble disappeared. If it had 
been allowed to continue, it might have spread through imitation, 
and might possibly have turned the organization into a “ mad 
house ” of the kind heretofore described. 

A petty officer of this kind is a greater menace to discipline and 
loyalty than many “bad” men, and his conduct should therefore 
be corrected, or the man at once disrated or dismissed. In the 
case of an officer the evil influence is of course much greater. 

The point is that all those who exercise authority should re- 
member that, in their daily contact with their subordinates, every 
order, as well as the manner, bearing and attitude of mind with 
which it is given, has its influence in promoting or retarding the 
mission of the whole organization, that is, its maximum efficiency 
in preparation for war. 

The responsibility rests of course with him who is in chief com- 
mand. He has the power to eliminate all detrimental subordinates, 
and if through kindness of heart or personal consideration he fails 
to do so, he must take the consequences. He is also responsible 
for the amount of initiative and loyalty displayed by his suberdi- 
nates, it being one of his most important duties to see that they 


are trained in these invaluable qualities. 
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The methods of this training are therefore all important. They 
must be provided for in the organization, which should be such 
as to insure that responsibility is passed down the line, each sub- 
ordinate being assigned the full share that properly belongs to his 
rank or station; and all should be brought thoroughly to under- 
stand what are the influences, whether of method or of conduct, 
which tend to promote loyalty or to discourage it. 

In a military organization “good enough” is no good. War is 
a vitally important game of one great team against another, and 
if your team is not adequately trained it will suffer defeat. In 
civil life the law holds you blameless if you can prove that you 
have exercised reasonable diligence in carrying out a contract ; but 
by military law a court-martial will hold you to account unless you 
have done your “ utmost.” 

This utmost cannot be achieved unless there is loyalty through- 
out the organization. It is the one wholly indispensable quality. 
All officers desire it from their subordinates, and wish to accord 
it to their superiors, but, unfortunately, through failure to study 
the important subject of military character, and_ particularly 
through failure to estimate the influence of their own characters, 
methods, bearing, and conduct, upon their subordinates, they 
often conscientiously pursue a mistaken course. 

Let me, therefore, in conclusion, briefly enumerate a few of 
the most important things that should always be done, and a few 
of those that should always be avoided, in the effort to pro- 
mote loyalty and initiative in those for whose training we are 
responsible. 

1. Always let your general mission be understood. The Amer- 

ican is willing to cooperate when his intelligence is enlisted. 

2. Invite suggestions, and consider them carefully. 

3. Hold conferences for this purpose. I have known valuable 
improvements in seamanship, gunnery, radio, etc., to result 
from such suggestions from junior officers and enlisted 
men. Moreover, consulting subordinates greatly increases 
their self-respect, and tends strongly to promote initiative 
and inspire the “team spirit,” which is another name for 
loyalty. 

4. Make use of competitions where practicable. It promotes 
interest in even the most strenuous drills. 

5. Explain the necessity for constant drill. 
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This imperative necessity is so very generally misunderstood by 
new men, and all too frequently even by old officers, that it is 
worthy of special explanation. Usually the recruit does not 
understand why he is subjected to daily drills after he has thor- 
oughly learned his duties. For example, most of the operations 
of loading and firing a modern gun are very simple. The beginner 
learns his own duties in a few lessons, and learns in a few days 
those of the other members of the crew. He therefore very 
naturally questions the wisdom of expending considerable perspi- 
ration each day in performing these arduous duties over and over 
again and, not understanding, becomes dissatisfied. This is a 
natural result of the intelligence of our men. They are accus- 
tomed to understand what they are doing and why they are doing 
it; and experience has shown that when they do understand this 
matter they will drill enthusiastically, but that when they don’t, 
their dissatisfaction is acute. This condition of mind is a prolific 
cause of trouble that frequently leads to desertion. It is therefore 
essential that officers understand and explain that the object of 
drill is not simply to learn how to perform the various necessary 
operations, but to repeat them so often and so continuously that 
these operations will eventually be performed subconsciously, that 
is, without really thinking about them; or, as we sometimes say, 
by the marrow of the backbone instead of by the brain. The 
following incidents will illustrate this. 

An Indian camp follower out west knifed one of our soldiers 
in a quarrel, seized a rifle and fled. An officer and two old soldiers 
pursued him. The latter had taken magazine sporting rifles 
instead of their regulation pieces. both parties took cover and 
opened fire. Each time a soldier fired he brought his rifle to the 
prescribed position of “load,” carried his hand to his waist line 
to get another cartridge and, finding none there, remembered that 
he had a different rifle, swung the lever of the magazine and fired 
again, only to repeat the regular drill operations after each shot. 
These men were trained to the subconscious degree. That is, in 
using their regular weapons they could be depended upon to 
perform all the necessary operations almost automatically, no 
matter what the excitement of battle. 

The operation of balancing a bicycle is another subconscious 
process, as is also that of putting on the brake. After riding for 
many years a bicycle having a brake lever on the handle bars, I 
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found that it was two or three years after adopting the hub brake 
before I entirely ceased, when surprised at a street corner, reach- 
ing for the lever that was no longer there. The subconscious pro- 
cess, or “ habit,’”’ of using the old brake was so strong that it was 
hard to get rid of, and as this necessarily delayed putting on the 
hub brake, it was thus a real danger. Let no one therefore assume 
that because he is expert in handling a certain type of automobile, 
he will not be in danger, for a while at least, when he buys a new 
model that has a different kind of control gear. I am sure that 
many serious accidents have been caused by failure to recognize 
this dangerous persistence of the impulse in question, and I am 
inclined to betieve that the danger is even greater in the case of 
the experienced drivers who do not understand this matter, and 
are therefore over-confident, than in the case of the cautious 
beginner with his first machine. The manufacturer who makes a 
radical change in the control gear of a new model thereby accepts 
a certain responsibility. We attempt to standardize the control 
gear of our naval guns so that a pointer transferred from one 
ship to another will not have to be trained over again. 

Two old Erie canal boatmen, Jim and Mike, took a night off 
and went to a Bowery theater. When the highly bedizened 
heroine appeared on the stage Jim said “I believe that’s Sal who 
used to be on the barge Pricklyheat with us.” Mike scouted the 
idea, but Jim offered to back his judgment with a bet and assume 
the burden of proof. This being accepted, he waited until the 
lady was engaged in the most impassioned scene of the melo- 
drama, when he sang out sharply “ Low bridge!” and Sal went 
flat on her stomach, thus illustrating again the almost irresistible 
force of the subconscious impulse. 


6. Be sure you know thoroughly the subject of all your instruc- 
tions. Knowledge of your job always commands respect 
from those associated with you. 

Two young officers who were sitting in a deck house on the old 
receiving ship Colorado, noticed that every time the quarter- 
master, a man old enough to be their grandfather, came in he laid 
his cap on the deck. They told him he need not even take his cap 
off, that the deck house was the same as out of doors. He replied: 
“You young gentlemen knows so much more as what I do that I 
just feels like takin’ off me hat.” 
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7. Encourage your men to come to you for information on any 

subject, and take pains to look it up and supply it. Help 

them in anything they want to study. 

&. Train your men in initiative by “ putting it up to them ” on all 
proper occasions, and explain why you do it. 

. When you have inspired loyalty in all of your men, more than 
half your troubles will be over, for thereafter initiative 
will develop rapidly if you give it intelligent direction and 
adequate opportunity. Thus you will have developed a 
team in which the men will speak of the officers of their 


an 


) 


division or ship as “ we,” instead of “they.” 


A competent clerk who had just been dismissed asked his 
“boss” if he would please tell him in what respect he had been 
unsatisfactory. The boss replied: “ In loyalty, in habitually refer- 
ing to the administration of this company as ‘they’ instead of 


‘we. 

10. Maintain discipline with the minimum reference to higher 
authority. If you succeed in establishing the relations 
indicated by the above, you will hardly ever need to appeal 
to higher authority. 

11. Always be considerate of inexperience. When admonition 
will correct a small fault, it is almost always a mistake to 
inflict punishment. 

12. Be absolutely just in all your dealings with your men. Hardly 
anything tends more strongly towards loyalty. All kinds 

square deal.” 


ay 


of men respond to the 

13. Avoid harshness in manner or in methods. Let admonition 
or punishment be inflicted in sorrow, not in anger. Always 
give the man the benefit of any reasonable doubt. 

Never destroy or decrease a man’s self-respect by humiliating 
him before others. If his self-respect is destroyed his 
usefulness will be seriously diminished. A man who is 
“called down” in the presence of others can hardly help 
resenting it. Frequent “sanding down” of your men is an 
all too common mistake, and a very detrimental one. 

5. Do not let the state of your liver influence your attitude 


toward your men. 
16. Do not inflict severe reprimands for minor faults. Consider 
each case on its merits. (Often an explanation of the result 
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of faults is the most effective means of correcting them. 
Take pains to explain to the men. what the effect would be 
upon the whole organization if faults were not corrected. 

17. Remember that the purpose of all forms of punishment is 
correction—a correction of the offending individual and a 
warning to others similarly situated. Never let the spirit 
of revenge have any influence upon your decision in dis- 
ciplinary matters. 





18. Before you take any action, or adopt any line of conduct, 
that concerns one of your men (or all of your men), con- 
sider carefully its effect upon the man’s loyalty, upon the 
development of his character, and its effect upon the dis- 
cipline of the organization, whether a company, a division, 
a regiment, or a ship. 

19. Remember that every single one of your official acts exerts 
a certain influence one way or the other. 

20. Avoid, as you would the plague, hostile criticism of authority, 
or even facetious or thoughtless criticism that has no hos- 
tile intent. Our naval gunnery instructions state that “ de- 
structive criticism that is born in officers’ messes will soon 
spread through the ship and completely kill the ship spirit.” 


Lord Jarvis said: “ Discipline begins in the wardroom. I 
dread not the seamen, it is the indiscreet conversation of the 
officers and their presumptuous discussions of the orders they 
receive that produces all our ills.” 

Each individual contributes to or detracts from the sum total 
of service character. 

Napoleon declared that the importance of moral qualities is 
to physical as three is to one. 

Admiral Knight in his address upon the occasion of the gradu- 
ation exercises of a class of officers last June, said that “ our 
people as a whole do not realize that preparedness is primarily a 
matter of character ; that the preparedness of a nation begins deep 
down in the individual soul of the individual citizen—that it is 
essentially a consecration of self to a cause.” 

To a certain extent this is also true of the navy. Heretofore 
little attention has been given to this very important subject. I 
do not recall that, until quite recently, I had ever known it even 
to be referred to officially, either during the term of instruction 
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at the Naval Academy or in the service since that time. While this 
may be an extenuating circumstance, it should be recognized that 
it is no excuse for those of us who have violated many of the 
essential precepts without realizing the gravity of our offence: 
for it was our business as military men to understand the effect of 
our acts and conduct. But now that attention has been directed 
to this matter by the naval war college, we may be sure that the 
essentials of military character will hereafter be officially recog- 
nized as an important element of an officer’s education. 
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PREPARE THE NAVY YARDS FOR WAR 
By NavaL CoNsTRUCTOR HENRY WILLIAMS, U. S. Navy 


“ The greatest lesson of the present war is, that without a definite program 
for setting its industries on a war basis, no nation now can go to war safely.” 





So far as national preparedness for war involves the navy it is 
obvious that the first concern must be to provide warships and 
auxiliaries, train personnel to operate them and to care for a sup- 
ply of fuel, ammunition and provisions. A secondary, but impor- 
tant consideration, is the preparation of industrial facilities for the 
replacement and repair of the ships and their mechanical installa- 
tions. Ordinarily the wear and tear on the fleet is not inconsider- 
able, but the navy yards, as at present organized and fitted, are 
more than competent and adequate to take care of all such work 
required in peace times. Could the navy yards do this in time of 
war, when the navy would be augmented, ordinary wear greatly 
increased and many repairs required through casualties? This is 
an important question in the discussion of plans for national pre- 
paredness. That serious consequences might attend the inability 
of the yards to care for the maintenance of the fleet is evident, as 
well as the converse that their ability to meet demands and do all 
work promptly and effectively will contribute in an important 
degree to the success of the national defense. 

The fact that target practice of the fleet achieves no useful 
result save in training personnel and developing matériel has 
rarely if ever been advanced against it. No justification has been 
required seriously for the comparatively large amounts of money 
expended annually for such a purpose. On the other hand, 
although the analogy between the preparation of the fleet and that 
of the navy yards seems reasonably clear, arguments have been 
made and apparently have justified, in the minds of many people 
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in and out of the service, a conviction against performing useful 
work in navy yards where the apparent expenditure exceeded 
the cost if performed by private contract. The consideration that 
such work, through developing and maintaining the efficiency of 
the navy yards, would contribute to the national defense usually 
seems to have been lost sight of. 

Unlike the fleet, navy yards cannot be operated normally in 
peace times with the full personnel that will be required under 
war conditions. Mechanics must be employed and discharged 
within certain limitations as the volume of work in hand requires. 
The supervisory forces must be augmented and reduced as 
required by the number of employees. Immediate enormous addi- 
tions to navy yard personnel are to be expected as a preliminary 
to war-time conditions. Shops would have to be erected and 
machine tools and equipment provided in haste to meet demands 
greatly increased asa result of war. The question confronts us 
as to.what ought to be done to provide in advance for meeting 
promptly, with the least confusion and loss of efficiency, such 
emergency requirements. 

The capacity of most of the navy yards is far greater than the 
amount of work normally performed in peace time. The reason 
for this is evident. Not so obvious, however, is the fact that this 
very situation contributes to defeat the purpose for which it is 
intended. The large size of the plants and facilities, intended to 
care for war-time eventualities, but usually employed at much less 
than capacity, results indirectly in their being also less efficient. 

In considering the problem presented by the navy yards a num- 
ber of important questions offer themselves; indeed, there are 
many angles from which to view the whole problem of the navy 
yards and their administration. It is evident, however, that we 
should have before us always as a principal object their adminis- 
tration so as to prepare them to perform war-time work effectively. 

A fruitful source of discussion as to navy yards is the desir- 
ability of each of the several locations in which they are found. 
Many arguments have been advanced for and against each loca- 
tion, and there are many considerations which have an important, 
if not controlling, influence in determining the relative desir- 
ability of the places in which to develop navy yards. If the func- 
tion of navy yards were simply the maintenance and repair of the 
fleet in peace times, the solution, of the question of which navy 
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yards to develop and which to abandon would be remarkably 
simple. However, we are not maintaining navy yards exclusively 
for peace-time requirements. The question becomes one of locat- 
ing and developing yards that will offer the most promise of caring 
effectively for the fleet in war time, and at the same time carrying 
on the peace-time work economically and to good advantage. As 
to war-time needs there are many, and the requirements are to 
some extent conflicting. Some of the most important require- 
ments as to location seem to be that the yards should be in reason- 
able proximity to the probable field of action of the fleet; that 
they should be protected by coast fortifications ; that they should be 
as accessible as possible to all ships of the fleet, even when dam- 
aged ; that they should be located in communities capable of sup- 
plying the large numbers of skilled and specialized mechanics that 
will be needed and, finally, that they should be in proximity to a 
good market for the necessary materials. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict the probable field of action 
of the fleet if this nation becomes involved in war. For many 
years it was stated that the Caribbean Sea would be the navy’s 
battle ground. Latterly this is doubted, and recent war games 
seem to indicate the idea of its being in the proximity of a place 
of landing for a hostile expeditionary force. This means, for 
the Atlantic side, in the vicinity of the larger northern cities. Such 


‘locations generally meet also many of the requirements in the plan 


for preparedness of navy yards. From the point of view of the 
present discussion, the great importance of being in proximity to 
labor and material markets is, however, most obvious and impres- 
sive. All present yards undoubtedly will be congested with work 
far beyond their normal capacity. The yards capable of expand- 
ing their facilities and personnel will contribute the most to the 
maintenance of the fleet. Mechanics of all kinds will be in great 
demand and their tendency will be to take employment near their 
homes. 

An argument that has been advanced frequently against one of 
the most important navy yards is the fact that it is not possible 
generally to handle more than one battleship in or out of the yard 
on a tide. On the strength of this disadvantage it was proposed 
to remove the yard from its location, in the midst of a densely 
populated district affording the best labor market imaginable, to 
another site relatively inaccessible and in a thinly populated dis- 
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trict. From the point of view of accomplishing work on the ships, 
the possibility of obtaining mechanics is overwhelmingly important, 
and it should be obvious on consideration that work cannot be 
started to good advantage on more than one battleship each day, 

It was stated recently by one of the foremost shipbuilders in the 
country, the president of one of the large shipbuilding companies, 
that the limit of productive capacity of the country in shipbuilding 
was not in the yards and their facilities, but in the number of 
mechanics available competent to do the work. Work in the dif- 
ferent shipbuilding trades is highly specialized, and the number 
of qualified men in the country is unfortunately limited. The 
present congestion of work in shipbuilding yards furnishes a fair 
idea of what might be expected in stress of impending or actual 
war and what actually exists at the present time in the belligerent 
countries. It should be obvious from the foregoing that the prin- 
cipal navy yards of the United States should be located near a 
plentiful supply of labor, and also that there should be encour- 
aged, by all reasonable means, the training and employment of 
mechanics for navy yard work on ships. 

One of the reasons that has been most effective, apparently, in 
discussions relating to the performance of routine and special work 
in government yards, and favoring allotting the same to private 
contract, has been the fact that navy yard employees receive gen- 
erally pay, leave with pay and injury benefits in excess of those 
performing similar work at private yards. It is unquestionably a 
fact that government employees receive much greater considera- 
tion than those in similar employment at private yards. This fact, 
however, instead of being considered a disadvantage to the navy 
yards should be turned to their benefit. The attractions offered 
by better conditions if properly administered should serve to 
attract and retain in the service the pick of the available mechanics. 
Just as the military personnel of the navy is much higher in 
quality and effectiveness than that of the merchant marine, so 
should the civilian employees of the navy compare to those of 
private corporations. The fact that the expense of operating men- 
of-war with enlisted men of the navy, is higher as compared to the 
similar cost of merchant sailors, has never been advanced as a rea- 
son for employing the latter generally to perform the work of the 
bluejackets. We should make capital of the working conditions in 
the navy yards to attract, train and organize into permanent forces 
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the best of the mechanics available. Such a policy, by placing 
our navy yards in a condition to absorb additional men and take 
care of the inevitable war-time expansion, would contribute, in no 
small measure, to the national defense. A proper force of the 
best mechanics can be obtained in navy yards only by ensuring 
the men regular work. This condition can be met by the assign- 
ment of work in sufficient and regular volume to obviate the 
periodic discharges and reemployment of men now common 
through the fluctuating amount of work in the navy yards. No 
efficient organization can be built around a floating force of 
employees, any more than it would be possible to achieve results 
from a target practice or war game held with men enlisted for 
the occasion and discharged as soon as their work was completed. 

The foregoing leads inevitably to the question, much debated 
for many years, of the desirability of performing in navy yards 
the repair work on all government-owned ships as well as the 
construction of a reasonable portion of them. The navy yards 
are intended primarily for repairs to vessels of the navy, and if 
in time of actual or threatened war they are able to care for the 
fleet and keep up the necessary repairs, their primary function 
will have been fulfilled. On the other hand, as has been pointed 
out, the peace-time requirements of the fleet in the way of repairs 
are by no means sufficient to keep the navy yards occupied to their 
full capacity, nor to give steady employment to the force of men 
that it is necessary to keep on the rolls. Nor is the repair work 
of the fleet sent to the yards with such regularity as to ensure a 
constant amount of work in the various trades. The navy yards 
are for the maintenance of the fleet and not the fleet for the main- 
tenance of the navy yards. We must take the work on the ships 
when best they can be spared from their operations. It becomes 
desirable therefore, from the point of view of the navy yards, to 
obtain work besides that afforded by repairs to naval vessels. 
Additional work can be obtained with propriety for navy yards 
only by constructing in them a portion, at least, of the new vessels 
of the navy and by performing the work required on floating 
property of the government belonging to other departments than 
the navy. 

The objections advanced against new construction work in navy 
yards usually refer to the greater cost of navy yard work com- 
pared with contract work, and occasionally to the greater time 
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consumed in executing it. The former argument is a strong one 
and later will be discussed more in detail. The latter objection gen- 
erally is not justified, and the record for completion of navy yard 
built ships compares favorably with those built under contract. 
No question has been raised seriously as to the quality of navy 
yard work ; indeed, there are reasons for believing that it is on the 
whole superior to that done under contract. 

The objection, therefore, appears to be reduced largely to that 
of higher cost. In discussions of this subject, naturally, always, 
there is offered for comparison the contract price at which the 
private builder supplies a vessel, and the cost of the navy yard 
built ship, as returned by the accounting officer, with a certain 
arbitrary added percentage for overhead and indirect charges. 
No cost accounting system yet devised, however, can show the 
actual “ out-of-treasury ” cost of navy yard work. It will be 
admitted that navy yards must be maintained as part of the naval 
establishment ; that the number of employees is often larger than 
is necessary for the average amount of repair work ; that in slack 
times, which extend over a large portion of the year, a force of 
men must be carried to permit taking up regular repair work when 
the rush times arrive. If steady work is given to these men, keep- 
ing them employed up to their full capacity, they are not only 
happier, but more efficient, when they are required to work on rush 
orders. This consideration, of course, does not apply to the whole 
force of men required for new construction in navy yards. There 
is no reasonable doubt, however, that an increase in the production 
of the mechanics regularly employed in navy yards can be obtained 
by the simple expedient of keeping them busy and always letting 
them see work ahead. Then they will have no need to “ nurse 
their job” to keep from “ working out of a job.” Under the 
present system of assigning work to navy yards there are many 
days in the year when foremen with difficulty find jobs for their 
men. The greater the number of men normally employed in navy 
yards, the more there will be available in emergencies. 

The question of cost of work in navy yards seems to reduce 
itself simply to considering the greater cost to the government in 
building a ship in a navy yard as compared with the cost of main- 
taining the same navy yard if no ship were built there. No man 
can. determine this. No cost accounting system can do more than 
register the charges as reported. Even, however, if we admit for 
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the sake of argument that the “ out-of-treasury ” cost of a navy 
yard built ship is greater than that procured by contract, is not 
the difference, which cannot be great, more than repaid by the 
increased efficiency of the navy yards and the resulting gain 
to the naval establishment in preparedness for war? It is a well- 
known fact that in time of depression private firms will take work 
at prices which represent often bare cost of labor and material. 
They do this to keep up their force and to maintain their plant in 
efficient working condition for the time when the normal output 
is required. If private concerns, which are obliged to show a 
pecuniary profit on their operations, can afford to do this, how 
much more can the government afford to do it where the question 
of national defense is involved. Navy yards normally are in a 
condition of slack times, only occasionally working anywhere 
near full capacity. Their times of full output come only in time 
of threatened and actual war. 

While the building in navy yards of a portion of naval vessels 
is desirable there seem just as good reasons for allotting also a 
portion of them to private contract. It is important to the country 
that private firms should be familiar with the construction of war- 
ships. In time of emergency the chief reliance for the construction 
of warships will be in all probability in the private shipyards. In 
war time navy yards will be occupied principally with current 
repair work for the fleet, refitting damaged vessels, preparing 
auxiliary vessels for service and providing necessary articles of 
equipage. 

Previously in the text there was mentioned, as a means of pro- 
viding peace-time work for navy yards to help develop, maintain 
and prepare their organization and plants, the constructing and 
repairing of vessels belonging to other departments of the govern- 
ment. This proposition has been the subject of discussion for 
several years, and recently progress has been made toward estab- 
lishing a working basis, which, unfortunately, is as yet by no 
means satisfactory. Under this arrangement in order that such 
work may be obtained for navy yards it must be made the subject 
of an estimate of cost submitted by the yard. This estimate of cost 
is compared with bids received from private firms. The work is 
not generally assigned to a navy yard unless its estimate is lower 
than bids received from private sources. This arrangement pre- 
sents many difficulties, both for the navy yards and the govern- 
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ment department desiring the work done. In the first place, the othe 
navy yard cannot guarantee its estimate, and the actual cost rarely wou 
if ever conforms accurately to the estimate. Indeed, it would gres 
be rather remarkable were it so. The departments for which the ings 
work is being done, however, must pay the actual cost, whatever yar¢ 
| it is, from their appropriations. As their appropriations generally wor 
| are small and offer little or no leeway, they are placed often in an the 
| embarrassing position of spending more money than anticipated. the 
| On the other hand, when the work is let out to private contract inct 
| a fixed price is named and this limits the obligation. Private firms toa 
have a decided advantage over the navy yards in the opportunity Let 
| they have for naming a flat price for work. All overhead charges dev 
| and profit can be eliminated, if they desire to do so in order to ofte 
| secure work to keep their force occupied. The prestige and \ 
| advertising given to a private firm from the performance of ind 
government work are considerable, and justify some sacrifice of hat 
| profit. Extra work frequently arises after award of contract, and wa 
| on which there can be no competition, offering opportunity to a abi 
private firm for profitable charges. car 


The net result of the foregoing conditions is that only a very 
small portion of the work performed for government account on 
floating property, not belonging to the navy, is assigned to navy 
yards. Considerable sums of money are paid by the government 
to private shipyards annually for repair work and construction 
of vessels. This money goes to assist in the maintenance of pri- 
vate plants and their working forces, while similar facilities 
belonging to the government may be lying practically idle. It is 
a common occurrence for a government vessel to be occupying 
a private dry dock or marine railway while a naval dry dock in 
the same vicinity is empty, its operating force and equipment 
suffering from the lack of operating experience offered by the 
work in question, The same applies to all other facilities in the 
navy yards, though perhaps not in so striking a fashion. 
Were the question of assigning to navy yards all government 
4 work within their capacity of being performed advantageously, 
| to be considered in the broad view of being contributory to national 
preparedness, there seems no doubt that an arrangement to this 
end could be perfected. If it were recognized that no accounting 
system devised shows the “ out-of-treasury ” cost of any particular 

job, and some liberal basis of charging for work performed for | 
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other departments were adopted, undoubtedly the government 
would be willing to meet the navy yards more than half way. Con- 
gress always has been disposed to be extremely liberal in its deal- 
ings with questions affecting the performance of work in navy 
yards and in providing for the performing in them of government 
work whenever practicable. It has from time to time imposed 
the requirement for building battleships in navy yards, even in 
the face of statements that such a course would result in greatly 
increasing their cost. In many other ways it has shown a desire 
to aid in developing the facilities and personnel of the navy yards. 
Let the navy profit by this disposition of Congress and assist in 
developing the navy yards to the highest point possible with work 
offered them. 

War, like the nations that wage it most successfully, has been 
industrialized. Unless the industrial part of our navy is developed 
hand in hand with the military, we cannot say we are ready for 
war. Lack of facilities to care for the fleet in war in all prob- 
ability would prove the turning point in an otherwise successful 


campaign. 
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Among the many and highly diversified duties that a naval 
officer may be called upon to perform in these piping times of 
peace, is the handling on board a man-of-war of American, and 
possibly foreign, refugees. Such duty recently fell to the lot 
of the Nebraska at Vera Cruz, and the executive officer found 
that he had neither experience nor available information to aid 
him in handling the large number of men, women and children 
that precipitously availed themselves of the hospitality of the 
ship. That others may benefit from this experience and improve 
on the methods used, if occasion arises, they are briefly described 
herein. 

The very fact of having to receive refugees on board a man- 
of-war indicates that there is thought to be danger in their remain- 
ing on shore, and that other means of removing them are not 
available. This danger may be from natural disturbances, as 
voleanic activity, earthquake, etc., or from war-like operations, 
either between internal factions or against our own country. The 
last of these contingencies is the one with which we are most 
concerned, but in each case the actual handling of refugees on 
board presents practically the same problems, though the state 
of military readiness in which the man-of-war is to be kept may 
vary greatly and may thus complicate the refugee problem. It is 
understood that to run a hotel is far from child’s play; to run a 
man-of-war, we all know is a man-size job. Further than this the 
writer is able to state from personal experience and in a most 
positive manner that the running of a hotel on a battleship 
presents problems of a degree of originality undreamed of in the 
routine performance of duty in ordinary service channels. 
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As is likely to be the case in most instances, the necessity of 
taking off refugees came on rather suddenly, but such action 
had been anticipated, and a general form of procedure decided 
upon in advance. A few hours notice was all that was necessary 
to complete preparations, and at the appointed hour we were 


ready to handle refugees with as little confusion as possible, and 


of course confusion is one of the features to be most carefully 
avoided, particularly in handling unorganized numbers. 

Necessarily, the method of bringing off refugees from shore 
must depend upon the particular circumstances in any given case. 
We used our motor sailing launches which ran at regular intervals, 
that all might not try to come off at once, and that refugees might 
not be left on the water-front between boats, subject to the pos- 
sible annoyance, if nothing more, of the inevitable crowd that 
gathers at such times. 

On board we had prepared and posted in a number of places 
“Instructions for Refugees.” These covered such subjects as, 
general location of refugee quarters, location of toilets, baths, 
etc., place and hotrs for meals, cleaning of quarters, obedience 
to orders of officers and sentries, restrictions as to women and 
children going beyond certain parts of the ship, location of drink- 
ing water, opportunity to purchase certain small articles needed 
from ship’s store, daily inspection of quarters by executive officer, 
lost and found articles, necessity of turning out promptly and 
of getting to meals on time, all women and children to be off main 
deck by 9.00 p. m., necessity for economy in the use of fresh water, 
etc. In these instructions the fact was emphasized that the ship’s 
officers not only had to carry on their usual duties but additional 
ones as well, and the hope was expressed that the privacy of 
officers’ quarters would be rigidly respected. Also it was pointed 
out that a man-of-war was not designed for passengers nor sup- 
plied with the requisites for their comfort, but that every effort 
would be made to make refugees as comfortable as possible, and 
it was further hoped that refugees would meet the situation in a 
spirit of co-operation and in an uncomplaining way. That our 
refugees fully met our hopes in the foregoing can be cheerfully 
stated. e 

As each boat came alongside an officer detailed for that duty 
took station behind a high desk on the starboard side of the 
quarter-deck. Here each refugee was required to give name, 
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Mexican address and home address in the states. That none 
might inadvertently escape without registering, lines were 
stretched across the deck and a chief petty officer was stationed 
to see that no one passed aft until registered. 

As each adult registered he or she was directed to the quarters 
of the executive officer, temporarily used as a “ Refugee Bureau.” 
Here each person was questioned more or less closely as circum- 
stances seemed to require, the women and children were assigned 
places to sleep, and the general scheme of handling refugees was 
explained. 

Orders were to care for Americans first, except of course in 
case of imminent danger, and the object of the questioning of 
refugees was to establish their citizenship, and to locate suspicious 
characters, as the political situation at that time was very tense, 
and a suspicious character on board a man-of-war is a trial at any 
time. It may be said in passing that a number of people were 
detected who said they were Americans but who were not, and 
several suspicious characters were weeded out and promptly 
placed where they could do no harm. 

We were told that we would probably have to receive about 
40 women and children and as many more men, but the first day 
we took on board 143 refugees, and before a transport arrived 
we had on board no less than 466. Men, except a few aged ones, 
were required to sleep on deck. Our enlisted men were asked to 
turn in all blankets that they could spare, all cots were collected 
and spare mattresses were gathered wherever found. The women 
and children were assigned cots or mattresses aft and on the 
starboard side of the gun deck, side curtains being used to screen 
off sleeping quarters and make them as private as possible. 

The starboard side of the gun deck was also used for messing 
refugees, the ordinary mess tables and mess gear being used, and 
one messman for each mess being detailed from the crew. Indi- 
viduals were not assigned to particular messes but all were in- 
structed to form their own messes, friends and families messing 
together and always the same. However, in case of reluctance 
on the part of anyone to fill up vacant places at meals seats were 
assigned without regard to race, color or probable congeniality. 
The fact that the Nebraska was “ operating with reduced com- 
plement ” was of great advantage to the “ hotel,” though decidedly 
detrimental to the man-of-war. 
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It was decided that, as nothing is more conducive to discontent 
than idleness, the refugees should be used in every way possible 
in duties considered proper for them to do. They were required 
to police their own quarters, serve their own food, handle baggage, 
take mess benches and chairs to and from the quarter-deck, run 
errands having to do with refugees, etc. Certain men having a 
good knowledge of Spanish were designated to stand watch with 
the officer of the deck, night and day, for the purpose of hailing 
boats in Spanish and doing duty generally as interpreter. During 
the day a man was kept by one hatch to keep it clear for the use 
of ship’s officers who sometimes had to go to or from the deck 
quickly, and after the first day a refugee was used to register 
the new arrivals. All of these and other duties were done cheer- 
fully and with apparent pride in being able to assist. 

The men were divided into squads of 25 and a squad leader 
for each was designated. All boys from 10 to 15 years of age 
were put in one squad. At quarters each morning all men fell 
in by squads on the port side of the quarter-deck in an orderly 
manner, were mustered and reported. The women and children 
sat on the starboard side of the quarter-deck on mess benches. 
After muster announcements were made, instructions given and 
found articles distributed. Each day refugees were instructed 
in case of emergency to proceed quickly and quietly to their 
stations as at quarters, where further instructions would be given 
them. 
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After announcements were made the executive officer, accom- 
panied by several women selected each day, proceeded to inspect 
refugee quarters below. Very little fault could be found after 
the first day, when it was learned that on a man-of-war instruc- 
tions were not given only, they also must be followed. 

In the meantime the interests of the man-of-war could not 
be wholly sacrificed to those of the hotel. The political situation 
was critical and no one knew what to-morrow, or to-night might 
bring forth. It was necessary that no possible precaution be 
neglected, that drills be continued, that the organization of the 
refugees be not allowed to produce disorganization in the crew. 
For some days before refugees were received the ship had been 
held in momentary readiness. She was partially cleared for 
action, stanchions in wake of guns removed, interfering life- 
lines taken down, etc. At night secondary battery guns were 
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supplied with ammunition and crews slept by them. Machine 
guns and rifles with ammunition were kept on deck. An extra 
watch was kept on deck. Searchlights were kept manned. Suffi- 
cient boilers were kept lighted to move the ship in case of necessity. 

After quarters refugees were kept on the quarter-deck while 
the crew had a short drill, after which the men among the 
refugees were encouraged to go on the forecastle to relieve the 
congestion on the quarter-deck. Also the children were formed 
on the quarter-deck and given a short physical drill, conducted 
by a physical instructor among the refugees. 

One of the things that lurked in the background during the 
entire refugee period was the fear of contagious disease. The 
ship’s surgeon met each arriving boat at the head of the gangway 
and carefully looked each person over, taking any suspected cases 
below at once for closer examination. The feeling of utter dispair 
that came over the executive officer one night when the doctor 
informed him that a small boy who had been on board for several 
days had developed smallpox, is beyond description. There we 
were packed and jammed with women and children with whom 
this boy had been closely associated, and now he had smallpox. 
What could be done? If the knowledge got to the ears of the 
refugees, the panic of mothers would be but little less serious 
than further cases of smallpox. The situation was explained 
tothe boy’s father, and without suggestion he saw that the greatest 
good to the greatest number required that he take the patient 
ashore. We landed them at daylight next morning, disinfected 
everything possible and the refugees were none the wiser. No 
further cases developed. 

Two cases of chicken-pox, detected as they came on board, 
likewise saw the course of wisdom, and several cases of youthful 
whooping cough were merely relegated to the comparative solitude 
of the otherwise childless forecastle. 

Hand baggage only was allowed on board and clean clothing 
was soon at a premium among the women and children. To 
relieve, at least partially, this situation a space on the port 
gallery was screened off, buckets supplied and a clothes line rove. 
Never before on a battleship was seen such a ‘ 
clothes.” Unmentionable garments flapped placidly over the deck 
of a man-of-war and the temper of the women noticeably 
improved. 


‘scrub and wash’ 
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Americans are proverbially lax as to passports, consular regis- 
tration, etc., but it was never realized before how large a per- 
centage of people who consider themselves Americans are not 
so legally. Refugees came on board born in the states of foreign 
parents who thought they were American citizens, though they had 
taken no legal steps in the matter. One born in Europe of 
naturalized Americans and having lived there until 21 years old 
but never registered as a citizen, said he was an American. Copies 
of “declaration of intent” were shown as proof of American 
citizenship, though these documents state explicitly the intention 
to forswear allegiance to .......i..... “of whom I am now 
a subject.” Others. deliberately stated they were Americans 
knowing full well they were not. .Each case was handled on its 
own merits,,and many of them were very disagreeable. 

Suspicious characters were definitely classified as such with 
difficulty, but when so classified could be handled without gloves. 
Asan illustration, take the case of Miss X She was brought 
off to. the ship by,a shore boat late one afternoon, though it was 
most difficult to get a shore boat to. come to the ship. The man 
who, escorted her off did not come on board. She was identified 
by a person from Mexico City as being the wife or “companion” 
of Mr. Y. ,a notorious Mexican political renegade. Her escort 
in the boat was identified by other refugees as being Mr. Y 
When questioned as to why she came off in a shore boat she said 
she did not know the hours for our boats, though another refugee 
said he personally had told her the hours in a hotel on shore. She. 
said further that she did not know the man that escorted her 
off, and had never seen him before. He simply came along as’she 
was.standing on the landing and offered to take her off. . She was 
quite..noticeably..confused when told he was recognized as Mr. 
Y She had the only technically correct passport that came 
on board. There were many, minor suspicious circumstances. 
By the time the cross-questioning was concluded it was, after dark 
and we ran:no boats at night. She was assigned a room alone 
behind armor, and a sentry and a civilian interpreter were put 
outside her door to see. that she was not annoyed, Her baggage. 
was subjected to a very careful inspection for articles not allowed 
on board a man-of-war. The next morning she was interviewed 
again, and told that she could go ashore if she choose, or remain 
on board in the status in which she had spent the night. She 
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elected to remain, and subsequently begged to have her status 
changed, but without result. 

It was realized that reports and rumors allowed to go ashore 
would assume an exaggerated importance by virtue of coming 
from a man-of-war, therefore as a precaution against the possibil- 
ities of to-morrow, refugees were informed that there could be no 
communication with boats alongside, and letters could contain 
only private matters or business and they were all censored by an 
officer detailed for that purpose. Judging by some of the deleted 
matter this was a very wise precaution. More than one woman 
sought the executive officer with tears in her’eyes and anger in 
her voice that her private letters had been actually censored when 
she understood it was merely a form. A polite explanation of 
a few moments and an appeal for real co-operation generally sent 
them away smiling again. 

Not all of the experiences were serious ones. Some were full 
of humor, though it must be said the humor is more apparent in 
retrospect than it was at the time. 

The executive officer went up on the quarter-deck one afternoon 
to get some information from a certain refugee. He had been 
up until after midnight the night before, up at five that morning 
and had not been able to get to a meal on time for a week.’ An: 
attractive young lady came up to him and said with a sweet smile, 
“Please tell me, do naval officers never have anything to do?” 
The unintentional compliment of having things go so smoothly 
that no one seemed to have anything to do was appreciated at the 
time, but the humor of the remark was not appreciated until some 
days later. 

One woman advanced the helpful (?) suggestion that all the 
women and children should change their berthing assignment 
every night that everyone might get equally good assignments. 
As it was, the executive officer had to go around about 9.30 each 
night and almost literally tuck half the women and children into 
their “ beds,” and the suggestion was truly a brilliant one to make 
confusion worse confounded. 

One evening about 9 o’clock a woman rushed up to the execu- 
tive officer on the half deck and reported that she had Jost her 
son, age 10. The executive was just going on deck to give some 
instructions to the officer of the deck. “ Wait just where you are, 
Madam, for a few minutes and it will be attended to.” As he 
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stood talking to the officer of the deck he spied a small boy play- 
ing near the turret. “ Who are you?” was asked. The lost boy. 
When he was delivered to his waiting mother the executive officer 
established with her a reputation for cosmopolitan efficiency which 
the facts were far from warranting. 

One afternoon a very nice looking man came on board, and as 
he entered the “ Refugee Bureau ”’ gave a sigh of relief and said 
“I am certainly glad to be here. I came into Mexico on the 
northern border just 11 days ago. I seem to have had barely 
time to get out.” The executive officer looked him over and said, 
“Will you kindly tell me why you came into Mexico at this stage 
of the game? What is your business?” He replied “ A Presby- 
terian missionary.” 

So the days went, 10 of them in all before the transport arrived 
to relieve us of our burdens. Days to try the ingenuity, temper 
and patience of all hands. We are all prone at times to complain 
at the shortcomings of our men and officers, but they do show 
up well in an emergency. Both officers and men labored from 
early dawn to dewy (or rainy) eve for the safety, convenience and 
contentment of our refugees and did so cheerfully and gladly, 
realizing that our navy has no higher duty than rendering aid and 
assistance in time of danger to our nationals domiciled in a 
foreign land. 

We had handled all told, safely and without accident, 475 
refugees, nine of these having for various reasons been returned 
ashore. When the transport finally arrived there only remained 
the problem of transhipping safely the 466 in what was practi- 
cally the open sea, though only a decided ground swell was 
running. 

Soon after the arrival of the first refugee notices had been 
posted informing refugees that they would be charged 40 cents per 
day for subsistence, and no one would be allowed to leave the ship 
without showing to the officer of the deck a receipt for subsist- 
ence paid, or an acknowledgment that they were without funds. 


On the afternoon prior to the arrival of the transport, due at — 


daylight next morning, the supply officer collected mess bills at 
a table on deck. Each day lists of refugees arriving had been 
prepared, and all lists were kept corrected to date. All refugees 
were assigned numbers as they arrived on board, beginning at 
one with the first person to arrive. On each receipt given by the 
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supply officer was placed the number opposite the name of the 
refugee on the list. By checking off these numbers on the list it 
was easy to ascertain and round up those negligent in paying 
their mess bill. Notices were posted that people would leave the 
ship in the order of their numbers as shown upon their receipts. 
Each person was instructed to write on a piece of paper his 
or her name, address and number, these also to be shown in 
leaving and to be turned in at the head of the transport gangway 
to facilitate matters there. The transport was given a copy of 
our list of refugees, and the numbers were for assistance in 
checking refugees as they arrived, as well as for the same purpose 
in leaving us. 

At 8.00 a. m., the transfer began. When the first boat came 
alongside numbers I to 50 were called and got into the boat, show- 
ing their receipts and being checked off on our list by number. 
Then came the next 50, etc. Each person took his own hand 
baggage, several men among the refugees being detailed to assist 
women traveling alone. Thus the transfer was made without 
disorder and very expeditiously, and by a few minutes after ten 
the man-of-war had ceased to be a hotel, and the executive officer 
heaved a profound sigh of relief, as doubtless others did. 

During the refugee period the duties of the executive officer 
ran the entire gamut of the human scale, from caring for toddling 
infants to assuaging the tempers of irascible grandfathers. It 
was all in the day’s work. He can but admit that there was one 
thing that continually aroused his secret ire, and that was to be 
addressed by man, woman and child as “ officer,” as though he 
were the policeman at the crossing in a strange town. An instance 
will illustrate. One afternoon a woman entered the “ Refugee 
Bureau ”’ to ask for some assistance. She began as per formula, 
“ Officer, will you,” etc. She had been on board about a week, 
having with her a mother and six children. She was a woman 
of intelligence, force and character, but her requests had been 
many and the executive officer had outdone himself in doing 
favors for her, that her troubles might be reduced to a minimum. 
He said to her in the most friendly manner, “ Mrs. A , will 
you pardon me if I ask a question purely for its bearing upon 
the study of human nature? Is it possible that you have been 
on board a week, during which time you have seen me many 
times, and your curiosity has not prompted you to ascertain 
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either my name or my title?” Her answer was a direct and 
unequivocal “ Yes,” and the executive officer thought of the 
words of Captain Hopwood: 


“Tf ye labor from morn until even, 
And meet with reproof for your toil, 
It is well—that the gun may be humbled, 
The compressor must check the recoil.” 


At least two things stand out in memory from the refugee 
period with crystal clearness, viz.: 


Organization is a priceless jewel, and 
A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
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OUR NAVY AND THE WEST INDIAN PIRATES 
(CONTINUED) 
A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 
By Rear ApmirAL Caspar F. Goopricu, U. S. Navy. 





At the end of the summer of 1822, the Island of Porto Rico 
became a center of piratical activity, rivaling in this respect its 
larger sister Cuba. Lieutenant Gregory, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, states: 


I frequently saw gentlemen from Porto Rico while at St. Thomas, and 
was informed that several small privateers were fitted out there, which, if 
not looked after in time, will certainly commit some very serious depreda- 
tions upon our commerce, as they are in reality nothing but pirates ; most of 
their crews being from the establishments of Cuba, and to their thirst for 


plunder add a deadly desire of revenge whenever they fall in with a 
defenceless American.' 


Captain Spence, of the Cyane, seems to have been more suc- 
cessful in his negotiations with the Governor of Porto Rico than 
Captain Biddle had been at Havana. The following are extracts 
from the correspondence between Captain Spence and the Secre- 


tary of the Navy, relating to his negotiations with the Governor 
of Porto Rico: 


U. S. Sup “ Cyane,” St. JoHn’s, Porto Rico, 
September 3rd, 1822 
Sir: ' 
After a passage of twenty five days from the Chesapeake, during which 
we experienced an alternation of calms and head winds, I anchored in this 
harbour. I found no small excitement existing produced by the capture of 
the Pancheta.. The presence of a ship of our force was perhaps seasonable ; 
and possibly may have been the means of preventing unpleasant conse- 
quences. to the Americans here. Before I could enter upon the business 
specially delegated, I was informed of the imprisonment of several citizens 
of the United States, taken from the brig General Jackson, captured and 


‘ASP, IT, 193. 
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sent into Ponce. As no American ought to be restrained of his liberty, in 
any quarter of the world, one hour, without just cause, I addressed his 
Excellency Don Francisco Gonsalez de Linarez, demanding their release, 
...«. The men being liberated, I felt myself at liberty to enter upon the 
execution of my instructions, and immediately addressed him upon the 
subject of the capture of American vessels by privateers out of the Island 
of Porto Rico. 
2 + * * * x * * * * 

On the 27th ult. I addressed to his Excellency letter C, annexing memo- 
randum No, 1, being a list of vessels sent into the different ports of the 
Island, for adjudication. On the 28th I received from his Excellency a reply 
to my representations, which is herewith transmitted, with other subsequent 
communications from him. I then addressed to him letter D..... 

I have the honor to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant 
Ropert TRAIL SPENCE. 
The Hon. Smith Thompson, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. * 


“C”—Letter written by Robert T. Spence to the Governor of 
Porto Rico, of which the following are extracts: 


Untrep States’ Sup “ Cyane,” 
St. JoHNn’s, Porto Rico, Aug. 28, 1822. 

Sir: .... It appears that some of these vessels have been sent in, and 
after a grievous detention, declared to be a “ bad prize ”; subject, however to 
pay all the costs of suit, and one-third of the expenses of the privateer. 

A pretended violation of blockade, it appears, is the pretext for sending 
into the ports of this Island, vessels navigating the sea under the American 
flag. The whole, therefore, may be resolved into two descriptions of cases: 
The first, comprising vessels seized and again released as “bad prizes,” 
paying the whole of the costs of trial, and a portion of the expenses of the 
privateer. ’ 

The principles of equity applicable to such cases are too simple to require 
exposition. The innocent are not to pay the penalty of another’s guilt or 
imprudence. If an American is interrupted in her voyage, captured and 
vexatiously detained, until a judicial investigation determines her to be a 
“bad prize,” it seems to me self evident, that all costs of the suit should be 
paid by the captors, in whom the wrong is; add to this, that proper damages 
should be levied on the aggressor, that the sufferer may be fairly indemnified, 
and the “ privateersman ” be restrained in future by a fear of being, in all 
similar cases, called upon to make good the injury resulting from his wanton- 
ness; without such a check, what is there to limit the mischief done by men 
of this order, who, stealing from their dens and lurking places, pollute the 
ocean with the blood of defenceless sailors, and gorge their cupidity with 
the spoils of plunder and ravage? 

The second description of cases to which I wish to call the immediate 
attention of your Excellency, are those vessels sent in under a pretext of 


* ASP, II, 195; NAV, No. 2, 67. 
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attempting to enter a blockaded port. The pacific policy uniformly pursued 
by the Government of the United States, the just and liberal principles by 
which it has been governed, through all its various struggles, to treat all 
nations as friends, and, especially, to be on the most friendly footing with 
Spain, entitled the citizens of America to the privilege of navigating the 
seas without molestation, on pretexts so flimsy as those of violating a 
“blockade ’’ which has never existed de facto. 

Your Excellency, influenced by high and honorable motives, will doubtless 
see the propriety of ordering all American vessels now detained to be forth- 
with released, and the punishment of marauders who have tarnished the 
dignity of the Spanish character by acts of inhuman treatment to citizens 
of the United States; by the most flagrant outrages; by a prostration of all 
the usages of civilized society ; thereby bringing the commercial world into 
a state truly to be deplored, tending to arm man against his brother man, 
and to make safety no where but in strength and habitual hosility. . .. . 

I remain, with the most perfect consideration, 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
‘ Ropert T, SPENCE. 
His Excellency 
Don Francisco Gonzalez 
Governor of Porto Rico. 

List of American vessels captured by Spanish Privateers, and sent into 
the different ports of Porto Rico: 

Barque American, Emery master, of Kennebunk. This vessel was sent 
into Cape Roxo by the Spanish Felucha la Carmen, tried and declared a 
bad prize, but sentenced to pay all costs of the trial, and one third of the 
charges of the privateer for her detention; and was compelled, in conse- 
quence, to sell her cargo at a great sacrifice. 

Brig Sam, of Portland, Crowell master. This vessel was sent into Cape 
Roxo by the same privateer, and it is understood that she is still detained. 

Brig Bliss, of Baltimore, Dungan master. This vessel was sent into Cape 
Roxo by the same privateer, and after a vexatious detention was suffered 
to proceed, paying all costs of trial, and one third of the expenses of the 
privateer. 

Brig Elisabeth, of Georgetown, West master. This vessel was sent into 
Aguadella bv the privateer General Pereira, for trading to a blockaded port. 

Brig General Jackson, of New York, Langdon master, captured and sent 
into Ponce by the schooner General Pereira, at which place she is now 
detained ; and part of her crew, after very inhuman treatment, imprisoned 
at this place. 


“D”—Extract from letter of Captain Spence to the Governor 
of Porto Rico, under date of August. 29: 


Seeing the evils that result from the course pursued by privateers out of 
this island, I call upon your Excellency, in the name of humanity, and of 
that benign policy which has marked the course of our political career, to 
place such checks and restraints upon their proceedings, as will, in future, 
secure the American commerce from interruption, and those vexatious 
seizures, of which the citizens of the United States justly complain. 
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List of Names and Force of the Privateers fitted out from the various 
ports of the Island of Porto Rico: 

Palomo—A full rigged brig, pierced for twenty guns, carries six guns 
(18 Ib. carronades) has a complement of. one hundred and thirty men. 
Fitted out from this port and now on a cruise. 

Pancheta—An hermaphrodite brig, pierced for sixteen guns, carries ten 
to twelve guns, has a complement of one hundred and twenty men—captured 
by the Grampus. 

Schooner General Pereira—Pierced for sixteen guns, carries six to eight 
guns, and:has a complement of eighty men; is fitted out from this place, and 
now in this port. 

Schooner Bruquena—Carries four guns and fifty to sixty men; fitted out 
from this port and now on a cruise. 

Schooner Hora de la Mar—Fitted out from Faxardo, and now on a 
cruise ; carries one gun and forty men. 

Flechera la Carmen—Fitted out from Porto Cabello; carries four guns, 
and a complement of fifty men. 

Besides the above, there are (I am informed) three or four other small 
privateers, from the different parts of this Island, of the names and force 
of which I have no knowledge. 


The result of this correspondence between Captain Spence and 
the Governor of Porto Rico, is set forth in the captain’s letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy, dated at St. John’s, Porto Rico, 
September 5, 1822: 


Since my letter of the 3rd instant, transmitting my correspondence, I 
have had a conversation with the governor, who begs me to be assured, that 
all he can do, shall be done to meet my wishes, in relation to the privateers 
fitted out of the island; that those already out were equipped before he 
assumed the government; that he is opposed to it, both in his private and 
public capacity ; that future restraints shall be placed upon them; and that 
he will remedy all abuses, as far as he has the power. That the brig 
Andrew Jackson he had ordered to be set at liberty; that he should inquire 
into the cause of her detention, and, unless good and sufficient reasons 
can be given, he will take steps to cause the judge to be remoyed. In 
fine, that he will do his utmost to keep the laws of the nations inviolate. 
That, upon the subject of blockade he can do nothing; it was a question 
that must be settled between the two governments; that blockade had been 
declared by General Morillo, it was recognized, and the consequences of 
violating it were inevitable ; over this question he had no control.* 


Piracy seems to have received a slight check as we find but five ‘ 
captures reported during the month of September: 


The brig Ellen, Hull, of Portland, was robbed by a pirate. Crew badly 


used, but suffered to proceed. y 





* ASP, II, 203; NAV, No. 2, 86. 
*Two captures are mentioned in the Introduction, the Hannah and the 
Patriot. *MWHP. 
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The brig William, Moses Hall, was robbed by the pirates off the Collo- 
rados.° 


The brig Mary Ann, of Boston, was boarded by a piratical schooner close 
in with Stirrup Key, and robbed of her whole cargo. Vessel given up." 

Captain Stephen Cassin, whose name will be frequently men- 
tioned with honor, makes his first appearance on the scene, arriv- 
ing in the Peacock on the station and doing good work to the 
westward of Havana. In the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
the affair is briefly mentioned: 

Five piratical vessels captured by Captain S. Cassin, commanding United 
States’ ship Peacock, on the 28th and 30th September, 1822: burnt two; 


found eighty-nine bags of coffee concealed in the woods by the pirates ; two 
of the vessels sent to New Orleans. 


Captain Cassin’s report of this affair is here given: 


ej U. States Supe “ Peacock,” 
pa beas Havana, roth Oct., 1822. 
Sir 
* * * 4 ra + %: # * # * 


Having been informed at Havana of a piratical establishment at Honda 
Bay, near which several vessels then in the harbour had been captured and 
robbed, I immediately sailed in quest of them, attended by the Revenue 
Cutter, and T have the satisfaction of stating that success has crowned the 
expedition. 

On the morning of the 28th ult. at daybreak we made two small sail under 
the land, Honda Bay bearing S. dist. 7 miles, and at 6 A. M. discovered a 
sail standing for us, when the two sail weighed anchor and stood out like- 
wise, but on observing us bearing up and giving chase, they spoke each 
other and stood in. When we were sufficiently near for the stranger to 
distinguish our character, she put before the wind, and made all sail from 
us. She hoisted the Spanish flag and we did the same, and fired at her sev- 
eral times to bring her to, but she paid no attention to our shot, neither to 
those fired from the revenue cutter, which being in sight, joined in the chase. 
After a chase of 3 hours she was brought to, and on boarding her we found 
a long 12-pdr., mounting a pivot, 12 muskets, and a considerable quantity of 
ammunition, and a crew of 18 persons. She had no permit for arms, and in 
the roll of equipage produced (which was without signature) but ten 
persons were specified. We also found on board a red Ensign and Pendant. 
Conceiving her piratical character plainly evidenced by these circumstances, 
I took her‘ as a prize and sent on board Midt. Thos. Dornin with a crew. 
In the afternoon of the same day I spoke H. B. M. Schooner Speedwell, 
Capt. Gerry, who informed me that a few hours previously he was fired at 
by two schooners under the red flag, which .e chased in as far as he could 
with safety venture with his vessel. I immediately got out the boats and 


*MWHP. 
* Named the Carmen—Log of the Peacock. 
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dispatched them, with about fifty men well armed, and the revenue cutter 
and prize schooner, in pursuit of them, but after a vigilant search among the 
Keys they returned to the ship the following evening without success. The 
following morning, (30th ult) discovering a sail in shore, I again sent the 
boats, manned as above, and commanded respectively by Lieuts. Cassin, 
Stallings, Searcy & Cook, attended by the Revenue Cutter, Capt. Jackson, 
and prize under command of Midt. Thos. Dornin. The Speedwell also 
joined the expedition, and it is with pleasure I mention the politeness of 
Captain Gerry in tendering any assistance that his vessel could afford. The 
following morning they returned to the ship with four schooners they had 
taken as prizes..... 
I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, y". obt. Servt., 
S. CASSIN. 
Hon. Smith Thompson, 
Secy. of the Navy, 
Washington City." 


The indifference of the Cuban authorities to depredations 
occurring even within their immediate neighborhood, was a source 
of great complaint, both official and private. Quoting from one 
of the contemporaneous newspapers, we find that 
ata place called Regla in the harbor of Havana, the pirates also teem and 
their business seems as just well known as that of any merchant in the city. 
A person named Matteo Garcia is at their head, who publicly boasts of his 
earnings—he does not fear justice, because he can purchase it! Powder is 
carried from hence without disguise—their craft have regular licenses to 
pass the Moro. Captures have been made in sight of the fortress and they 
discharge much of their plunder on the wharf at Regla. If a guard happens 
to pass, he is silenced with a bribe.’ 


Also, at this time, there were printed many notices of piratical 
operations (which appear to have taken a fresh start), in language 
which grew more and more vigorous. 


The brig Sampson, Williams, of New-York, was robbed by a pirate off 
the Tortugas. The crew were beaten and bruised in a shocking manner. 
Vessel given up.” 

October 19—The brig Planter, Pratt, of New-York, was boarded near 
Matanzas, and robbed of several articles. Capt. P. was hung three times, 
and some of the crew misused, after which he was left to pursue his course.” 


In November, a spirited attack, made on three piratical schoon- 
ers, resulted in the death of Lieutenant Allen. 


While lying in the harbor of Matanzas, Lieutenant Allen, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the 4Argus-Pelican fight in 1813, heard that three 





*M. C. L., 1822, No. 166; Log of the Porpoise. 
*N, October 5, 1822. 
*MWHP. 
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schooners flying the black flag and manned by about three hundred men 
were forty five miles up the coast, with five merchantmen in their possession. 
Promptly getting under way, Lieutenant Allen came upon the buccaneers 
on the following day, and as the shoal water prevented the Alligator from 
closing on them the boats were ordered out. The pirates immediately made 
sail, and at the same time opened a heavy fire on the pursuing boats. One 
of the musket shot struck Lieutenant Allen in the head while he was stand- 
ing in his boat (which was in advance of the others) animating his men by 
his example, and soon afterward another ball entered his breast, and in a 
few hours he died. The Americans continued the chase and captured one 
of the schooners, besides recapturing the five merchant vessels. The pirates 
did not wait to be boarded, but took to their boats and escaped with their 
two remaining schooners, not, however, without a loss of fourteen killed 
and a large number of wounded. The American loss was three killed, two 
mortally wounded and three injured. The captured schooner mounted one 
long 12-pounder, two long 6-pounders, and four light guns.” 


As in the preceding year, the President’s message was unduly 
optimistic. That some effect was being felt through the activities 
of our schooners cannot be denied, but piracy was still far too 
frequent and the force dispatched for its supression wholly 
inadequate. 

President Monroe, in his sixth annual message, on December 
3, 1822, speaking of the practice of piracy, states: 

It has been found necessary for the protection of our commerce, to main- 
tain the usual squadrons in the Mediterranean, the Pacific, and along the 
Atlantic coast, extending the cruizes of the latter into the West Indies, 
where piracy, organized into a system, has preyed on the commerce of every 
country trading thither. .... 

In the West Indies piracy is of a recent date, which may explain the cause 
why other powers have not combined against it. By the documents com- — 
municated, it will be seen that the efforts of the United States to suppress it, 
have had a very salutary effect. The benevolent provision of the act, under 
which the protection has been extended alike to the commerce of other 
nations, cannot fail to be duly appreciated by them. 

This regrettable deficiency in our naval force in the West 
Indies was made the subject of official consideration. The depart- 
ment’s views on the subject are thus expressed, the following 
being an extract from a letter of Smith Thompson, Secretary of 
the Navy, to Hon. James Pleasants, Jr., Chairman Naval Com- 
mittee of the Senate, dated Navy Department, December 11, 1822: 











*'N, under date of December 7, contains an interesting letter from an 
officer on board the Alligator, giving the details of this fight; M, II, 29 also, 
CHN, III, 22. 
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Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 1oth instant, I have to state that, on 
consultation with the Commissioners of the Navy, it is thought the force 
hereafter mentioned, in addition to the vessels already employed in the 
West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, would be best adapted to the object con- 
templated by the Message of the President. 

One Steam Boat, of 90 to 120 tons, to carry two 18 pourders and two 
12 pounders, upon travelling carriages, so as to fire from any part of the 
vessel. 

Ten fast sailing Schooners, of 45 to 60 tons burthen, to draw not more 
than 5 to 7 feet water, each to be armed with one long 12 or 18 pounder, 
mounted on a circle, with two 12 pound carronades, with the necessary 
number of small arms, to row from 20 to 24 sweeps: and 

Five light double bank Cutters, each to row 20 oars, and adapted to carry 
40 men, well armed with muskets, pistols, boarding pikes, cutlasses, etc.” 


Not only were the affairs in the West Indies in a very serious 
state through the depredations on our commerce by pirates, but 
the enforcement of a paper blockade, established by Spain against 
her revolted colonies, so frequently referred to in preceding pages, 
was likewise a cause of uneasiness. It is impossible to deny the 
accuracy of Lieutenant Ramage’s criticism on this subject: 


Under the plea of a breach of blockade, the Spanish squadron in this 
direction capture all vessels bound to or from ports in possession of the 
Columbian Republic. The naval force of Spain now here consists of an old 
44 gun frigate, the Ligera (one of the Russian contract), an 18 gun brig, the 
Hercule, and a schooner; the whole of which are employed supplying Porto 
Cabello with provisions from Curracgoa; yet, with such a force, and so 
employed, they uphold the monstrous principle of blockading a line of 
coast of more than 1200 miles in extent.” 


That the President realized the necessity of an additional force 
for the suppression of piracy, is evidenced by his message to the 
Senate, on December 10, as follows: 


Recent information of the multiplied outrages and depredations which 
have been committed on our seamen and commerce by the pirates in the 
West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, exemplified by the death of a very meri- 
torious officer, seems to call for some prompt and decisive measures on the 
part of the Government. All the public vessels adapted to the service, 
which can be spared from other indispensable duties, are already employed 
in it; but from the knowledge which has been acquired of the places from 
whence these outlaws issue, and to which they escape from danger, it 
appears that it will require a particular kind of force, capable of pursuing 
them into the shallow waters to which they retire, effectually to suppress 
4% ASP, I, 822; NAV, No. 3, 3. 

“From a letter to Captain Biddle—ASP, I, 822. 
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them. I submit to the consideration of the Senate the propriety of organiz- 
ing such a force for that important object.” 


A little later in the month, a bill authorizing the President to 
buy or build a sufficient number of vessels in addition to those 
employed, to fit, equip and man the same, “ for the purpose of 
repressing piracy and of affording effectual protection to the 
citizens and commerce of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico,” 
was submitted to Congress. The bill was read and passed in one 
day and $160,000 was voted for that purpose.” 

Some such determination was necessary for several more of 
our vessels were attacked by pirates before the end of the year: 


Extract of a letter from Capt. Thurber of brig Marcia of Providence, 
dated Mobile, Jan. 6. 

“1 arrived here after a tedious passage of 70 days from Ivica. Dec. 17, 
5 miles SW of Cape Antonio, schr Camden, Perkins, of Boston, in company, 
at 6 AM saw two piratical cruizers coming out from under the land; at 7, 
they came alongside and directly came on board armed with knives, swords, 
dirks and pistols, and took possession of both vessels—put the brig about, 
and steered for the land with the avowed intention of burning her, and 
killing all hands. They began beating me with their swords, and thrusting 
their daggers at me, threatening to stab me. They broke open chests and 
trunks, the cabin and every part of the vessel, and beat all hands fore and 
aft, to make them confess where the money was, conducting more like 
demons in human shape than men. They rigged themselves out in our 
clothes, and strutted about the decks, flourishing their swords, &c. After 
ravaging about two hours, and being satisfied there was no more money on 
board, they bid us go about our business—taking 175 dollars, small boats, 
oars, rigging, sails and every thing they thought of any value. They stripped 
me of every article of clothing and bedding, watches, spy glass &c. not leav- 
ing me a second shirt or jacket—my mate and people shared the same—my 
articles were worth nearly $400. I expect the schooner did not fare much 
better; they brought their plunder on board of us and counted nearly 
500 dollars in money. They had two English lads to pull their boats, who 
informed my men that they belonged to the British brig Union, which the 
pirates had burnt, and murdered all hands except them. The piratical 
vessels were of about 40 tons, crews chiefly Spaniards, of a most savage 
appearance and conduct. .Three wrecks were on the shore, which had 
apparently been burnt.” * 

December 21—The brig Two Brothers, Knapp, of Newburyport, while 
lying becalmed off the south side of St. Domingo, was captured by pirates 
who detained the vessel but suffered the crew to save themselves in the 





*17 C.—z2 S. S. D. referred to in ASP, IJ, 815. 
**N, December 21, 1822; approved December 20, 1822. 
* PA, February 13, 1823. 
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boat. The brig Vineyard, Gillpatrick, of Boston, was brought to, lat. 31°, 
45, long. 62°, 5’, by a piratical brig, and robbed of a great variety of articles. 
Suffered to proceed.” 


1823 


Our vessels operating in the West Indies were engaged upon 
no holiday task. Much of the work was done in open boats, 
absent from the parent ship for days at a time, searching out 
lagoons and other hidden resorts of pirates. The crews were not 
only exposed to hostile gun-fire and to the vicissitudes of the 
weather, but also to the infection of paludal and yellow fevers. 
The latter, indeed, was the worst enemy they had to encounter, 
its victims outnumbering manyfold those who fell in action. At 
one moment, it seemed as if yellow jack would drive our naval 
vessels altogether out of West Indian waters. In comparison 
with this ever present danger, the discomforts and risks insepar- 
able from boat expeditions were as naught. It speaks volumes 
for the spirit of the navy of those days that its officers and men 
faced this insidious, invisible peril without a murmur, if not 
without apprehension. To stand up in battle against a human 
foe, giving and receiving the blows of actual combat, is a far 
lighter undertaking than to confront the mysterious unseen chance 
of being mortally stricken while unable to ward off the assaults 
of a dread disease. All honor to those who so bravely did their 
duty under appalling conditions. 

The year 1823 opens with a Senate resolution, under date of 
January 3, offering a bounty for the capture of pirates of any 
craft, even of the merchant service. : 

On January 28, the Spark, Jesse Wilkinson, captured a ship 
supposed to be a piratical craft.” 

Under the pressure of public demand, the government at Wash- 
ington selected as commander-in-chief in the West Indies that 
able and gallant, if somewhat choleric, officer, Commodore David 
Porter, and furnished him with a number of vessels, some of 
which were believed to be especially adapted to the capture of 
pirates. The squadron he fitted out at home consisted of the 
following : 

*MWHP. 
*N, February 1, 1823; ASP, III, r4g. 
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Vessel’s Name Rig Guns Commanding Officer 
Peacack ..........Sloop of war.....18...... Captain Stephen Cassin 
eee Schooner ........12......Lt. Comdg. M. C. Perry 
Sue Ntles 5.42... 2s UNE GRINDE 46. * si W. H. Watson 
SOO Say vecsaghe co ES 3. . L. Kearney 
Greyhound .......Schooner ........ 3......Mast. Comdt. John Porter 
FMOROAB GS, ois ok. - tp veen'e ge. 16, GE (Gomdg., TB) Sebpens 
Mosquito ........ Barge .......--.++] 

Gnat 1) So RS eer : ; No guns 

Midget xi. c¥ Nica ! de Gard 

Saud Fly ...0..... . sol 

Gallinipper ....... Geo oe ee 
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It is a matter of doubt whether the vessels already in the West 
Indies were placed directly under Porter, as they should have 
been, naturally, for we find Patterson, at New Orleans, ordering 
Gregory in the Grampus to Campeachy, a month after Porter's 
arrival on the station. 

In active service in the West Indies prior to Porter’s advent 
were 
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besides, conjecturally, some gunboats, etc., under Patterson. Of 
the two valuable schooners of the preceding year, the Alligator 
had been wrecked and the Nonsuch sent to the Mediterranean, 

Porter sailed from Norfolk about February 1o,° but whether 
with all his vessels I am unable to say. His orders from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy are contained in the following letter, under 
date of February 1, 1823: 

Sir—You have been appointed to the command of a squadron, fitted out 


under an act of Congress, of the 20th December last, to cruize in the West- 
India seas and Gulf of Mexico, for the purpose of repressing piracy, and 





* A New York ferry boat, M, II, 31. 
* RSN, 1823. 
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afording effectual protection to the citizens and commerce of the United 


States. 

Your attention will, also, be extended to the suppression. of the slave 
trade, according to the provisions of the. several .acts of Congress, on that 
subject ; copies.of which, and of the instructions heretofore given to our 
naval commanders thereon, are herewith sent to you. 

While it is your duty to protect our commerce against all unlawful inter- 
ruption, and to guard the rights, both of person and property, of the citizens 
of the United States, wherever it shall become necessary, you will. observe 
the utmost caution not to encroach upon the rights of others; and. should 
you, at any time, be brought into discussion, or collision, with any foreign 
power, in relation to such rights, it will be expedient and proper that the 
same should be conducted with as much moderation, and forbearance, as is 
consistent with the honour of your country, and the just claims of its 
titizens. 

The system of piracy which has grown up in. the West-Indies, has 
obviously arisen from the war between Spain and the new governments, her 
late provinces, in this hemisphere ; and from the limited force in the islands, 
and their sparse population, many portions of each: being entirely unin- 
habited, and desolate, to which the active authority of the government does 
not extend. It is understood that establishments have been made by parties 
of these banditti, in those uninhabited parts, to which they carry their 
plunder, and retreat in time of danger. It cannot be presumed, that the 
government of any island will afford any protection, or countenance, to such 
robbers. It may, on the contrary, confidently be belicved, that all govern- 
ments, and particularly those most exposed, will afford all means in their 
power for their suppression. 

Pirates are considered, by the law of nations, the enemies of the human 
race. It is the duty of all nations to put them down; and none who respect 
their own character, or interest, will refuse to do it, much less afford them 
an asylum, and protection. The nation that makes the greatest exertions 
to suppress such banditti, has the greatest merit. In making such exertions, 
it has a right to the aid of every other power, to the extent of its means, 
and to the enjoyment, under its sanction, of all its rights, in the pursuit 
of the object. In the case of belligerents, where the army of one party 
enters the territory of a neutral power, the army of the other has a right 
to follow it there. In the case of pirates, the right of the armed force of 
one power, to follow them into the territory of another, ts more complete. 
In regard to pirates, there is no neutral party; they being the enemies of 
the human race, all nations are parties against them, and may be considered 
as allies. 

The object and intention of our government is, to respect the feelings, as 
well as the rights of other, both in substance and in form, in all the 
measures which may be adopted to accomplish the end in view. Should, 
therefore, the crews of any vessels, which you have seen engaged in acts 
of piracy, or which you have just cause to suspect of being of that character, 
retreat into the ports, harbours, or settled parts of the islands, you may 
enter, in pursuit of them, such ports, harbours, and settled parts of the 
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country, for the purpose of aiding the local authorities, or people, as the 
case may be, to seize, and bring the offenders to justice; previously giving 
notice that this is your sole object. Where a government exists, and is felt, 
you will, in all instances, respect the local authorities, and only act in aid of, 
and co-operation with them; it being the exclusive purpose of the govern- 
ment of the United States, to suppress piracy ; an object in which all nations 
are equally interested, and, in the accomplishment of which, the Spanish 
authorities, and people, will, it is presumed, cordially co-operate with you. 
If in the pursuit of pirates, found at sea, they shall retreat into the unset- 
tled parts of the islands, or foreign territory, you are at liberty to pursue 
them, so long only as there is reasonable prospect of being able to apprehend 
them ; and, in no case, are you at liberty to pursue and apprehend any one, 
after having been forbidden so to do, by competent authority of the local 
government. And should you, on such pursuit, apprehend any pirates, upon 
land, you will deliver them over to the proper authority, to be dealt with 
according to law; and you will furnish such evidence, as shall be in your 
power, to prove the offence alleged against them. Should the local 
authorities refuse to receive, and prosecute such persons, so aprehended, on 
your furnishing them with reasonable evidence of their guilt, you will, then, 
keep them, safely and securely, on board some of the vessels under your 
command, and report, without delay, to this department, the particular 
circumstances of such cases.” 


* ASP, II, 203. 
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NAVAL CORPS 


3y Captain Tuomas W. Kinxarp, U.S. Navy 





If consideration be given to the varied duties of officers con- 
nected with the naval establishment, it becomes easy to picture 
that official body as subdivided into quite a large number of 
specialized groups or corps. 

By way of discussion, let us make a tentative grouping, the 
names of the individual groups or corps indicating to a greater or 
less degree the character of the duties to be assigned to each 
group. 

We then arrive at something like the following: 


NAVAL Corps 


(1) Line or executive; (2) navigating; (3) ordnance; (4) 
torpedo; (5) signal (including radio) ; (6) marine engineering ; 
(7) naval architecture; (8) pay; (9) commissary; (10) law; 
(11) medical; (12) civil engineer; (13) astronomy; (14) avia- 
tion. In the United States Navy, the duties of the corps desig- 
nated above as (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (10), (14), and to 
some extent (13), are performed by one corps called the line. 
Also the duties of the corps designated as (8) arid (9) are per- 
formed by one corps called the pay corps. The corps of naval 
constructors performs the duties of naval architect and naval 
constructor. A dental corps has recently been added to the 
service. 

Discussions as to the number of corps which should obtain 
have doubtless occupied the spare moments of naval officers ever 
since the navy has existed. At times the trend of opinion has 
been in favor of providing an additional corps to take over some 
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of the duties of a corps already existing ; and at other times opinion 
has favored consolidation of existing corps. 


NAVIGATION 


The everyday navigation of naval vessels, including a fair 
knowledge of the compass and its adjustment, is part of the 
routine duties of the line officer. At the same time certain of the 
officers of the line have acquired more than ordinary knowledge 
of and skill in some particular feature of the science and art of 
navigation. Nautical surveying, longitude determinations, im- 
proved methods for determining ship’s position, etc., are some 
of the fields which provide work for the expert ; and, when the 
navy department requires particularly skilful work done along 
any of these lines, the officers known to have acquired the neces- 
sary special knowledge and skill are considered for the detail to 
the duty required. Thus we have cases of “ specialization within 
the line.” 

ORDNANCE 


The talk of forming a separate and additional corps for the 
study and prosecution of ordnance matters, including the study 
and manufacture of powder and other explosives, is perennial. 
At the same time the prevailing opinion appears always to have 
been against such a proposition. Here again we have specializa- 
tion within the line. 

And here we come to a principle which is considered by many 
officers to be of fundamental importance. For brevity and con- 
venience I shall call it the “ Design by Users” principle. It is 
held that in order to secure designs of guns or other naval 
equipment that will be quite up to date and entirely practical, the 
design should in every case be worked out, or at least closely 
supervised, by an officer who has used such devices, or is shortly 
to use them, in actual service afloat. 

The question arises: Were a separate ordnance corps estab- 
lished, would not this corps become largely a shore duty group 
that would eventually work in ruts from which it could hardly 
be dislodged ? 

TORPEDOES 

There can be no doubt that certain officers of the line have 

manifested special skill in the construction, care, and use of tor- 
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pedoes ; nor that by continued study and devotion to this particular 
line of work they have accumulated important stocks of informa- 
tion and considerable wisdom as to torpedo matters. 

But does all of this form a sufficient justification for the for- 
mation of a separate torpedo corps? 

Here it may be well to proclaim another principle which has the 
sanction of many officers. Let us call it the “ Delve into Details 
While You're Young” principle. I have talked with young 
officers each of whom had taken up some specialty, and have 
asked them severally whether they would care to leave the line 
to become a member of a corps wholly devoted to the specialty in 
question. The answer has been almost invariably in the negative ; 
the officer questioned believed that in his later years it would be 
more appropriate for him to be engaged:in broader naval duties. 
As he moved on, after having devoted some of his best years to a 
specialty, younger men would gradually step in to fill the vacancies 
thus caused ; and these younger men would bring with them keen- 
ness and zeal which would make for advancement in the specialty. 

It would be idle, I think, for anyone to argue that devotion of 
some of the best of an officer’s younger years to a specialty unfits 
him for achieving success later in such fields as ship command, 
tactics, and strategy. By way of illustration of the operation of 
this principle I may take from our own naval annals the name of 
Sampson, the ordnance officer and physicist, and from contem- 
porary European military history the names of Kitchener and 
Joffre, the military engineers. 


SIGNAL AND RapIo 

In the old days familiarity with comparatively simple codes, 
Wig-wag systems, and flag systems was all that was demanded of 
the signal officer. 

The great speed of modern war vessels and the wonderful 
means of communication now at the disposal of naval officers 
are matters which give the signal officers much to ponder over. 
But the scientific developments of radio and other apparatus 
can be handled adequately by a small group of officers; and ex- 
perience has shown that this subject can very well be cared for 
by line officers, especially by those who have had the advantage 
of post graduate study. 
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MARINE ENGINEERING 


The amalgamation of the old engineer corps with the line, which 
took place in March, 1899, is still fresh in the memory of half of 
the officers of the service. 

I feel sure that conviction that the old state of affairs should 
be revived by the establishment of a separate engineer corps for 
the design, construction, and operation of the machinery, espe- 
cially the motive machinery, of our naval vessels, does not obtain 
in the minds of naval officers in general. It is a proposition that 
is usually broached outside of the service, and by those who do 
not understand their subject. 

The amalgamation act produced at once harmony and efficiency. 
When the vast power and complication of the machinery installa- 
tions of modern battleships, including electrical equipment, are 
considered it must be admitted, I think, that our young officers 
assigned to engineering duty have well met the responsibilities 
imposed upon them. And the post graduate department is annu- 
ally turning out in sufficient numbers officers who have received 
and assimilated admirable training as designers and inspectors. 

So, without further discussion of this item, I pass on to the next. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


In our navy the naval architect and the naval constructor are 
combined in the same individual. 

After receiving a preliminary training at sea and in post grad- 
uate schools, the young line officer selected for the corps of naval 
constructors receives his commission as an assistant naval con- 
structor. Thenceforth in order to gain promotion he must pass 
examinations in theoretical and practical naval architecture, 
although his details to duty may never require much more than 
the practical knowledge. 

It is fortunate that our naval constructors have had at least a 
short period of sea duty before entering the corps; and unfor- 
tunate that they do not receive regularly while in the lower grades 
sea assignments that will keep them intimately posted on material 
and personnel afloat. It would appear that the “ Design by 
Users ” principle should apply to this corps as to all others; and 
that occasional and regular details to sea duty for periods varying 
from six months to a year would work great benefit to the service. 
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Let us here consider one more principle: “ Naval officers of 
all corps should keep in touch with each other not only through 
their work but over and beyond it; that is, they should not labor 
as if in separate cells where no personal contact with the others 
can bring the intimate understanding and sympathy that make 
for the highest efficiency of all of the personnel.’ Intercourse 
with each other in a social way, such as officers get on cruising 
ships, brings to the front the various points of view and promotes 
harmony of action; harmony promotes efficiency. 

When naval constructors go to sea, their billets should not be 
merely those of observers or inspectors. They should be placed 
if practicable in charge of men, and should thus be brought to feel 
that they are of the working complement of their respective 
vessels. 

A young constructor of the rank of lieutenant or lieutenant 
commander returning from such a cruise will know the ship and 
her needs not only because he has seen the vessel under working 
conditions, but because in addition he has belonged to her and has 
worked side by side with her other officers and men. 


Pay AND COM MISSARY 


Some of the best and most efficient officers that I have known 
in line and staff have fairly loathed accounts. Hence it would 
appear that officers of the accounting departments ashore and 
afloat should be selected from volunteers for the duty ; and most 
of them should perform such duty permanently. If young line 
officers volunteer for transfer to the accounting corps, so much 
the better for the cause of harmony and all-around efficiency. 

In our service the duties of supply officer, commissary officer, 
and pay officer are often assigned at one and the same time to a 
single individual. It is true that one officer of the pay corps may 
shine as a commissary, another as a storekeeper, and a third as 
an accountant ; and on occasions an officer of this corps is detailed 
to duty because of his special qualifications, but on the whole 
experience has not created a demand for the formation of addi- 
tional corps to take over exclusively any of the three above- 
mentioned groups of duties. 

It may be here remarked as another principle that an officer of 
the pay corps or of the medical corps who has reached command 
rank has, as a rule, survived his greatest usefulness afloat. For 
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the sake of his own efficiency and the maximum return to the 
naval service he should be given a shore assignment, except for 
duty as fleet paymaster or fleet surgeon. The practice in our 
navy appears to be in accord with this principle. 


Law 


There are two kinds of law to be considered by the naval 
officer: military law and international law. 

International law is, of course, studied by all line officers, and 
should be well understood by those of command rank. Knowl- 
edge of it is held to appertain to line officers as part of their stock 
in trade. 

It does not appear that there should be any corps of international 
law officers in the naval service, as the department of state handles 
the higher questions of international law. 

Military law is quite a different matter. A considerable knowl- 
edge of it is usually acquired by all officers during a decade or two 
of service ; and a few officers, usually of the line, become expert 
in the subject. 

At times an officer detailed to duty as judge advocate of an 
important court feels his shortcomings as a prosecutor ; but, with 
the assistance of pririted standard instructions combined with 
his own experience, he manages to get through with his task 
creditably. 

While it may not be advisable to create a corps of naval law 
officers, yet it appears necessary to encourage a considerable num- 
ber of officers of adequate talent for the work to make special 
study of military law. 


MepicaL Corps 

The necessity for a distinct medical corps with appropriate 
rank and emoluments appears to be so obvious as not to require 
discussion. 

Happily medical officers perform duty both at sea and on shore ; 
which, according to principles previously laid down, is a desirable 
condition. 

Civit ENGINEERING 


The planning and construction of drydocks, sea walls, impor- 
tant buildings, roads, sewerage systems, and so forth require 
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expert supervision ; and in consequence the corps of civil engineers 
of the navy exists. 

It does not appear that this corps should be a large one, as 
civilian assistants are available for the execution of details. 

At present this corps is recruited from the line, the young 
officers selected for this duty passing through the post graduate 
department of the naval academy to the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute of Troy, N. Y. 

Civil engineers of the navy do not perform sea duty ; but they 
and the service would be benefited by an occasional month with 
the fleet. 


ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICS 


Nautical astronomy is one of the studies of the navigator ; and 
a knowledge of it is essential for some of the work. assigned to 
naval officers. 

The problems taken up at the naval observatory call for more 
than an everyday knowledge of astronomical science. This need 
has been met by the establishment of a special corps of officers 
known as professors of mathematics. 

Professors of mathematics in the navy have performed duty 
other than at the naval observatory. ‘Alongside of line officers 
they have taught mathematics and other subjects at the naval 
academy, and have acted as consultants in technical work, and as 
inspectors of engineering material. 

The tendency of proposed legislation is to permit the existence 
of the corps of professors of mathematics to terminate with the 
resignation, retirement, or death of its present members. 

In the event that such legislation should be enacted, it might 
prove desirable to create a very limited corps of astronomers. 


AVIATION 


One of the questions of the hour is: Shall aviation be con- 
sidered strictly line duty, or shall a separate corps of aviators 
be formed ? 

Aeroplanes and dirigible balloons must be designed and con- 
structed before they can be operated. The aviator or operator 
need not be accomplished as a designer or constructor. 


Up to date in our service the designing and construction have 
been accomplished by officers of the construction corps operating 
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in conjunction with the aviators, who have been young line 
officers. Occasionally the construction officer makes a flight in 
order to get first hand knowledge of design and construction 
requirements. The engine design and construction are under the 
cognizance of line officers. 

Apparently there has been no pronounced demand in the naval 
service itself for a separate aviation corps. But the subject is 
so new that later developments may bring about a change of policy. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES 


1. Design by users. 2. Delve into details while you're young. 
3. Naval officers of all corps should keep in touch with each 
other not only through their work but over and beyond it ; that is, 
they should not labor as if in separate cells where no personal 
contact with the others can bring the intimate understanding and 
sympathy that make for the highest efficiency of all of the per- 
sonnel. 4. Officers of the pay corps and medical corps of com- 
mand rank should not go to sea except as fleet officers. 


CONCLUSION 


At present no new naval corps are necessary. 
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THE FIRST NAVAL TRAINING CRUISE: ITS 
ACCOMPLISHMENT AND PORTENT 
WITH AN APPENDIX 
COVERING ALL IMPORTANT POINTS OF THE CRUISE OF 
1916 AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE TRAINING 
By Lieut. ComMaAnpeR W. B. Tarpy, U. S. Navy 





FOREWORD 


This article is written in order to bring to the notice of officers 
of the service the patriotic effort made by prominent citizens to fit 
themselves for service in the navy in time of stress. In order that 
afair presentation may be made in a short compass, excerpts from 
various official correspondence and reports are published as an 
appendix. The dates and their sequences taken in conjunctior«! 
with the subject-matter covered by the several orders, reports, et *¢-» 
enable one to obtain a fair understanding of the original cr+™SE, 
the growth and development of the movement, and the ¢ lepart- 
ment’s contemplated action in furthering this patriotic moy “@™Ment. 


ORIGIN OF THE CRUISE 

About a year ago certain influential citizens of some of the 
principal Atlantic seacoast cities decided among themselve* that 
citizenship should, and does, carry with it obligations as well as 
privileges. They approached the Navy Department and secuted 
its co-operation in their laudable effort to interest a sufficiently 
large number of citizens to justify the department’s taking steps 
to turnish the means by which they might obtain definite elemen- 
tary training that would fit them for service in time of war and 
would also give them an insight into the navy’s present needs. 
The first result of this discussion was the department’s circular 
published in the early spring, setting forth the requirements for 
enrollment for the civilian naval training cruise. Immediately 
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after the promulgation of this circular, local committees were 
formed in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and other cities, for the 
purpose of recruiting for this movement. ‘The department, 
through the officer in charge of the eastern recruiting district, dis- 
tributed information and gave instructions to recruiting officers 
throughout the country, prescribing qualifications for enrollment, 
together with the requirements of the cruise. Under the stimulus 
of patriotic motives, sharpened by knowledge of conditions obtain- 
ing throughout European countries due to the great war, recruit- 
ing rallies were held in many vicinities, and prominent citizens 
gave of both their time and money to secure enrollments of repre- 
sentative men. At about this time, and before any definite assign- 
ment of vessels had been made for executing the contemplated 
cruise, the movement itself outgrew the single idea of a short 
cruise. This is attested by the fact that committees of prominent 
citizens visited commandants and the commander-in-chief of the 
reserve fleet in an effort to secure instructions and drills prelimi- 
nary to the cruise. 

On April 28, 1916, the department informed the commander-in- 
chief of the reserve fleet, that the civilians under training would 


be embarked on vessels of his force. It was further directed that 
e prepare and submit to the department a tentative schedule of 

' 1d movements. The commander-in-chief of the reserve 
now apprised of the fact that he was expected to 

= department’s plans in connection with the civilian 
tran ruise, formulated supplementary plans providing for 
pre’ wary drill and practical instruction of such civilians as 


nught present themselves on board reserve vessels at Philadelphia, 
‘York and Boston. This scheme received the approval of the 
‘©pe* tment and was carried into effect at Philadelphia and Boston. 
During this period of preliminary training at the Philadelphia 
‘*.vy Yard, it was no uncommon sight to see from 40 to 50 high- 
Powered machines lined up in the vicinity of the marine barracks 
while their owners and their friends, dressed in white working 
clothes, were being drilled on the marine parade ground by drill 
sergeants and corporals, under the general direction of Captain 
Logan Feland. For weeks before the date set for the beginning 
of the civilian naval training cruise, from 100 to 125 enrolled 
civilians from Philadelphia and the vicinity, drilled during the 
afternoon and evening of one day each week for a period of from 
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two to five hours. These drills comprised boat drill under sail and 
oars, signal drills, tactical evolutions in power boats, school of 
the soldier, squad and company, and drills as section of artillery. 
For the members who attended both the afternoon and evening 
drill, arrangements were made whereby they were messed at 
regular crew's messes on board the Alabama. 

Because of the fact that a definite schedule and itinerary could 
not be promulgated earlier than June 5, 1916, the department was 
constrained to extend the dates of enrollment until August 1, 1916, 
15 days before the beginning of the cruise. Nine vessels of the 
reserve fleet were utilized, and civilians were embarked at Port- 
land, Boston, Newport, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, and Charleston. The vessels rendezvoused at Fort Pond Bay, 
Long Island, and after two days at this anchorage proceeded to 
the anchorage at the eastern end of Block Island where other 
vessels constituting the blue force in the department’s “ strategic 
maneuver, number three,” assembled. 

The time spent on board the vessels from date of embarkation 
to date of rendezvous, together with that spent at the two above- 
mentioned anchorages, was devoted to outfitting and stationing the 
civilians. During the following week, that covering the war game, 
the regular complement of ship’s officers and men found very 
little time that could be devoted to the instruction of drilling of 
the civilians. 

After the completion of the war game, the vessels with civilians 
on board proceeded to Hamptor Roads where a short liberty was 
granted. While some of the vessels were coaling and provisioning, 
all civilians were landed and after about one hour of preliminary 
drill in company and battalion formations, they were formed into 
a brigade and passed a very creditable review. This, notwith- 
standing the fact that they had never before been together and 
that the complements of many of the ships had never drilled 
under arms except in squad formation on board ship. 

The next, and by far the best stage of the cruise, was the few 
days spent in Tangier Sound preparing for and holding target 
practice with broadside guns, using fixed ammunition, This prac- 
tice was held under the rules governing target practice of gunboats 
and cruisers—ig1i. While the rate of fire was purposely kept low 
in order to avoid the possibility of accident, it speaks volumes for 
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the intelligence and cool-headedness of the civilians to state that 
the average score of all vessels was above 50 per cent of hits. 

During the time of the strategic maneuver, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, was 
embarked on the flagship Rhode /sland for about two days. By 
this time it had become apparent that the scheduled employment 
of the vessels, which provided for two or more ships to co-operate 
with power boats in local coast defence at each of the following 
stations, Boston, Newport, New York, and the Delaware Capes, 
formed somewhat of an anti-climax. That is to say, that the 
embarking and settling down on board ship, together with the 
rendezvousing of the vessels, constituted one high point; the par. 
ticipating in the war game the second high point; and the target 
practice in Tangier Sound the climax of the cruise. It was thought 
that the routine shipboard drill, lacking such activity as appealed 
to the imagination of the layman, which would ensue while the 
battleships were forming a base of supply and communication and 
a point of attack for the relatively few power boats at the several 
stations, would not hold the interest and enthusiasm of the 
civilians at the high pitch which had been established theretofore. 
Accordingly, it was proposed that the battleships be relieved by 
torpedo-destroyer mother boats, and submarine tenders, in order 
to enable civilians to be landed for two or three days’ drill on shore, 
and that they then proceed to the North River to be reviewed by 
the President and to enable the civilians to parade in New York, 
the parade also to be reviewed by the President. The Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and the commander-in-chief of the reserve 
force agreed to this proposition by the civilians and all felt that 
this would form a fitting climax to the first naval training cruise. 
Unfortunately, the department was unable to excuse the battle- 
ships from participation with the motor boats in the naval defence 
district work, and this proposition fell through. 

This is the more to be regretted because of the fact that early in 
the cruise it became evident to the great majority of civilians that 
the chief accomplishment of this first cruise would be the estab- 
lishment of the civilian naval preparedness movement. This ts 
attested by the fact that early in the cruise steps were taken to 
secure the appointment of a certain number of delegates from the 
civilians embarked on each vessel to attend a preliminary organi- 
zation meeting which was held September 1 on board the flagship 
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Rhode Island. These delegates at this meeting discussed the field 
of usefulness of such a movement and provided for the definite 
creation of a national organization by appointing delegates to the 
national organization meeting to be held in New York on or about 
October 15, 1916. 


ACCOMPLISH MENT 


The arrangements for this meeting, together with the formation 
of a national association, the adoption and promulgation of the 
purposes, the constitution and by-laws of the Naval Training 
Association of the United States (included in the appendix to this 
article), constituted the chief accomplishment of this first naval 
training cruise, August 15 to September 12, 1916. Some of the 
subsidiary accomplishments of this first training cruise may be 
enumerated as follows: 

(a) For the first time in the history of the navy an opportunity 
was given to the layman to learn at first hand some of the funda- 
mental requirements of the navy and of naval life. 

(b) By bringing naval officers and enlisted men in contact with 
college men, professional men and men of large affairs in indus- 
trial and commercial life, the opportunity was afforded for the 
Navy to acquire a better appreciation of successful methods em- 
ployed in civil life. Undoubtedly this mutual reaction can be made 
beneficial both to the navy and to the civilians whose support the 
navy must have. 

(c) The democratic spirit shown by all civilians embarked, 
Without regard to the dignity or prominence of the positions they 
occupied in civil life, had a most beneficial effect in setting forth 
the fact that a position is honorable only in so far as one performs 
honorable service. This resulted undoubtedly in causing the en- 
listed men to feel a new found dignity in their naval service. (The 
query was frequently raised among the men as to why yacht owners 
and millionaires should enlist for service on board a man-of-war. 
This was usually answered by a shipmate to the effect that these 
men were earnestly endeavoring to fit themselves for active service 


in case of need.) 


(d) The fact that men prominent in civil life went ashore in 
sailor's uniform and travelled from point of debarkation to their 
homes in the same uniform, naturally tends toward the prevention 
of discrimination against men in uniform. 
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(e) The excellent duty performed by civilians, highly trained 
in civilian pursuits but without naval training, shows great possi- 
bilities for the employment of this class of men in various naval 
activities, should their services be required. 

(f{) The civilians, many of whom are in charge of big industrial 
or business organizations on shore, realized, as never before, the 
scope and intricacies of naval requirements, so that they and their 
friends and acquaintances will, in the future, regard the naval 
profession as an exacting one requiring the best efforts of a life- 
time of training and practice. They have been disabused of the 
fallacious idea that naval officers are military martinets or that 
they constitute a snobbish caste. They have been impressed with 
the fact that the enlisted men of the navy constitute a class of clean, 
intelligent, ambitious, courageous American manhood. This is 
attested by the statements of numerous civilians accustomed to 
handling large bodies of men in civil industry. They readily 
admitted that the crew of a battleship rates higher in moral, 
physical and intellectual qualifications than does the force of a 
large manufacturing concern, for instance. 

(g) From short experience and close observation, they have 
realized the necessity for perfect readiness of vessels so far as the 
material is concerned, as well as a crying need for an adequate 
complement for all ships of the navy that have a military value. 


PORTENT 

From the accomplishments of this first training cruise, together 
with the purposes of the Naval Training Association of the United 
States, as set forth at its organized meeting (published in the 
appendix ), it is evident that the naval training cruise has been a 
means of inaugurating a movement, national in scope, through 
which the navy may gain widespread popularity. 

Since the personnel of the navy is practically without franchise, 
and since it is precluded from exercising any influence on govern- 
mental policy, the officers and men of the regular navy may not 
hope to accomplish a great deal through any direct proselyting 
of the people or influencing of legislation. Nevertheless, it is an 
axiom that naval policy should be determined by the policy of the 
government, and that the navy should be strong enough and effi- 
cient enough to enforce the government’s policy. It is believed. 
therefore, that the Naval Training, Association of the United 
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States will become an important agency in shaping public opinion 
and directing it to demand a navy sufficiently manned and efficient 
to meet the requirements of the government. 

Military and naval men are practically of one accord in the 
belief that in a republic there can be no adequate preparation for 
war, short of universal service. This movement, inaugurated by 
the first naval training cruise, and carried forward by the Naval 
Training Association of the United States, undoubtedly is a step 
toward preparing the mind of the people for universal service. 
Pending this happy consummation, it is realized that were the 
United States unhappily precipitated into a war with a first-class 
power, the navy alone would need from 60,000 to 100,000 volun- 
teers to man coast patrol and coast defence vessels, mine layers, 
mine sweepers, vessels of the auxiliary fleet, and to fill many 
billets on board vessels of the regular fleets. In all previous wars 
to which the United States has been a party, except the Spanish- 
American War, this requirement could be, and was usually, met 
by taking in, as volunteers, officers and men of the merchant 
marine. This source of supply is no longer available to any great 
extent for the following reasons: First, many, if not all, available 
vessels of our small merchant marine would be pressed in service, 
the operation of which would require their civilian personnel. 
Second, due to the intricacies and complications of the engineering 
and mechanical appliances of modern war vessels, seamen trained 
in the merchant service are not capable of performing the’ duties 
required in the modern navy. Therefore, it seems evident that the 
navy must assist in developing and training a source of supply 
which may be drawn on in time of war. From the known require- 
ments of a modern navy and from the short experience with the 
civilians embarked in the recent civilian training cruise, it is 
believed that the most logical source from which to draw, when it 
becomes necessary to greatly increase the naval force, is the source 
represented by the type of citizens affiliated with the Naval Train- 
ing Association of the United States, that is to say, from men of 
technical and professional training ; those who are engaged in big 
civilian undertakings which require mechanical or engineering 
abilities and experience; from the graduates and undergraduates 
of colleges, universities and technical schools. Of the men who 
made the recent civilian training cruise; probably at least 40 to 
50 per cent were college men, many others were college under- 
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graduates, while most of the engineering professions were repre- 
sented, together with a few representatives of the medical, clerical 
and other professions, the remainder being made up of men of 
affairs in commerce, industry, etc. An effort was made to handle 
these men very much in the same manner as midshipmen are 
handled on practice cruises, and it was astonishing to see how 
readily individual men grasped certain definite duties and how 
proficient they became in the short time available for their in- 
struction, 

It is believed that the course tentatively proposed by the depart- 
ment will enable each individual taking it to learn the preliminary 
needs of the navy, to accustom himself to naval life and discipline 
and to enable the officer under whom he serves to determine the 
particular line of naval activity for which the individual is best 
fitted. If this can be accomplished during the training prescribed 
for candidates for the various classes of reserves, it is fair to pre- 
sume that.a great majority of the civilians who take this pre- 
liminary candidate’s training will enroll in the class of naval 
reserve for which they are individually best fitted. 

[t will be seen from the memorial addressed by the National Sec- 
retary to the Secretary of the Navy, that, in addition to the train- 
ing of the adults, a desire is expressed to organize a juvenile sec- 
tion which shall be a constant feeder to the adult organization and 
which will materially assist in popularizing the navy and providing 
necessary recruits for the future. The hope is also expressed that 
technical schools may be prevailed upon to co-operate to the extent 
of encouraging their undergraduates to take summer. training 
courses on board vessels of the reserve force, which would tend to 
qualify them for the appointments as acting ensigns, provided for 
in the 1917 Naval Bill, as well as to qualify them for various engi- 
neering positions in the volunteer service. 

Finally, it should be definitely realized that this association. is 
non-partisan, non-political, composed entirely of men who realize 
that their several positions in civil life would compel them to 
volunteer for active service in time of war: men, who, because 
of this realization and because of their knowledge of the unpre- 
pared condition of men similarly circumstanced in England at the 
outbreak of the present great war, have decided that it is the part 
of wisdom as well as patriotism to give of both their time and 
money in order to prepare themselves for the best service of which 
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they are capable in time of war. The great majority of these men 
have fixed vocations and definite civilian ambitions. They are 
therefore not looking for any permanent naval affiliation in time of 
peace. On the contrary, they are practically willing to devote their 
annual holidays to so prepare themselves that they may be of 
real, vital service to the government in time of war. All naval 
officers realize that there will be many important and prominent 
positions which will have to be filled by volunteers in any great war 
wherein the United States is a party. 

It is believed that it is the part of wisdom for the Navy Depart- 
ment and naval officers individually, to seize this free-will offering 
on the part of educated, thinking citizens, to encourage them in 
their efforts, to provide them with all means at the disposal of the 
Navy Department to qualify for the highest duties that their 
native ability, their broad civilian experience, their technical attain- 
ments and general education may enable them to perform. 


APPENDIX 
CIRCULAR 
NAVAL TRAINING CRUISE FOR CIVILIANS 


The Navy Department has authorized a naval training cruise for civilians 
which will begin August 15, 1916, and last until September 12, 1916. The 
course of training is to be given on board reserve battleships. Civilians 
will be recruited by naval districts and the ships will be allotted according 
to the number of recruits accepted in each district. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ENROLLMENT 


Must be a citizen of the United States, in good standing and vouched for 
by at least two reputable citizens whose standings are known to the recruit- 
ing officer. 

Age 19 to 45, inclusive. Minors must have the consent of parent or 
guardian. 

Must pass a prescribed physical examination. 

Previous service in the army, navy or marine corps, if any, must have 
been honorable. 

Applicants must qualify in one of the following classes: 

(a) Undergraduate of a college, university or technical school. 

(b) Graduate of a college, university or technical school. 

(c) Demonstrate to the satisfaction of the recruiting officer sufficient 
knowledge of maritime matters or experience with water craft to warrant 
enrollment. 

(d) Pilot or pilot apprentice. 

(e) Service on any merchant vessel (including fishing vessel) in any 
capacity for six months or more. 
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(f) Six months’ experience, or its equivalent, in one of the following 
trades: Machinist, boilermaker, plumber, shipfitter, coppersmith, carpenter, 
electrician, engineer, fireman, telegrapher, radio operator. 

(g) A high school education and following a trade or occupation where 
experience gained would be beneficial to the government in time of need. 


OprjECT OF CRUISE 

To help properly qualified men to act as reserves in time of war or 
national emergency by giving them a course of training on war ships under 
naval officers and naval discipline. 

To foster a patriotic spirit and give to civilians some knowledge of the 
navy and the naval requirements of the country. 

To interest civilians in naval matters so that by taking future courses of 
training and by study many can qualify for acting commissions after taking 
the necessary examination. 

OUTLINE OF THE CRUISE 


Recruits whose applications have been approved by the Navy Depart- 
ment will be notified to report on board the ship to which they have been 
assigned at a given time and place. Their civilian clothing will be turned 
over for storage, and they will be supplied with a sufficient outfit of uni- 
form clothing, which will be charged against their deposit. After the 
recruits are on board, the ships will leave their respective naval districts 
and cruise for a period of about three weeks. During this time recruits 
will be given a practical instruction in the duties required on board ship. 

A portion of the day will be given up to the study of special subjects, 
which will be largely optional, so that recruits who have aptitude for or 
knowledge of such subjects as navigation, signaling, radio work, steam or 
electrical engineering, etc.. may have an opportunity to specialize. Boat 
drill will be given and landings made, and recruits will be taught the manual 
of arms and military formations. During the final week of the cruise 
the ships will return to the naval districts whence they came, and, in addi- 
tion to the courses of instruction, recruits will be given a general idea of 
their own naval district and its defensive problems. 

During the final week, residents of the district who own yachts or motor- 
boats, which would be useful as auxiliaries in time of war, will be given 
an opportunity to operate in conjunction with the ships. They will be given 
as much instruction as possible in the handling of their boats in the 
capacities for which they are best suited, and it is hoped that submarines 
may be available against which offensive and defensive tactics may be 
practiced. 

Although it is not essential, it is hoped that yacht and motor-boat owners 
who intend to participate in this final week of maneuvers can take the 
preliminary weeks of instruction to be given on the cruise. 

At the end of the four weeks the ships will return to the ports whence 
they came, and the recruits will be discharged. 

It is probable that the ships for receiving these volunteer recruits will be 
stationed at Portland, Me., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
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Pa., Norfolk, Va., and Charleston, S. C., but this cannot be stated with 
certainty at this time, as it will depend upon the number of recruits from 
the different districts. 

Recruits may enroll at any navy recruiting station or substation. Recruits 
that apply at a substation will be given a preliminary examination, and the 
recruiting officer and medical officer will visit each substation twice a month 
for the purpose of enrollment. The main stations will keep their respective 
substations informed as to the dates of their visits in order that the recruits 
may be assembled in time for enrollment. 

After he has qualified, an applicant will be required to sign a form of 
application for enrollment addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, which 
will be supplied by the recruiting officers. 

Applications must be made to recruiting officers not later than June 1, 1916. 

The application and enrollment blanks of recruits will be sent by the 
Bureau of Navigation to the respective ships when recruits are ordered to 
duty, for the purpose of record and identification. } 


OBLIGATION 


The obligation to defend the country in case of need already rests on 
all male citizens of military age. At the expiration of the cruise the 
fecruit will announce his intention as to whether or not he will volunteer 
for service in the navy in case of war occurring within the next four years. 

At the end of the training course, a recruit will be given a certificate 
signed by the commanding officer of the ship specifying the nature of the 
duties he has performed, the efficiency he has displayed, and the rating he 
is best qualified to fill. 

DISCIPLINE 


Before taking this cruise, recruits must signify their willingness to subject 
themselves to and be governed by the United States Navy Regulations and 
Instructions, and to obey all orders issued by duly constituted naval 
authority, and to perform such duties on board ship as may be regularly 
assigned them. 

For grave or repeated infraction of regulations and instructions, the 
commanding officer reserves the right to land the delinquent in the nearest 
United States port. 

° EXPENSE 


Each man when reporting on shipboard will be called upon tor a deposit 
of thirty dollars ($30), which will cover the cost of his board for the cruise 
and provide him with the necessary outfit of clothes. Should the actual 
cost of board and outfit be less than the amount of deposit, the difference 
will be refunded. The applicant must also pay the costs of transportation 
to and from the ship. 


UNIFORM AND PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


Each man must take with him aboard ship two pairs of black shoes, black 
socks, underclothes, toilet articles and other necessaries. 
Washable uniforms will be drawn aboard ship. 
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There is a barber shop aboard ship. 
There is a ship’s store aboard ship where soap, tobacco, stationery, toilet 
accessories, etc., may be purchased for cash. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding in regard to the accom- 
modations, customs, routine, etc., aboard ship, the following points are 
brought out for your information: 

(a) Recruits will be berthed in hammocks supplied by the government. 

(b) Clothes retained in possession aboard ship will be stowed in canyass 
bags supplied by the government. 

(c) Mess gear (plates, knives, forks, etc.) will be furnished aboard ship. 

(d) Extracts from daily routine at sea: 

4.00 a.m. Relieve watch. Muster the watch section and life boat's 
: crew ; light smoking lamp. 
5.00 a.m. Call section of watch sleeping in. Coffee. 
5.20 a.m. Pipe sweepers; off shoes and socks. 
5.30 a.m. Turn to; out smoking lamp; execute morning orders; 
scrub and wash clothes; scrub decks, etc. 
7&5) as Mess gear ; light smoking lamp. 
7.30 a. Breakfast; shift into uniform of day during meal hour. 
8.15 a.m. Turn to; out smoking lamp; get ship ready for 
inspection. 
9.15 a.m. Quarters for muster and inspection; physical drill and 
drill as prescribed. 
11.30 a.m. Retreat from drill; light smoking lamp. 
12.00 m. Dinner. 
1.00 p.m. Turn to; pipe sweepers; out smoking lamp. 
1.15 p.m. Drill call, if ordered, etc. 
6.00 p.m. Supper. 
7.30 p.m. Hammocks. 
9.00 p.m. Out smoking light; turn out unnecessary lights. 
JosepHus DANIFLS, 


pe 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Wasuinoton, D. C., April 28, 1916. 

To: Commander-in-chief, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 

Supyect: Naval Training Cruise for Civilians. 

REFERENCE: (a) Department’s Letter No. 27870-74 of April 28. Subject: 
Employment of Vessels of the Atlantic Reserve Fleet during the 
Summer. 

EncLosurE: (a) Department’s Circular to Recruiting Officers and the 
Public. 

1. Enclosure (a) gives detailed information in reference to the date of 
the proposed naval training cruise for civilians, the object of the cruise, and 
in general the arrangements that will be made in its execution. 
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As soon as the approximate number of applicants can be determined, 
the commander-in-chief of the Atlantic reserve fleet will be informed as to 
where vessels of the reserve fleet should be sent for taking on board volun- 
teers. 

3. The department desires that every effort be made to make the cruise a 
success-and that suitable plans be prepared in advance for the training and 
instruction of the volunteers. 

4. Submit to the department a schedule of movements and the detailed 
plan of instruction. 

JosepHUsS DANIELS. 


U. S. ATLANTIC RESERVE FLEET 
U. S. S. “ ALABAMA,” FLAGSHIP 


Navy YARD, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 9, IQ16. 
From: Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 
To: Mr. J. H. Craige, 

Mr. W. Barklie Henry, 

Mr. Thomas Newhall, 

Lieut. Commander W. B. Vardy, U. 

Lieutenant T. F. Caldwell, U.S. N. 
peeract Civilian Training Cruise. 

A copy of the department’s letter, No. 27870-75, of April 28, 1916, is 
Poeken ior your information, Your attention is invited especially to para- 
graph 3. You are invited and requested to act as a board for the purpose of 
making recommendations and suggestions in the premises. 

2. A report of the board in triplicate, as soon as practicable, is requested, 
in order that plans may be prepared and submitted to the department. 
J. M. Het. 


S. N,, 


Xe * * 


Rosemont, PENN., May 10, 1916. 

From: Board of which Mr. J. H. Craige is Senior Member. 
To: Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 
Supjyect: Civilian Training Cruise. ® 

1. In accordance with the commander-in-chief’s letter of May 9, 1916, 
the board met this day, and, after a thorough discussion of the hopes and 
aspirations of the civilians instrumental in organizing the Volunteer Naval 
Brigade and of the probable facilities that can be furnished by the Navy 
Department and naval establishment, submits the following report: 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


2. In order that the commander-in-chief and the Navy Department may 
fully understand the type of qualifications of the men identified’ with this 
movement, it is deemed advisable to state that, for the most part, they are 
professional and business men whose patriotism and interest in naval pre- 
paredness impels them to devote their annual leave to preparing themselves 
for national service in time of need. Owing to the industrial conditions pre- 
vailing it is fair to presume that very few, if any, skilled workmen or other 
working men can afford to enroll in this movement at the present time. 
In view of the above, the board is of the opinion that men of the caliber 
of these in this movement naturally fall into the following classification of 
service and usefulness: 

(a) Filling shore billets in the naval establishment allied to their 
several vocations in civil life, thus liberating officers from desk and 
administrative duties on shore for active duty with the fleet in time 

of war. 
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(b) Offcering and manning coast patrol, mine laying, and mine 
sweeping vessels. Furnishing power boats, officering and manning 
them for use in searching for and destroying enemy submarines and 
mines. 

(c) Officering colliers, supply, and other auxiliaries in time of war, 
thus effectively increasing the number of trained officers available for 
battle. 

(d) Supplying qualified watch standing officers for engineering and 
electrical duties on board fighting ships. 

(e) Filling certain specialized billets on board battleships for which 
they may be individually fitted by virtue of education, experience, intel- 
lect and temperament. 


Steps THat Have BEEN TAKEN. IN ORGANIZING AND IN MAKING Out 
PRELIMINARY DRILLS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


3. The Philadelphia Brigade of the Naval Volunteers has, since the 
receipt of the department's circulars relative to “ Naval Training Cruise 
for Civilians” and “ Training Cruise for Motor-Boats,” been in touch with 
the commander-in-chief of the Atlantic reserve fleet. “They have been given 
an opportunity to visit vessels of the reserve fleet and the new superdread- 
nought Oklahoma. They have also been permitted to be present at the gun 
drills on board the North Dakota. Twenty-two representative members of 
this organization were permitted by the department to make the passage 
from Philadelphia to Annapolis, Md., on the midshipmen’s practice cruise 
vessels, the Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

(f) A statistical card has been prepared and furnished to the enrolled 
members of this organization, with a view of ascertaining the capabilities 
and desires of the individual members, for the purpose of classifying them in 
order that they may be given instruction in the several lines selected (a copy 
is appended marked “A’”). Tentative arrangements are being made 
providing for drills and instructions on board the available vessels of the 
reserve fleet during the time intervening before the prospective cruise. The 
Navy Department has supplied fifty (50) Bluejacket’s Manuals which have 
been distributed among the members in order that they may familiarize 
themselves, as far as possible, with shipboard duties. All of the above has 
been of an informal nature. Because of this fact it has not been possible 
to present to prospective recruit# a well-defined or concrete proposition. In 
this connection it is pertinent to state that many men, who were inclined to 
join the naval volunteers, have already enrolled for the Plattsburg encamp- 
ment. 

This, together with the fact that the time is not yet ripe to secure the 
enthusiastic support of college and university undergraduates, accounts 
for the fact that the enrollment has only just begun. In view of the above, 
it is earnestly recommended that the time limit, prescribed in the depart- 
ment’s circular for the closing of enrollment, be extended from June 1 to 
August 1, 1916. 

4. Two phases of the proposed organization have, as yet, not progressed 
even to the extent described above. These are (a) the formation of aux- 
iliary chapters or camps in adjacent cities and towns, and (b) the organi- 
zation of the small boat sections. 

(g) Already local sections are in process of formation at Lancaster, Pa., 
and at Atlantic City. It is recommended that, if possible, an officer lend his 
assistance to the enrollment and organization of these local chapters and 
such others as may be formed. It is further recommended that, after enroll- 
ment and preliminary organization of a local chapter, a chief petty officer 
or petty officer be supplied as drillmaster to each chapter for a period of 
intensive training of a week or 10 days—his subsistence to be supplied by 
the local organization. 

-(h) Many members own yachts or power boats. These may be brought 
under three (3) general classifications: 

(1) Fast motor-boats capable of mounting a 3-pounder. 
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(2) Fast motor-boats capable of mounting a 1-pounder. 

These two classifications would be of great value in searching for and 
destroying enemy submarines. 

(3) All other boats of sufficient speed and seaworthiness to be used on 
shore patrol work or in dispatch service. 

These boats, generally, are registered in the various yacht clubs. All are 
useful in training personnel. Their owners are taking steps to form an 
organization under the direction of one of the members (a Naval Academy 
graduate) for making week-end cruises. ‘They are anxious to secure the 
services of a naval officer as tactical officer, who shall be the military head. 
It is believed that much good may result from this auxiliary section. It is 
recommended that, after the organization shall have beeri somewhat per- 
fected, an officer be assigned for duty with small boats of each city or 
organization. 


CONTINUANCE OF PRELIMINARY TRAINING PRIOR TO CRUISE 


5. It is recommended that, after the classification shall have been made 
on cards marked “ A,” the several classes be divided into groups and that 
the facilities of the vessels available at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., 
be placed at the disposal of the individual groups at such times as suits 
their convenience. It is further recommended that the Navy Department 
have printed some 3000 volumes of the Bluejacket’s Manual for distribution 
to the individual members of the volunteer brigades. If no funds can be 
made available for this purpose, it is recommended that the volumes be 
sold to the individual members. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR ENROLLMENT 


6. In view of the fact that most of the men at present in this movement 
are chiefly valuable because of their education, their experience in business 
or professional life, or is due to the fact that they own equipment of great 
value to the government in time of war, viz., automobiles, yachts, power 
boats, and possibly aeroplanes, it would seem desirable that the maximum 
age limit prescribed in the Navy Department’s circular might well be raised. 
Furthermore, since these men are not fitted by training or experience to 
perform the routine duties of members of a battleship’s crew, it is believed 
that the physical requirements should not be as rigid as for a recruit for the 
regular service. It is, therefore, recommended either that the department’s 
qualifications be modified to such an extent as to include all able-bodied, 
enthusiastic applicants or that recruiting officers be given discretion suff- 
ciently broad to accomplish this purpose. 

(i) It is believed that the interest of some of the members already 
enrolled will be retained and that recruiting will be encouraged if the mem- 
bers undergoing preliminary training can be uniformed. It is therefore 
recommended that the department prescribe the uniforms required for the 
cruise and authorize their issue at any time after enrollment and the making 
of the required deposit. 


PLANS FOR TRAINING DurinG Cruise, AUGUST 15 TO SEPTEMBER 12 


7. After mature consideration, bearing in mind the uses to which the 
members of this organization may best be put in time of emergency, the 
board recommends as follows: 

That the various brigades be embarked on the ship or ships assigned, 
on August 15, and proceed to the anchorage off Annapolis, Md. 

That Annapolis, Md., be used as the base for training during the entire 
period, save only the last week of the cruise. 

That all small boat sections rendezvous at Annapolis, Md., as soon as 
practicable after the arrival of the fleet, for maneuvers and instructions 
in order that the entire personnel of the Naval Volunteers shall be 
under one command and operate together. 
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That, if the commander-in-chief shall deem it advisable, a part or 
all of the last week of the assigned time shall be devoted to such exer- 
cises in Chesapeake Bay and at sea as he may order in order that the 
battleships and small boat sections may operate jointly. Such exercises 
to be discontinued in time for the small boat sections and the battleships 
to reach their home ports and permit disembarkation on September 12. 

The board is constrained to make the above recommendations because 
it is believed that the cruise will be most valuable to the members of the 
civilian organizations if they are not required to actually work the ships 
and remain at sea continuously, but are given opportunity to participate in 
such exercises and drills as will best fit them for the duties they are most 
likely to be called on to perform in time of war, i. e., patrol work, mine 
laying, mine sweeping, signal exercises, tactical exercises with small boats, 
special instructions in certain specified fire control stations, and small arms 
target practice for such members as are qualified. 

(j) Manifestly, Annapolis, with the facilities of the Naval Academy, is 
the ideal place. The board is unofficially informed that the Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy not only offers no objection to this arrangement 
but is heartily in favor of it, provided there is no question of quartering 
the civilians in the Naval Academy buildings or interfering with the com- 
missary arrangements of the midshipmen. 

(k) In connection with this work at Annapolis, it is recommended that, 
if possible, the department supply one mine laying vessel for instruction 
purposes. 

8. There is enclosed herewith a letter from Mr. W. Barklie Henry report- 
ing the experience of himself and the group of civilians who took passage 
with him on the Missourt. His letter contains an enclosure showing 
methods employed for Plattsburg recruiting. 

g. Finally, the board is of the opinion that, in order to secure the best 
results, it is imperative that some fixed plan be approved by the Navy 
Department at the earliest convenient date, in order that advantage may be 
taken of the present enthusiasm of professional and business men and 
college university undergradutes. 

Joun H. Cratce, 
W. BarKLie HENry, 
THomMas NEWHALL, 
W. B. Tarpy, 
Lieut. Commander, U. S. Navy. 
T. F. CALDWELL, 
Lieutenant, U. S, Navy. 


1st ENDORSEMENT 
May 10, 1916 
From: Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 
To: Secretary of the Navy (Operations). 
Supyect: Civilian Training Cruise. 

1. Forwarded, for the consideration of the department. 

2. After looking over the charts and considering various places up and 
down the coast, it seems to me that the anchorage off Annapolis, Md., is as 
good a place as can be found for a rendezvous. It would be of especial 
advantage to have the landings and grounds of the Naval Academy avail- 
able, occasionally, for shore drills for the whole or a part of the volunteers. 
It is also thought that some of the facilities of the Naval Academy might 
be explained and lectured upon to the advantage of the volunteers. : 

3. The anchorage off Annapolis seems to be a good place for all sorts ot 
drills atloat, especially for motor and other boats. It is also thought that it 
would be convenient for supplies, both for the ships and the motor-boats : 
also for. giving liberty to the naval volunteers; also that touch with the 
Naval Academy and its association would be advantageous to them. I am 
told that they think so. 
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4. Generally. speaking, it is intended to organise, mess, berth, etc., these 
volunteers somewhat after the methods employed with the midshipmen on 
practice cruises, and to get them into habits of ship life as far as seems 
necessary; to drill and instruct them at the lighter guns of the ship's bat- 
teries, signalling, boating of all kinds, fire control, and torpedo defence sta- 
tions, quartermaster’s duties, and marine and electrical machinery, including 
radio work, It is also intended to have frequent emergency drills, such as 
fire quarters, collision, man overboard, general quarters; and to have suffi- 
cient field artillery and infantry drills on shore to give them a rudimentary 
knowle dge of marching, maneuvering and handling of arms. 

Should the department approve of the board’s report, and the general 
scheme, it is my intention to have a detailed routine made as fast as prac- 
ticable. 

6. Attention is invited to the fact that the board recommends a concen- 
tration of motor-boats in preference to separate ships and drilling the 
motor-boats in their home districts for the last week. I am told that the 
civilian members gave this matter due consideration and thought that this 
would be the better plan, also, that the idea originated with the civilians. 

7. A reply is requested at the earliest convenience of the department as 
the volunteers are very anxious to promulgate same for the purpose of 


recruiting and, also, for organization and preliminary drills, 
J. M. Herm, 


U, ATLANTIC RESERVE FLEET 


U, S. S. “ ALABAMA,” FLAGSHIP 


Navy YARD, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 11, 1916. 

From: Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 
To: Secretary of the Navy (Operations). 
Supyecr: Preliminary Training for Members of the Association of the 

U. S. Naval Volunteers. 

There is forwarded for information a letter addressed to the leaders 
9 the Philadelphia local movement setting forth preliminary drills prior 
to embarking on the summer cruise. 

2. If this meets with the department’s approval, the commander-in-chief 
will take steps to inaugurate similar instructions and preliminary drills at 
the various ports where members are being enrolled. 

3. In this connection the commander-in-chief requests that the depart- 
ment state what ships are available at the several ports for carrying on this 
preliminary instruction and drill. It is further requested that the com- 
manding officers of any such vessels, not already under my command, be 
ordered to report to me by letter for duty in connection with preliminary 
drill and instruction and the proposed civilian cruise August 15 to Sep- 


tember 12. 
J. M. Herm. 


U, S. ATLANTIC RESERVE FLEET 
U.S. S. “ ALABAMA,” FLAGSHIP 


Navy Yarp, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May I1, 1916. 
From: Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 
To: Mr. J. H. Craige, 
Mr. W, Barklie Henry, 
Mr. Thomas Newhall, 
et al. 
Supyect: Preliminary Drills for Members of the Association of U. S. 
Naval Volunteers. 
1. By virtue of the cooperation and courtesy of the commandant (Captain 
R. L. Russell) and Captain Logan Feland, M. C., the commander-in-chief 
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is able to announce the following program of preliminary drills to be held 
at the yard: : 

All members report to the Drill Hall (Mess Hall) of the Marine 
Barracks at 7.20 p. m., Monday of each week, for instructions and drills 
in the Manual of Arms, the School of the Soldier, and the School of 
the Squad and Company. 

The members will report on board the Alabama sufficiently early to 
equip themselves with rifles and belts which will be issued to them on 
their personal receipts and will be returned after each drill, 

It is hoped that, after the indoor night instruction has progressed to a 
sufficient extent, the members may be able to report during daylight, on a 
prescribed afternoon, for company and extended order drill out of doors. 

2. The commander-in-chief has recommended to the department that 
uniforms be issued by the supply officers of reserve vessels at this yard at 
the earliest practicable date. 

3. The commanding officers of the Alabama, North Dakota and Illinois 
have been instructed to form signal groups of enlisted men and to instruct 
any members of the organization who may report on any evening from 
7.00 to 8.30 p. m. r 

4. The above-mentioned commanding officers have been directed to pre- 
pare their steam: launches for use of the members of the organization in 
tactical drills and signals from 2 to 5 Saturday afternoons, whenever a 
sufficient number of the members of the organization report for such drills. 

There will be available six (6) steam launches, and it is necessary that 
the following civilians be supplied for each: 


I Member in Command. 
1 Coxswain. 1 Signalman. 1 Engineer. 
2 Deck Hands. 


Each boat will be capable of carrying duplicate crews. 

5. The above-mentioned ships will have whaleboats and sailing launches 
available for such members as may care to secure instruction in sailing and 
pulling small boats on Sunday afternoons from 2 to 5. This will also 
include an opportunity for exercising boats by signal. 

6. It is hoped that field gun companies may be formed later in the summer 
for drills on shore at the navy yard with ship’s landing field guns. 

7. The commander-in-chief desires that he be informed, in advance, of 
the probable number of members who may be expected to attend each drill 
in order that detailed instructions may be issued. 

J. M. Herm. 


1st ENDORSEMENT 
May 16, 1916. 
From: Chief of Naval Operations. 
To: Bureau of Navigation. 
Supyect: Preliminary Training for Members of the Association of United 
States Naval Volunteers. 

1. Forwarded. 

2. The only vessels that are available for carrying on the preliminary 
instruction drill referred to in the attached correspondence are vessels of 
the reserve fleet, and when the commander-in-chief of the reserve fleet has 
heen informed of the ports from which volunteers will embark he should 
take steps to’assign the vessels under his command to the various points 
of embarkation to carry out any plan of training which may be approved 
by the department. 

3. As system of training is a matter coming under the cognizance of the 
Bureau of Navigation, the attached correspondence is forwarded for the 


necessary action. 


W. S. BENSON. 
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2D ENDORSEMENT 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
May 25, 1916. 
To: Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 
Supyect: Preliminary Training for Members of the Association of United 
States Naval Volunteers. 
1. Returned, inviting attention to the second paragraph of the first 
endorsement hereon. 
2. This bureau approves of the preliminary instruction as outlined in the 
commander-in-chief’s letter of May 11, 1916, 
Victor Bivur. 


U. S. ATLANTIC RESERVE FLEET 
U.S. S. “ Avapama,” FLAGSHIP 


Navy YArb, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 24, 1916. 
From: Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 
To: Commanding Officer. 
Supyect: Training Camp for Civilians. 
1. There is quoted below for the information of commanding officers, 
Navy Department’s Letter No. 3911-499 N5D, dated May 18, 1916: 

“1, The department approved of a training camp for civilians of the 
Fourth Naval District to be located at or near Atlantic City, N. J., to 
work in conjunction with the naval training cruise for civilians author- 
ized by the department. This camp will be organized by the munici- 
pality of Atlantic City, N. J. 

“2. A committee representing this camp has requested that the 
department detail one or more naval officers for duty in connection with 
the organization and instruction of the camp, but, on account of numer- 
ous similar requests and the exigencies of the service, it was imprac- 
ticable for the department to make the detail. 

3. The committee was directed to confer with the commander-in- 
chief, Atlantic reserve fleet and the commandant of the navy yard, 
Philadelphia, with a view of getting officers to volunteer for this work 
in addition to their present duty. The department desires that you 
furnish such assistance as you can that is consistent with the demands 
of the service and of no expense to the government. 

“(Signed) JosepHus DANIELS.” 
_2. It is requested that officers desiring to volunteer for this work in addi- 
tion to their present duty notify the commander-in-chief to that effect. 
J. M. Heim, 


The following is quoted from a letter from the superintendent of the 
Naval Academy : 

“T wish to thank you also for sending me a copy of Admiral Helm’s 
plans for the summer training of civilians, and I think the plan for 
anchoring off Annapolis and using the facilities of the Naval Academy 
will be highly beneficial for the training of the civilian personnel of 
the ships. You can rest assured that we will give every facility possible 
in the way of drill grounds, boat landings, armory, gymnasium and 
laboratory equipment for the instruction of the civilians making the 
cruise, and arrangements can be made so as not to interfere with the 
training of the large new Fourth Class. However, as I told you before, 
it would not be feasible for us to quarter or mess these civilians in 
Bancroft Hall, owing to the fact that the new Fourth Class will be very’ 
large and the building will be in the course of re-arrangement for the 
accommodation of the increased number of midshipmen. I have spoken 
to the commandant about my views, as he will be here in command 
during my absence on the summer cruise, and he is heartily in accord 
with your proposition the s#me as I am. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, May 19, 1016, 
From: Secretary of the Navy. 





To: Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 7 
Supyecr: Civilian Training Cruise. I 
REFERENCE: (a) C-in-C Ist End. 1-12 JMH-E, May 10, 1916. 4 
1. Receipt is acknowledged of Reference (a). imr 
2. The general outline of instructions to be given to civilian volunteers in t 
as contained in paragraph 4 of the Ist endorsement is approved. In regard 
to the proposed use of the Naval Academy facilities in connection with this sch 
training, the department believes that training on board ship for the short 
period available will be more effective in permitting these volunteers to 
become familiar with the naval life and methods than any system of instruc- 
tion on shore either at. Annapolis or elsewhere. 
3. In arranging the details of the program of instruction and itinerary 
of the ships it is suggested the following be considered: 
(1) A short shakedown and rendezvous near Narragansett Bay, 
August 15 to 20. | 
(2) Participation in department’s naval maneuver, August 20 to 28 
(about). | - 
(3) Cruise as a squadron, August 28 to September 4. 
(4) At home ports, September 5 to 12, to work out local defence 
problems in conjunction with motor-boats. 
4. Reference (a) has been referred to the Bureau of Navigation for fur- 
ther action in reference to details coming under the cognizance of that 
bureau. 
W. S. Benson, Acting. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 5: 
roe voli 
CIRCULAR pra 
CRUISE OF CIVILIAN VOLUNTEERS FOR TRAINING ON Boarp BaATTLesHIPs, nec 
AUGUST 15 TO SEPTEMBER 12, 1916 teri 
WASHINGTON, June 5, 1916. stat 
1. The general object of the cruise for training volunteers is to afford to inc! 
civilians an opportunity to gain, by close contact with naval life and naval dril 
. . . . . . 1 
duties, some experience and understanding which will help them to perceive anc 
the way they may best fit themselves for service in the navy in time of need. ert 
2. Men whose professions or trades give them technical knowledge neces- 6 
sary in certain branches of naval work are of value as a possible naval tall 
reserve, independent of any nautical knowledge or experience which they dur 
may possess, and the cruise should serve to point the way in which the 7 
particular skill and accomplishments of each may be most useful to the F per 
navy in time of need. 8 
3. The following battleships, or such of them as may be available for per 
this service, are assigned for the embarkation of civilians enrolled for ] 9 
volunteer training at the ports indicated: : det 
U.S. S. Virginia at Portland, Me. Ps fur 
U.S. S. Kearsarge at Boston, Mass. 3 res 
U.S. S. Illinois at Newport, R. I. I 
U.S.S. Kentucky at New York, N. Y. pri 
U.S. S. Maine at New York, N. Y. des 


U.S.S. Rhode Island at Philadelphia, Pa. the 
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U.S. S. Alabama at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This assignment of vessels is subject to change. 

4. The embarkation will take place on August 15, 1916. Vessels will, 
immediately after embarking civilian volunteers, proceed to a rendezvous 
in the vicinity of Gardiner’s Bay, and thereafter will pursue the following 
schedule : 

August 15-20. Proceeding to and at rendezvous. Ship drills. 

August 20-27 (?). Participate in department's strategic’ maneuver. 
Division drills. 

Owing to the fact that these ships will be operating with reduced 
crews their mobility will be limited and their duty in the strategic 
maneuver will be confined to operations within their reduced 
capacity. 

August 27 (?)-September 5. Proceeding to and at Tangier Sound. 
Hold target practice. Coal such ships as need fuel at Hampton 
Roads. 

September 5-12. Proceeding to and at ports of embarkation. Partici- 
pate in exercises with mobilized motor-boats devoted to problems 
in defence of naval districts. ; 

September 12. Disembark at home ports. 

5. Generally speaking, it is intended to organize, mess, berth, etc., these 
volunteers somewhat after the methods employed with the midshipmen on 
practice cruises, and to get them into habits of ship life as far as seems 
necessary; to drill and instruct them at the lighter guns of the ship’s bat- 
teries, signalling, boating of all kinds, fire control, and torpedo defence 
stations, qwrtermaster’s duties, and marine and electrical machinery, 
including radio work. It is also intended to have frequent emergency 
drills, such as fire quarters, collision, man overboard, general quarters: 
and to have sufficient field artillery and infantry drills on shore to give them 
a rudimentary knowledge of marching, maneuvering, and handling of arms. 

6. An effort will be made to have naval officers of long experience deliver 
talks to the volunteers on selected subjects, bearing upon the navy’s work, 
during the period August 29 to September 5. 

7. A fleet tug will be assigned as tender to the reserve fleet during the 
period August 15 to September 5. 

8. The plan of organization and drill of the moter-boat sections will be 
perfected and issued later. 

9. The commander-in-chief, Atlantic reserve fleet, will work out the 
details of embarkation, organization and drills for the cruise, and will 
furnish the department and recruiting officers concerned copies of all cor- 
respondence relating thereto. 

10. Regularly enrolled members for the civilian training cruise may, 
prior to embarkation, purchase from the supply officer of any of the vessels 
designated in paragraph 3, such articles of the prescribed navy uniform as 
they may desire for war at preliminary drills. 
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11. [he enrollment for the volunteer training cruise will be limited to a 
total of 2500 for nine ships, and this number will be distributed to the several 
ships in such numbers as may be comfortably accommodated on each, 

JosepHus DANIELs. 


PRELIMINARY MEETING OF THE NAVAL TRAINING ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Unitep STATES * 


At a meeting held at 7 p. m. on the evening of August 18, 1916, on board 
the U. S. S. Rhode Jsland, at which were present the following persons: 


R. W. Emmons, 2d...... U.S.S. Kearsarge .....: Boston, Mass. 

Ed: M. Pickman. .......U2S:S. Virginia ...:.... Boston, Mass. 
Richard S. Russell...... U.:S.S. Virginia ......%. Boston, Mass. 
Stewart Waller ........ U.S.S. Kentucky ....... New York. 
Pierpont M. Hamilton..U.S.S. Kentucky .......Sterlington, N. Y. 
M.S. Matii@ay......... U.S.S. New Jersey ....Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pin eee BOs aes Fane U.S.S.New Jersey ....New London, Conn. 
TD RE UEER toile Sone « U.S.S. New Jersey ....New York. 

John M. Ewen, Jr.......U.S.S. Loutsiana ....... Chicago, Il. 

Martin Lindsay ....... .U.S.S. Louisiana ....... Wilwaukee, Wis. 
Wm. Greenough ....... LA oy aE TERT ie. adic ne New York. 

Paul L. Hammond..... SS cay RENE nso wit ibe New York. 

Wm: i, Scheibia........U:. SS. Tiemts x 5... ia 01 Covington, Ky. 

Ce Gee BORE OS ae Richmond, Va. 

H. L. Willoughby, Jr....U.S.S. Rhode Island ...Phila. and Newport. 
John H. Craige ........U.S.S. Rhode Island ... Philadelphia. 

Thos, Newhall.......... U.S.S. Rhode Island ... Philadelphia. 


Mr. Emmons acted as chairman of the meeting and Mr, Kelly as secretary. 

The question of forming an organization to be known as the Naval Train- 
ing Association of the United States, to be composed of all of the men 
enrolled for the cruise on the various ships, was discussed. Upon motion, 
duly seconded, it was resolved that the commanding officer of each of the 
below-named ships be requested to appoint, and cause the appointment to 
be announced to the civilian recruits on his ship, as delegates to an organi- 
zation committee, which shall meet, if possible before, or otherwise after the 
end of the cruise, the following number of delegates: 


ot a ose gate BAe mem mks 3 
a ee 
U.S. S. New Jersey OS Pr ss ee pee Pe Ree, eee 2 
U.S.S. Kentucky ee a eae are, 
Brae EE cnc orc ca es o's ‘asaay 2 
a ae aca a aden ang Gwin sla ain. o aww b oeereie ns 3 
Dn ee ea a oy aie ua Gwe wb aka ee 
elie a et fe nl a a RS I A A I 
er ee es oo pa shdg ea de nome 2 


Secretary. 





* The Object, Constitution, and By-Laws of the Naval Training Asso- 
ciation of the United States were published in the Professional Notes of 
Whole Number 167 of the INstiruTe Proceepincs.—Ed. 
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RESERVE FORCE, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET 
U.S. S. ““Ruope Istanp,” FLAGSHIP 


August 24, 1916. 

The formation of a permanent organization of the civilian volunteers 
into an association to be known as the “ Naval Training Association of the 
United States,” for the purpose of encouraging further similar cruises and 
otherwise stimulating naval preparedness, has been discussed among the 
volunteers on the various ships. At a meeting held on the Flagship Rhode 
Island, on the 18th of August, at which volunteers from the Kearsarge, 
Virginia, Kentucky, New Jersey, Louisiana, Maine, Illinois and Rhode 
Island were present, it was decided that the simplest and quickest method 
of effecting such an organization was to request the commanding officer of 
each ship to appoint a number of delegates to an organization meeting which 
will be held, if possible, before or otherwise after the end of the cruise. 
The number of delegates from each ship is to be approximately one delegate 
for each one hundred volunteers. 

A meeting of all the volunteers will be called in a short time at which 
this plan will be submitted and the commanding officer requested to appoint 
the delegates. 


MEETING OF THE NAVAL TRAINING ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
A meeting of delegates appointed from each ship was held on board 
U.S. S. Rhode Island at 8 o'clock p. m., September 1, 1916. 
Present : 
U.S. S. Rhode Island— 
D. McK. Morris, 1233 Beechwood Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. Frazier Harrison, Oreland, Montgomery County, Pa. 
J. H. Craige, 515 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
U.S. S. Maine— 
W. C. Booth, 95 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
F. H. McAdoo, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
F. QO. Byrd, 69 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
U.S. S. Virginia— 
H. Parkman, Jr., 30 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Edward M. Pickman, 08 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Richard S. Russell, 50 State Street, Boston. Mass. (Absent, no 
proxy.) 
U. S. S. Kearsarge— 
G. A. Hinkley, 288 State Street, Portland, Maine. 
R. W. Emmons, 2d, 91 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
U.S. S. New Jersey— 
Henry R. Bond, Jr., New London, Conn., proxy for M, B. Halliday, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
D. M. Martin, 162 East 74th Street, New York, N. Y., proxy for 
Franklin Farrel, Jr., New Haven, Conn. 
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U.S. S. Illinois— 
A H. Kelly, 509 V. R. & P. Building, Richmond, Va. 
Edmund H. Eitel, Bobbs Merrill Publishing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
U.S. S. Kentucky— 
P. M. Hamiltqn, Sterlington, N. Y. 
Don P. Hawkins, Harvard Club, New-York, N. Y. 
U.S. S. Loutstana— 
Thomas J. Prindiville, Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago, IIl., 
proxy for Martin Lindsay, 1st National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John M. Ewen, Jr., University Club, Chicago, Il. 
U. S. S. Alabama— 
Oscar H. Cleveland, Box 713, Memphis, Tenn. 
Lieut. Commander W. B. Tardy, U. S. S. Rhode Island. 
Lieutenant J. N. Ferguson, U. S. S. Rhode Island. 
Thomas Newhall, 1411 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. L. Rowe, 058 Frick Building Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. (President of 
the Pittsburgh Branch of the association). 

Lieut. Commander Tardy acted as chairman of the meeting and Mr. 
Newhall as secretary. 

A general discussion was had as to the formation of a national organi- 
zation to be known as the “ Naval Training Association of the United 
States,” to be composed entirely of men who have taken the 1916 cruise. 

The chief object of this association will be to organize the men who have 
taken the cruise this year for the purpose of encouraging similar cruises 
of naval training in future years, and helping to enroll recruits for these 
cruises. 

It was the sense of the meeting that in view of the limited time available 
now, it would be best to refer the preparation of a Constitution and By-Laws 
to a subcommittee of three with the request that this committee be prepared 
to report at a general organization meeting to be held in New York City 
about October 15, 1916, whereupon it was on motion resolved that a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Wm. Greenough of New York, Saltonstall of 
Boston, and John M. Ewen, Jr., of Chicago, act as the committee, of which 
Mr. Greenough shall be chairman and Thomas Newhall, secretary, to pre- 
pare a Constitution and By-Laws for the Naval Training Association of 
the United States. 

It was on motion duly seconded. 

Resolved, That Lieutenant J. N. Ferguson be recommended as the Wash- 
ington representative of this association. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
call of the chairman of the subcommittee. 

THomas NEWHALL, 
Secretary of the Meeting. 


September 23, 1916. 


U.S. S. Rhode Island: 

Flag continue instructions civilian training cruise personnel one after- 
noon and evening per week period. Submit reports from commanding 
officers and force commander on the recent civilian cruise with recom- 
mendations as to methods.of handling this organization next year. 

PALMER. 
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PARTIAL REPORTS FROM EXECUTIVE OFFICER AND COM- 
MANDING OFFICER OF THE U. S. S. “VIRGINIA,” AND 
FROM THE COMMANDER OF THE RESERVE FORCE, U. S. 
ATLANTIC FLEET 

August 10, 1916. 

INFORMATION JREGARDING CIVILIAN VOLUNTEER CRUISE AND QUTLINE OF 

PROCEDURE FoR FITTING Out 


This vessel will take on board for the cruise a part of the civilians 
enrolled in the Boston District and all of those enrolled in the Newport 
District. 


Total enrolled, Boston (estimated)......... pen edi id. 460 

Civilians, Boston District, on Virginia (estimated)...... 270 

Civilians, Newport District, on Virginia (estimated)...... 28 
208 


The Boston contingent will embark August 14, and the ship will sail on 
that date for Newport. Arrive at Newport August 15; embark Newport 
contingent and sail that evening to join squadron. ’ 

Each one will be required to deposit with the paymaster $30.00 to defray 
expenses and for the purchase of clothes. Against this, $12.00 will be 
charged for the general mess and the remaining $18.00 may be used for the 
purchase of clothing. The paymaster will notify each one when his $18.00 
is used up, and for further purchase another deposit must be made or cash 
paid for each article. 

Each volunteer must be supplied with an outfit under four headings as 
follows: 

(a) These articles should be brought along from home; but if the 
volunteer prefers, they may be purchased on board: 


PRICE 
te Meee TE ot Woe o ceca s nek ne ted nee he tes $4.10 
1 pr. high shoes, black, for marching................... 3.00 
Fir, Tw BOEn. DINE. SUITS MNO Ce oo cee eee th eee eee 3.00 
ar. me ee I CR. cu cama tese sc cae sects sxe .09 
1 pr. heavy socks, black, for marching.................. 14 
1 heavy jersey, dark color, either blue or black, for rainy 

ME WINER cogs ccs pak ite ace aos chs thee cho 1.35 
4 pr. light underdrawers (knee length preferred)....... 25 
nar er ele ahr fly ren oon Sapient peed oedigdinge .23 
SON ION nee ce crane i's eae py apn ae eS Bibra epaseslnpi ange ped .15 
CN EY EL. s'ooce cc cata soos Ceeden tester aue ees sae a 29 
ib PR gh et ROCA - oie eI MEG poke 16 
PO GUIS CR Se cere anno ce ten ter aie eeee 1.05 


(b) These articles must be brought from home, as they cannot be 
purchased on board: 


2 suits night clothes. 
2 pr. sheets, single. 

1 small pillow. 

2 pillow cases. 


(c) These articles. must be regulation pattern and must be pur- 
chased aboard: 


PRICE 
& protbathing: trunks wtuerslay. é wors. 9d? . Te. oben Irian $ .26 
tt mattiiess; vkapoler. 2.084. 25.48 L208. ANT ON, S148 t0F AO 
2 
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) PRICE i | 
: 2 white hats’ ....0.05.. Ly ay 
lt 4 light underdrawers aii Magee ee be purchased fo : 1” Di 

| from the ship if the 
} 4 suits white, undress... f — , 50 ‘dew Jie ee 135 
i I meckerciiet .....0s <ics«ss YaST 80 SUES. ea | 
i IR Saeed. lik eylised «cases 2° 
RT GE re I ae alan tat .06 
ee ene ree Bt Pes ee ee Ne, awpipeipie'sa .60 ai 
3, DED. HROUNOR MOD cia ods ose i « hacarch ofais. olen. Ubins «bum 04 
] VV WRETCOD bavi: s. oe sigid. 2a dlep doaigs Woidaaid ds siemens ors. .30 ' 
(d) These articles will be supplied by the ship and loaned for use o 
during the cruise: 

1 Ditty box. 

} 1 hammock. 

If 1 set hammock clews, rings, and necessary lashings. 

1 stencil (name one-half inch high). : 
; ; 
i As many as possible will be outfitted before the day set for sailing and : 
i these should be encouraged to fill and stow bags and hammocks before the 
Hk day Set and to report on board in uniform without suitcases or other 
i baggage. 

1 The total number aboard will be divided into three approximately equal 

divisions designated as Divisions A, B and C. 
Each division will be divided into two sections and these will be further 

| divided irito five or more squads depending upon the total numbers, 

i} Details have been made from the civilian volunteers of 10 men in each 
i] division to act as section and squad leaders. These men have been detailed 
i with special regard for age and to probable fitness for handling men and 
| will assist division officers in mustering, detailing and caring for men in 
| their squads and divisions. “They will mess with their regular squads as far 
| as possible and will be quartered in the J. O. quarters. (The assignment in 
| of rooms is attached.) They will use the J. O. baths and the J. O. and th 
i W. O. water closets. (AIlI ship’s officers will use W. R. water closets during at 
cruise.) These squads and section leaders have been given letters and th 
its numbers by divisions as follows: mW 
i) | Ait, (AB ABs cisvcccess WUNOIER el .aosld. cobs eee u Alo - 
fe BT, BO GB Als. 425. ROM NPS INES ATG EDEL. OT E8 Bro te 
iP a EET Farah ohh ck 0b4 14549 54.8) 55 A561 T ates Cro . 
i, Others have numbers, for purpose of messing, berthing, marking bags and s¢ 
i hammocks, etc., from 1 to 300. All.numbers from 1 to 99 indicate Division € 
' A, from 100 to 199 indicate Division B, and from 200 to 299 indicate Divi- 
ing sion C, a: 

The starboard side of gun-deck from frame No. 25 aft will be set aside 

as the living space. 
tm. All of numbers from 1 to 300 will swing on the starboard side of the gun- 

; deck. Billets have been specially numbered for this purpose beginning with tl 

re No. 1 outboard on frame No. 25, and counting aft. Hammocks and bags n 
i ; to be served out have been marked with corresponding numbers. tl 

| & All civilian volunteers will mess on the starboard side of the gun-deck, fi 

| ' the messes being numbered from No. 1 at frame No. 25 and counting aft. i g 
i The messing bill is attached. ; Vv 
i All civilian hammocks will be stowed in nettings on the starboard side of 
| the main deck, beginning with Division A, forward. All hammocks of the p 

ship’s company have been stowed in port nettings. 

The starboard side of the crew’s washroom, water closets and showers d 
i have been set aside for the civilians. The ship’s company will use the port c 
side. s 
bb 
it 

if 
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Division officers are assigned as follows: 


hoy Decker. Lieut. Zacharias. 
Division A { Ens. Jones. Division B4 Ens, Horne. 
| Lieut. Haxton. | Ens. Phelps. 


{ Lieut. Everson. 
Division C 1 Ens. Winslow. 


Petty officers are assigned to the civilian divisions as assistants to the 
division officers as follows: 
{ Schory, A. O.....-GGM, jie H. E....CBM. 
, Bollman, F. L..... CGM, .Division Bi Max, T. ...... oe 
| Krauthaus, E. J.. Yeo. 2c. | Brock, D. E.. Yeo..3c. 


| Smith, F. A......CBM. 
Division C4 Johnston, G. Z...CGM. 
| Bell, H. E......Yeo. 3c. 


These petty officers and officers will muster with these divisions and will 
give their constant attention to the care, order, guidance and instruction of 
their men. 

A complete roster of divisions in accordance with the above is attached. 

The division parades for muster and inspection will be as follows: 


Division A 


Division A...... Starboard gallery main deck, abaft 8-inch turret. 
Division B......Starboard Q. D. from abreast 12-inch turret aft. 
Division. C....:3-; Port Q. D. abreast 12-inch turret. 


Ship’s division parades will be changed temporarily as follows: 


Divisions 2 and 13 forward of starboard 8-inch turret. 
Divisions 6, 7 and 12 forward of port 8-inch turret. 
Division 3, just abaft port 8-inch turret. 


Lieutenant Decker will have general supervision over the drills and 
instructions of civilians, and he together with other officers assigned to 
the A, B, C divisions will form a committee especially charged with care 
and training of these men. They will take any steps that may suggest 
themselves looking into the health, comfort and instruction of the men 
under their charge, subject to the approval and direction of the captain and 
executive officer. 

Other officers and petty officers will be on the lookout to assist civilians 
in every way possible in their efforts at gaining knowledge and experience 
and will take part in drills, exercises and instructions in accordance with 
schedule of daily employment or when detailed. At battery and division 
exercises details to be turned over to the officers of the second, fourth and 
fifth divisions for drill and at instruction periods; and these officers as well 
as details of petty officers will be assigned to groups of the A, B, C divisions. 


BATTLE STATIONS 


In assigning battle stations, the ship will be considered as having on board 
the full commission complement, and the stations so assigned will be perma- 
nent throughout the cruise, unless it is manifested that by individual changes 
the efficiency of the ship will be increased. Battle drill will not be con- 
fused with “gunnery drill” of the volunteers, which will be held at those 
guns which will be fired during the gunnery exercises, and in which all 
volunteers will take part regardless of battle stations, 

The gunnery officer will have general charge of all battle drills and 
preparations for target practice, assisted by Lieutenant Decker as A. F. 

Lieutenant Decker will prepare bills for daylight action and torpedo 
defence, following generally those with the Naval Militia, and filling vacan- 
cies in the full commission complement stations at battery, fire control, and 
ship control by civilians. 
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The gunnery officer assister by Lieutenant Decker will prepare a program 
covering the work in preparation for the gunnery exercises, and the battery 
assignments and other details for that purpose. 

The three division officers in conjunction with the executive officer will 
prepare a schedule of drills and instruction covering the cruise, and the 
following scheme outlined in page 7 of the pamphlet issued by the com- 
mander, reserve force. 


WatcH STANDING 


In order to familiarize the naval volunteers with the various duties 
aboard ship the divisions will be detailed as follows: 


Ww eek Ending 


Divis‘on — ronranene meena —_—_s., 
Knguai 2 22 August 29 September 5 

A 5 aiertns Deck Deck 

B Deck Engineering Deck 
ee Deck Deck Engineering 


For the purpose of watch standing the divisions will be equally divided 
into two sections, the men of the one being in the starboard watch and those 
of the other in port watch. The sections of the two divisions detailed for 
deck duty will combine to form four watch standing sections as follows: 


Watch Standing Sections 


Week Ending —— SEER sk > 
I 2 3 4 

Aug. 22 Stb. Diy. B Port Div. B Stb. Div. C Port Div. C 

Aug. 29 Stb. Div. A- Port Div. A Stb. Div. C Port Div. C 

Sept. 5 Stb. Div. A Port Div. A Stb. Div. B Port Div. B 


The division officers will arrange watch list and sea details accordingly. 

From the sections standing deck watch, the various details will be made as 
set forth in paragraph 7 of the pamphlet. In making these details the rat- 
ings that have been assigned should govern in a general way; but an effort 
should be made to give each man an idea of the duties of the various sea 
details. Sea details from the ship’s force will be made out as far as our 
own men are available so that civilians may be free to attend drills, etc. 
In all matters in connection with setting the watch, relieving stations, etc., 
it must be remembered that these men are entirely unfamiliar with ship life 
and duties. Careful instructions must be given about coming on watch, 
where the various details are stationed, etc. The ship’s petty officers 
detailed to the two divisions standing deck watch will stand watch in four 
(one with each section) and they must see all details properly stationed 
and visit each detail for each two-hour watch, instructing each man care- 
fully as to his duties. 


CLEANING STATIONS 


The three divisions are assigned cleaning stations as follows: 


Division A......The part of gun deck assigned as living space. 
Division B......Starboard main deck abaft 8-inch turret. 
Division C......Port main deck abaft 8-inch turret. 


Division officers will explain the cleaning to be done, and instruct the men 
in their divisions regarding the time and method of sweeping down, scrub- 
bing decks, cleaning paintwork, brightwork, etc., and make details for 
paintwork and brightwork that will give each man or squad an approxi- 
mately equal share. 
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E-NGINEERING 


Those in the division detailed for the week in the engine room, who desire 
special engineering training will be detailed for two-hour watches from 
8 a. m. to 8 p. m. on the following stations: 


Engine room. Fire room. Dynamo room. 
Evaporator room. Steering engine room. 


The others will attend all forenoon drills on deck and all battle drills, 
but will spend the afternoon drill periods in the engineering department for 
instruction along the lines laid down in paragraph 6 of pamphlet. 


GuaArpD Duty 


Each of the two divisions performing deck duty will detail 15 men for 
each of the first three weeks for duty with the guard of the day. For the 
last week 10 men from each of the three divisions. 

These men will take their regular battle stations at all battle drills and 
will go with their regular divisions at all general drills and instruction 
periods and with their assigned classes at school period; but will attend 
guard mount, muster at quarters and take duty on post as part of the guard. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR INSTRUCTION 


The second afternoon drill period, 2.45 p. m. to 4.00 p. m., will be devoted 
to special instruction in branches chosen by the civilians. 

Classes will be formed in Navigation, Seamanship (advanced), Radio, 
Electricity, Signals, Engineering, Hospital Corps Work, Yeoman Duties. 

As soon as possible after the divisions are formed the cruise is started, 
division officers should obtain from each man in his division a slip giving 
his name and number and his first, second and third choice of the classes as 
given above that he would like to join. From these slips the classes will be 
formed irrespective of division assignments, giving each man his preference 
as far as possible. Compartments on the gun deck will be rigged for school 
each afternoon, and a progressing course covering the time available will be 
worked up and gone through in each of the above subjects. 

Officers and petty officers are assigned to those classes as follows: 


Lieut, Blackburn. Radi vet Borden. 
Lieut. Decker. adlo?c. E. Arps. 





Navigation { Lieut. (J. G.) Everson. 
| Ens. Bunnell. 
| Ens. Jones. 


( Lieut. Zacharias. 
Adv i | Ens. Horne. 
: ioe . 4 Boatswain Nimmo. 
Seamanship | C. Q. M. Harris. 
{| Lieut. Haxton. 


{ Lieut. Shute. 

} Mach. Muller. 
) Mach. Waugh. 
| Mach. Proctor. 


Engineering 


rape: J. D. Pratt. 
Electricity 1 C. E. (G) Carrier. 
LC. E. (G) Schaum. 


Signals { Ens. Winslow. 
mignals ) Ens. Maher. 


Hosp. 


Corps § Asst. Surg. H. H. Tribou. 


en ay ad f 
Yeoman Duties bea — eat 
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LAUNDRY 


Those who wish may send clothes to the ship’s laundry in quantities for 
each man per week as follows: 
2 white suits. 
I suit underwear. 
1 white hat. 
I pair socks. 

This amount of clothing as a minimum per man must be will each 
week either in the laundry or by the men themselves on deck. A small 
charge will be made for clothes sent to the laundry. All clothes must be 
carefully marked. 

Clothes for each division will be turned in to the division yeoman between 
6.30 p. m. and 7.00 p. m. before the day set for the division washing. The 
yeoman will keep laundry lists, send division wash to laundry and look out 
for the issue of washed clothes when they are returned. 

Laundry days are as follows: 


Division A .... 2003000). FOU. ia el, Monday. 
seevesesen! Bis Ji. cities oltiwt sua. edi adus. Wednesday. 
Divisies Olinh. Jaxsiey Meike. edorzinth. asus. iu Friday. 


PROCEDURE FoR I* ITTING Out THOSE ENROLLED FOR THE CIVILIAN VOLUNTEER 
CRUISE 


As each man comes on board he will present his orders from the depart- 
ment to the officer of the deck, who will file the orders, note on his list that 
the man is properly qualified and has reported, and inform him of his 
division assignment. 

They will then proceed to the pay office to make deposit of $30.00. This 
must be done in cash; checks cannot be received. Receipt will be given 
by paymaster. 

They will then proceed to the issuing room, show their receipt and draw 
articles under heading (c) and such articles under (a) as have not been 
aroma along from home. Articles under (2) should have been brought 
along. 

These articles will be placed in a mattress cover and taken to the division 
fitting out place. 

These fitting out places will be the three after-compartments on the gun- 
deck, starboard, where the division officers and petty officers will be on hand 
with bags and hammocks and a supply of mattresses, hammock clews, lash- 
ings, etc. Each man will be fitted out, his hammock properly lashed, clothes 
marked, bag stowed, etc. He will then be shown where to stow his hammock 
and bag, where he swings and his mess table. 

The same procedure will hold in the case of those fitting out before the 
day set for reporting. As many as possible should report before that date 
so as to avoid the rush just before sailing. 

The Virginia will be prepared to fit out. those ordered to her on days 
and hours as follows: 


Monday, August 7...................2,00 p,m. to 5.00 p.m. 
Thursday, Angust: 105. ....5,........ +.2.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 
ES ce rl eee ee 2.00 p.m. to 35.00 p.m. 
ee a 6 a a 8.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon. 


All those ordered to the Virginia must be on board by noon August 14; and 


it is desired that all be on board by 10.00 a. m. on that date so that all may 


be fitted out before the time set for sailing. 
Z. H. Mapison, 
Lieut. Commander, U. S. N.. 
Executive Officer. 


Approved: 
R. H. Jackson, 
Captain, U. S. N., Commanding. 
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U. S. S. VIRGINIA—CIVILIAN VOLUNTEER CRUISE 
AUGUST 14, 1916 
SCHEDULE OF DRILLS FOR THE FIRST TWO WEEKS OF THE CRUISE 
ForENOoN AFTERNOON EVENING 
9.00 to 10.15 10.30 to II.15 | 1.00 tO 2.45 2.45 to 4.00 
| I, ° 
14th (Embark Embark Fit out and shake School 
| down 
Assigncleaning 
| stations 
sth (Instruction 
Forming for Assign battle Form classes School 
quarters, etc. stations Equip Newport 
| contingent and 
assign stations 
|Bag inspection 
! 
16th Rattle stations Div. “*A’’—3” drill|Stations for aban- School Stations for 
Fire control Div. “R’’ —Com-! don ship torpedo de- 
Battery drill pany |Fire and collision fence 
Div.“C”—Sea.inst. 
i7th General quarters Diy, “‘“A”’~Sea.inst. Div ‘“A’’—Eng. School Lectures 
Battery drill . “B’—3” drill Div. BY) Signals 
Div. “C” — Com-|Div. “C” — Ord. 
pany instr. boats 
8th (Rattle stations Div. A—Company Div. A—Eng. School Torpedo de- 
Div. A—3” load- Div. B —Sea. inst.|Div. B—Boais fence 
ing and point- Div. C—3” drill |Div.C—Signals 
Ing and ord. instr. 
ig9th |Muster—Co.insp|Div. A—Company Holiday Holiday 
Articles of war Div. B—Sea. inst. Sailing parties Sailingpar- 
and general Div. C—3” drill Lectures ties 
orders Sailingpar- 
ties 
20th |Muster Holiday Lectures Holiday 
21st Battle stations Div. A—Boats Div. A—3” drill School Torpedo de- 
Fire control Div. B—3” drill Div. B—Eng. fence 
Battery drill Div. C~1st aid Div. C— Boats 
2zd Battle stations |Div. A--3” drill Div. \—S‘gnals Schoo! Torpedo de- 
\Fire control Div. B—1st aid Div. RB Eng. fence 
{Battle drill '‘Div. C—Company |Div. C—3” drill 
23d |Rattle stations Div. A—rst aid Div. A— Eas insp.| ISchoo! Lectures 
Emergency drills Div. B—3” drill Div. B—E | 
Div. C—Torpedoes Div. C han insp. 
and mines } 
24th General quarters Div. A—Roats Div. A—3” drill iSchool 
Div. B—Torpedoes Div. B—Eng. | 
| and mines Div. C—Cou.pany 
Div. C--3” drill | * 
asth (Battle stations |Div. A—Torpedoes'/Div. A—Company |School 
|Fire control |_ and mines Div. B— Eng. | 
‘Sub caliber Div. B-3” drill Div. C—3” drill 
| |Div. C—Boats 
26th |Muster and cap'tain’s inspection Lectures Holiday 
27th = Holiday Holiday Lectures ' _ [et iday 





August 28th to September 5th—TARGET PRACTICE. Details of drills to be made 
out later. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Z. H. Mapison, 
Approved : Lieut. Commander, U. S. N., 
R. H. Jackson, Executive Officer. 
‘ Captain, LU. S. N., Commanding. 
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Lectures.—Besides attending the lectures for all civilian volunteers 
delivered by Captains Sims, Niblack, Plunkett and Marvel, Commander 
Vogelsang and Lieutenant Robinson, those embarked on this vessel were 
brought together by divisions for two formal lectures and for several talks. 

One lecture, delivered before the departmental strategic problem number 
three, set forth the aim and object of such maneuvers and their general 
nature; and the other, delivered after the completion of those exercises, 
gave an outline of the various moves, illustrated by charts, etc. 

The informal talks covered such subjects as gunnery training, g innery 
exercises, torpedo exercises, fleet training, etc. 


COMMENT AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE CRUISES 


Generally speaking, those embarked on this vessel showed great enthusi- 
asm and a splendid spirit throughout the cruise. With very few exceptions 
their zeal and willingness to undertake any work or duty was very com- 
mendable. As far as I could judge they were at all times happy and con- 
tented, and left the ship well satisfied with their month’s naval experience. 

Ratings.—Upon enrollment at the various recruiting offices the volunteers 
were arbitrarily assigned ratings. I believe that this was a mistake, and 
that it led to a misconception on their part as to what their status would be 
on board. 

After a few days on board they all came to realize that their assigned 
ratings could not be taken very seriously, and after that very little was 
heard on the subject; but at the start and during the drills held before the 
cruise began they believed that they would be given duties indicated by 
these ratings and no others. Many were in a very doubtful state of mind 
as to whether they could satisfactorily perform the duties of their ratings, 
while others were convinced that their sole efforts during the cruise should 
be to qualify for the next higher rating. 

I believe they should all have been enrolled simply as civilian volunteers, 
the assignment to duty in the various ratings to be assigned on board as a 
matter of detail, the details to be made with personal preference, aptitude, 
etc., in mind. 

Such procedure would be in accord with the practice in the case of mid- 
shipmen who are embarked on practice cruises simply as midshipmen, 
being assigned on board for various ships duties. 

Leading Men—At the beginning of the cruise 10 volunteers in each 
division were detailed as squad leaders or leading men. These men looked 
out for musterings, stationing of sea details, supervised work on cleaning 
stations, etc. These details were made with especial regard to age and 
probable aptitude as leaders, and in most cases the selections proved to be 
very good. 

While this worked fairly satisfactorily, I believe it would have been 
better if they had all been kept in ranks on an equal status. 

The leading men themselves were placed in a rather uncomfortable posi- 
tion with a feeling of responsibility, but without any definite authority and 
with no experience to guide them in their work. At the same time the 
regular officers and petty officers were naturally inclined to depend upon the 
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leading men for the supervision of work and details, and hesitated at inter- 
ference with what was evidently the best efforts of those who had been 
assigned to such duties. Also, while there was no open evidence of it, there 
was a slight tendency on the part of those in the ranks to question the 
authority of the leading men and to feel that favoritism had been shown. 
While the leading men themselves gained valuable experience, I believe 
the work and routine generally would have gone better had the regular 


officers and petty officers taken full charge of all supervision, muster, 


details, etc. 
LENGTH oF CRUISE 

From my own observations and judging from conversations with many of 
the volunteers, I have come to the conclusion that a month is too lung for 
a cruise of this nature. 

At the end of two weeks most of them felt that they had a good general 
idea of life aboard ship. The target practice during the third week of the 
cruise brought the cruise to a climax, and it was evident that those who 
were not to take a direct part in the motor-boat exercises were for the most 
part anxious to get home. The afternoon and evening cruises on destroyers 
and the destroyer and submarine attacks during the last week served to keep 
up interest somewhat, and there were a few who held on to the last with 
much interest and enthusiasm. Many of them, however, left during the 
last week without giving any reason, except that they wanted to get home, 
ad there were many others who remained because, as they expressed it, 


they “ wished to see the thing through to the end.” 
Z. H. Maptson. 


U;.S:,S, VIRGINIA 
PASSAGE, Newport, R. [., To Boston, MAss. 
September 11, 1916. 

From: Commanding Officer. 

To: Commander, Reserve Force, U. S. Atlantic Fleet. 

Susrect: Report on Civilian Volunteer Cruise, August 14-September 12, 

1916. 
ITINERARY 

The | irginia sailed from the navy yard, Boston, Mass., at 1.00 p. m., 
August 14, 1916, for Newport, R. I., having taken on beard all the civilian 
velunteers in the vicinity of Boston whose names on the alphabetical list 
commenced with “G,” or lower letter, a total of 263. 

The weather was fine and without fog during the next 24 hours. The 
ship arrived at Newport at 1.15 p. m., August 15, a 24-hour run at approxi- 
mately 11 knots. : 

Anchored west of Goat Island and received a draft of 50 apprentice sea- 
men and 30 Rhode Island civilian volunteers. 

Got underway at 3.00 p. m., August 15, and arrived at the anchorage, 
Fort Pond Bay, Long Island, the rendezvous assigned, at 7.00 p. m. same 
day. Remained at this anchorage until 8.00 a. m., August 20, when 
Squadron “A” shifted berth to east side of Block Island. 
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Got underway to take assigned position in the Strategic Problem No. 3 
at 5.30 p. m., Tuesday, August 22. 

Cruising in formation, the /’irginia second ship in the first division, until 
11.00 o'clock, Saturday, September 26, when the problem finished with the 
defeat of the Blue fleet as decided by the chief umpire. 

The reserve force then steamed for Hampton Roads, arriving there 
about 3.00 o'clock Sunday afternoon. Leave was granted to the volunteers 
until 6.30 p. m. same day. The following day a battalion of volunteers was 
landed from each vessel at 1.00 o’clock, for drill by theif battalion com- 
manders and finally paraded and reviewed as a regimental organization. 

On Tuesday, August 29, the reserve force left Hampton Roads for Tangier 
Sound, anchoring at the latter place in two divisions and laid out ranges 
for target practice. Target practice with 3-inch batteries and boat gun 
practice were held on Thursday and Friday, August 31 and September 1. 

On Saturday, September 2, the Virginia got underway at 6.00 a. m. and 
arrived at Newport at 3.00 p. m., Sunday, September 3, and landed the 
volunteers required to take part in the motor-boat exercises and gave lib- 
erty to the volunteers until 1.00 p. m., Monday, Labor Day. At 2.00 p.m. 
got underway and anchored at 5.00 p. m., at the entrance of Great Salt Pond, 
Block Island. 

At 8.00 a. m., Tuesday, September 5, the destroyers, having previously 
reported for duty at Newport, arrived. In the afternoon the two subma- 
rines, the E-1 and D-3 and tenders Macdonough and Worden, with Com- 
mander Sterling on board, and the Fulton, arrived at the rendezvous. The 
D-1 arrived at 10.00 p. m., and returned to New London at 10.00 o'clock the 
following morning. The first and second divisions of submarine chasers 
arrived during the day, and exercises with the first division, which was 
already well trained, were carried out Tuesday afternoon. Exercises 
according to program were carried out, the Virginia remaining at anchor 
until Friday afternoon, September 8. 

On Friday afternoon, September 8, the Virginia got underway and 
exercised with the chasers and submarines. In the evening got underway 
for Newport, holding exercises with chasers and destroyers underway and 
anchored at Newport at 10.15 p.m. The details of these exercises are con- 
tained in special report on motor-boat exercises, already forwarded. 

On Saturday afternoon, September 9, general liberty was given to the 
volunteers and a portion of the crew. 

At 8.00 o’clock Sunday night, the Virginia got underway for Boston, 
having discharged the Newport contingent of volunteers. 

The Virginia arrived at the navy yard, Boston, Mass., at 8.00 a. m., Sep- 
tember 12, 1916, and at 9.00 a. m. all the remaining civilian volunteers were 
landed at Boston. : 

ORGANIZATION AND BERTHING 


Advantage was taken of the opportunity during preliminary drill at the 
navy yard, Boston, Mass., to select men probably. suitable for squad leaders. 
The first factor in consideration was age, and second a likelihood of pos- 
sessing a fair amount of executive ability. “These squad leaders were 
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retained throughout the cruise and their selection proved entirely satis- 
factory. This group of men, 30 in number, were berthed in the junior 
officers’ quarters and given the privilege of baths and toilet and accessories 
of those quarters. They messed on the gun-deck with their squads. With 
the exception of the squad leaders, the remainder of the volunteers were 
berthed on the starboard side of the gun-deck, extending practically 
throughout the deck, and the starboard head was likewise set aside exclu- 
sively for their use. This arrangement proved entirely satisfactory. 


BARBER 
An hour in the morning, from 6 to 7, and two hours in the afternocn. 
from 4 to 6, were set aside for the volunteers in the barber shop. 


LAUNDRY 
Each man received from the laundry each week the following: 
2 suits of whites. 
I suit underwear. 
1 white hat. 
I pair socks. 


Division A..........Sent clothes to laundry each Sunday. 
Division B..........Sent clothes to laundry each Wednesday. 
Division C..........Sent clothes to laundry each Friday. 


Allotted to each of the three divisions were two chief petty officers and a 
yeoman. One of these chief petty officers was familiar with the ship. The 
ther was a drill-master from a training station. The yeomen were par- 
ticularly useful in keeping a run of details of all sorts, including serving 
out laundry and keeping their clothes marked and in order. 


Lucky-BaG 


A lucky-bag was promptly established in an office in the gun-deck and 
was constantly piled up with clothes, money, and valuables. There was 
much improvement during the cruise in this respect. 


Curer Petry OFrricers’ Dritt-MASTERS 


The chief petty officers who were qualified drill-masters rendered excel- 
lent service. The introduction of the system in use at the training station 
fitted the volunteers particularly well in the matter of setting-up drills and 
school of the soldier. 

PERSONNEL 


On August 20, 1916, the medical officer reported that a civilian volunteer 
had markedly developed symptoms of tuberculosis of the lungs. His 
accounts were immediately settled and he was sent ashore at Block Island. 
On August 21 another civilian volunteer was sent ashore as not being 
adapted to life aboard ship. 

The volunteers began leaving the ship on August 27. Four left before 
arriving at Newport on September 3. On that date a number of volunteers 
left in connection with motor-boat exercises at Boston and Newport. From 
September 5 to 11 a few were leaving each day for various private reasons. 
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The number of volunteers discharged at Newport on September 10 was 
134. At Boston on September 12, 87 will be discharged, making a total of 
87 volunteers who served throughout the cruise. 

On Wednesday, September 6, a thorough inspection was held of all bags 
and ditty boxes and lockers, both of the volunteers and the ship’s com- 
pany. The condition of the bags of the volunteers was excellent. Bags had 
already been inspected by the force commander on August 17, 1916. 

The health of the civilians throughout the cruise was excellent. One man 
with flat feet was found physically unfit to carry out the duties on board 
ship, and there was a case of appendicitis, which was sent to the hospital 
at Newport, R. I. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CRUISE 


The Virginia had 301 volunteers on board. The spirit was praiseworthy, 
zeal commendable and their conduct excellent. They left the ship improved 
in health and with a clear knowledge of life aboard ship, under favorable 
conditions. The cruise was too long. Two weeks is sufficient to get a full 
appreciation of life and duty on board ship. The novelty has then ceased; 
they realize that any marked progress in qualifying for actual ratings and 
fulfilling the demand of those ratings without allowances will take more 
time than they can devote to the duties. The cruise reached its climax on 
Friday, August 25, 1916, when target practice was completed, except for 
those interested in motor-boat work, between September 5 and 11. The 
others had no special objective ahead of them and interest necessarily 
abated. 

This ship was fortunate in being able to give unusual variety to the cruise 
during the last two weeks, since liberty was given to all hands in Newport, 
on Sunday and Labor Day, and during the motor-boat maneuvers, detach- 
ments of volunteers were on board the destroyers for both day and night 
work. Liberty was again given on September 9 and Io. 

Eighty-seven remained on board for the trip to Boston; some for con- 
venience, but the majority of them because they really enjoyed the life. 

Remarkably fine weather prevailed throughout this cruise. Bright, clear 
weather, with slight breezes and smooth sea prevailed. One day of rain at 
anchor and more or less fog in the vicinity of Block Island. So far as the 
volunteers were concerned, the fog but slightly affected their comfort. 

The gun deck was dry, bright and airy at all times. 

Should this cruise be repeated next year the following recommendations 
are submitted : 

That the volunteers be distributed throughout the active ships of the 
Atlantic fleet. Not more than roo to a ship. Two commissioned officers, 
selected on account of their experience in training apprentices or midship- 
men on summer practice cruises and four chief petty officers, from training 
stations, and two yeomen be ordered to the ship with them. Should ships 
of the reserve force be used for this purpose they should be supplied with 
this quota of officers and petty officers, similarly selected, this ratio for 
each 100 men sent on board. The ships themselves to be gotten away from 
the yard for a short cruise before the volunteers come on board. A sufh- 
cient number of officers and regular men, not less than 60 per cent of the 
complement, should be ordered in ample time to get the ship in smooth run- 
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ning order before the volunteer cruise begins. The cruise should be limited 
to two weeks. 

The motor-boat exercises might take place at the end of the two weeks, 
but to be an independent exercise; all volunteers to be landed at the end 
of two weeks. 

The fare was satisfactory, except as to sauerkraut inserted in the bill of 
fare, which was objectionable. The ration averaged 44 cents. 

I would prefer to see the deposit required by each volunteer be increased 
to $50.00 for the two weeks. It serves at least as a guarantee that the 
volunteer is earnest in his declared intention to qualify to serve his country 
in some capacity. 

Referring to the paragraph in the force commander’s letter concerning 
changes in the plan carried out on this ship, I have no recommendation to 
make, except that on a similar cruise no squad leaders would be chosen. 
A certain number of the men would be assigned to junior officers’ quarters 
on account of age. The squad leaders as chosen, while satisfactory from my 
point of view, were to a certain extent embarrassed by lack of knowledge 
expected in their position, and possibly other members of the volunteer 
organization felt that they were as fully qualified to hold this position and 
yet had not been selected. 

A detail of two commissioned officers, four chief petty officers and two 
yeomen would be able to handle all the work required for each 100 men. 

Enclosed herewith is the report ofthe executive officer, showing the 
details to which the men were assignéd. Eight men stood watch in some 
capacity in the radio room. These men were of some service to the ship. 
The only other position in which they could be rated of value was as 
steersman. Twenty-five or thirty showed ability to take a trick at the wheel 
inthe course of the cruise. 

The Virginia closely adhered to the schedule of drills as shown in the 
appendix. Slight variations due to circumstances are indicated in the report 
of the executive officer. 

SCHOOL 

There were 19 school periods, omitting Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 
Of these, four were omitted for special reasons. A good many showed lack 
of interest while at class, although every effort was made to compel the 
interest for this hour. A few earnest and enthusiastic men profited greatly. 
For the remainder, it was largely a waste of time. Men cannot be given 
arduous or severe physical exercise and then be expected to give close 
attention to instruction in the afternoon and evening. No matter how good 
the intention, many lapse in interest and even nod. 

So far as the Virginia is concerned, the volunteers taken as a general 
average, were given more instruction than they could grasp and as much 
physical exercise as they could endure without excessive fatigue. 

The report of the medical officer is also appended.* He was directed to 
take a certain percentage of each company, at random, and furnish a report 
from an average struck in this manner. The physique of the volunteers on 
this ship was superior not only to the Naval Militia, but also to men as 
received from a training station. R. H. JAcKson. 








* Not included in this Appendix.—Ed. 
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RESERVE FORCE, ATLANTIC FLEET 
U.S. S. “RHopeE IsLANp,” FLAGSHIP 
NAVY YARD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


From: Commander, Reserve Force, Atlantic Fleet. 
To: Secretary of the Navy (Operations). 
Supyect: Cruise of Civilian Volunteers for Training on Board Battleships, 
August 15 to September 12, 1916; Report on. 
REFERENCE : 
(a) Navy Department Letter No. 27870-75 of 4/28/16. 
(b) Navy Department Circular of 5/6/16. 
(c) Reserve Force Special Regulations for Volunteer Cruise, Promul- 
gated by Commander, Reserve Force, 6/29/16. 
(d) Supplement to Reserve Force Special Regulations Covering Exer- 
cises for Motor-Boats in Conjunction with the Force, 
9/5-12/16, promulgated by Commander, Reserve Force, 8/9/16. 
(e) Navy Department Letter No. 27870-74-1 of 5/16/16. 
(f) Navy Department Letter No. 27870-111 of 8/26/16. 
(zg) Bunav Letter No. 7766-177 of 8/1/16. 
(h) Commander Reserve Force Letter No. 1-12 of 8/1/16. 
(i) Commander Reserve Force Letter No. 1-SE, 1-12 of 8/1/16. 

Complying with paragraph 3 of reference (a), the commander, reserve 
force, gave active personal attention to all questions relating to the pro- 
posed cruise and submitted drafts of plans for the training and instruction 
of the volunteers, holding in mind the injunction that “The department 
desires that every effort be made to make the cruise a success.” On June 5 
the department approved and promulgated a circular which formed the 
basis of the cruise as well as giving the official assignment of vessels, 
together with the tentative assignment of ports of embarkation. 

As soon as practicable, after the receipt of the department’s circular, the 
Reserve Force Special Regulations were prepared and were promulgated 
on June 29. Meantime, a considerable amount of instruction and drill was 
given to the civilians representing the Philadelphia contingent. Whenever 
anything of value, either as a drill or in preparation for the forthcoming 
cruise, was determined experimentally on board the flagship, or at the navy 
yard, Philadelphia, the details were made the subject of circular letters 
or orders which were promulgated to all vessels designated to participate 
on the cruise. 

As reports were received from the office of the officer in charge of the 
Eastern Recruiting District, indicating the prospective number of civilians, 
it became apparent that this force, in addition to the necessity of inaugurat- 
ing an entirely new movement, would be called upon to handle, relatively, 
a large number of civilians (who, whatever their attainments and civil pro- 
fessions or training might be, were totally unacquainted with shipboard life 
or routine). This fact, together with the itinerary and employment pre- 
scribed for the vessels during the period of the civilian cruise, August 15 to 
September 12, by the department in its circular of June 5, reference (b), 
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convinced the commander, reserve force, as well as the commanding officers 
of the several vessels that, in order to hope for a measure of success, it 
was absolutely necessary that additjonal officers and men be provided for 
this cruise and that it was very desirable, if not essential, that the officers 
should be selected with special reference to their fitness for this particular 
duty, and that they should be of considerable rank and experience. It was 
also felt that all vessels designated for this cruise should have an oppor- 
tunity to properly equip and prepare for the novel duty prior to the date of 
embarkation, in order that all equipment that would be needed for the 
proper drilling and instructing of the civilians might be put in satisfactory 
working order. 

To the above end there was continuous correspondence between this office 
and the Navy Department. 

References (g), (h), and (i), show that none of the additional officers 
were regarded as available prior to August 1; in fact, they did not report, 
generally, until about a week later. One vessel, at least, of the force was 
busily engaged with the Naval Militia training until practically the date of 
embarkation of the civilians. 

Reference (e) shows that, in addition to the other untoward conditions 
existing both in regard to the ships themselves and to their complements, 
each commanding officer felt the necessity of maintaining, so far as possible, 
an organization within his 40 per cent complement that would enable his 
vessel to engage in modified short range battle practice at an early date 
after the completion of the civilian cruise. This condition was not relieved 
until the receipt of the department’s letter of August 26, 1916, reference (f), 
so that practically half the cruise had been finished under conditions inimical 
to the best results, so far as the cruise itself was concerned. 


CONDITION OF VESSELS AND THEIR PERSONNEL 


From returns and special reports on file in the department, it is well 
known that none of the vessels of this force were in a condition that could 
be regarded as “Smart,” or in a condition that compared favorably with 
ships of the active fleet. This resulted in ships employed on this cruise 
being handicapped, both as to their condition of cleanliness and habitability 
and as to the condition of equipment provided for the drill and instruction 
of the civilians. By far the greatest handicap was due to the fact that 
commanding and executive officers (very recently assigned), were, in many 
cases, new to their duties and, in most cases, were unacquainted with their 
vessels. This latter condition obtained generally in regard to most of the 
officers of the vessels and specifically in regard to those officers assigned 
early in August for temporary duty in connection with the civilian cruise. 
These latter officers were, for a large part, made of recent graduates of the 
Naval Academy who, whatever their abilities technically and as drill- 
masters, could not, because of lack of experience, be expected to handle 
tactfully and efficiently men of the type of the civilians embarked. Some of 
the other officers were routed out of shore billets or recalled from leave. 
Altogether, the conditions were not such as to secure the most enthusiastic 
and zealous or efficient efforts of the officers concerned. 
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Types oF CiviILiANS EMBARKED 


For the purposes of this report, the civilians participating in this first 
civilian training cruise may be roughly divided into the following classes: 

(a) Intelligent, earnest, enthusiastic men who desire to get an insight 
into naval methods and requirements in order that they may become propa- 
gandists for an efficient and adequate navy ; and, secondly, to ascertain per- 
sonally to what extent and in what capacities they may best serve the country 
in time of need. (Probably 80 per cent of the total of 1831 civilians 
embarked belong to this class.) 

(b) Men who from a spirit of adventure or novelty desire to spend a 
vacation that shall enable them to see a phase of life with which they have 
heretofore been unacquainted. 

(c) Men who, because of the character of their civil vocations, used 
this opportunity to put themselves in physical condition for next year’s work. 

(d) A certain adventurer or soldier of fortune class who are bent only 
on a summer’s outing (the presence of this class was largely due to the fact 
that groups of wealthy men, notably in New York, advertised the fact that 
they would pay the $30.00 deposit required for men who desired to partici- 
pate in the cruise and who were unable to make this deposit). 


ITINERARY AND EMPLOYMENT OF VESSELS 


The itinerary and employment prescribed by the department’s circular of 
jJune-5, 1916, were carried out. In this connection it is to be noted that, 
owing to the necessity of rendezvousing to the eastward of Block Island 
prior to the beginning of the Department’s Strategic Problem No, 3, very 
little time was available at anchor in any port to hold any kind of boat drills 
or to provide for and carry into execution either sailing regattas or boat 
races, both of which would have been very valuable in fostering a spirit of 
ship loyalty and ship competition. It is pertinent to invite attention to the 
fact that, after the beginning of the War Game and during its continuance, 
the ships’ officers and regular personnel were unable to devote very much 
time to the organization, drill or instruction of the civilians. The week 
immediately following the completion of Strategical Problem No. 3 was, 
from the point of view of results to the civilians, by all odds the best week. 
The high point of the cruise was undoubtedly reached at the close of target 
practice at Tangier Sound. This practice and the preparation for it were 
preceded by a short liberty at Hampton Roads and by a drill and review 
of all civilians on shore at Fortress Monroe. The participation of the battle- 
ships. in the motor-boat exercises was devoid of results so far as the 
civilians embarked on the battleships were concerned. This, coupled with 
the imminence of a nation-wide railroad strike, caused large numbers of the 
civilians to request their discharge and to leave the vessels for personal and 
business reasons early in the fourth week of the cruise. From reports and 
observations, it may be stated that the cruise was a series of partial 
climaxes— 

First: The novelty of embarkation and settling down aboard ship, 
ending with the rendezvous at Fort Pond Bay, and the larger rendezvous 
to the eastward of Block Island. 
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Second: Participation in Strategical Problem No. 3. 
Third: Rendezvous at Hampton Roads, liberty, drill ashore, pro- 
ceeding to Tangier Sound, preparation for and conducting target prac- 
tice. 
if These were in ascending scale, and it was not difficult to hold the interest 
of all the men, except a negligible fraction composed of men who were on an 
outing bent. The motor-boat week, however, was in the nature of an anti- 
climax for the reasons given above. In view of this condition and further 
in view of the fact that the commander of the reserve force believed it neces- 
sary, both for the good of the civilian preparedness movement and for the 
navy itself, to have the civilians enthusiastic on disembarkation, it was 
recommended that ships proceed to their home ports in time to end the 
cruise on Saturday, September 9. 

It is believed that the commanding and other officers who came into closest 
personal contact with the civilians embarked and who, at an early date, 
appreciated the seriousness of the majority of the men, together with the 
possibilities of the movement, were most successful in securing the desired 
results. This was notably true of the Virginia, Illinois and Kearsarge. 

In view of all the circumstances antedating and attending the cruise, the 
commander, reserve force, feels that the cruise was undoubtedly a success. 
He is of the opinion that the Navy Department has secured some 1500 
loyal adherents who will work not only for an adequate navy but will arouse 
enthusiasm among this class of desirable citizens for widespread personal 
preparedness. Steps have already been taken to form a national organi- 
zation, which will probably be effected at a meeting to be held in New York 
on or about October 15, 1916. 

From the experience of the cruise and from discussion with leading men 
from widely separated localities who were members of this first civilian 
training cruise, the following suggestions are offered: < 
(a) That the cruise, whatever its length, should be devoted absolutely 
to the training of the civilians; that its details should be worked out if 
advance as carefully as are those for midshipmen practice cruises; that an 
itinerary should be announced and rigidly adhered to; that the itinerary 
should provide for shore liberty (limited) in desirable ports; that a 
routine should be so arranged as to hold the attention and incite the best 
endeavors of each individual from the date of embarkation to the date fixed 
for the ending of the cruise; that the ships should be adequately equipped 
and prepared at least a month before the beginning of the cruise; that an 
adequate number of experienced officers and chief petty officers from train- 
ing stations or other sources should be assigned to the vessels early enough 
to become fully acquainted with their particular ship, her organization, and 
routine, before the date set for the embarkation of the civilians; that the 
method of handling midshipmen on their practice cruises should be fol- 
lowed as closely as possible; that the Supply Department of the several 
vessels should work out in detail a scheme that will accomplish results 
similar to those accomplished on the Jllinois; that some special uniform 
(possibly chief petty officer’s uniform without insignia of rating) be 
adopted ; and, finally, that the deposit required be $50.00 instead of $30.00, 
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and that the practice of advertising that wealthy men or organizations will 
supply the deposit money be discontinued. (It is believed that this fact 
contributed more than all others to securing the least desirable class of men.) 

(b) That the motor-boat exercises be separate and distinct from the bat- 
tleship cruise. 

(c) That, in view of the fact that the movement is now established, the 
physical requirements be made more rigid and the age limits be definitely 
fixed at from 19 to 40 years. 

(d) It is believed, both from the enthusiasm evinced by the civilians while 
on the cruise and from the reports emanating from them and from the 
press since the completion of the cruise, that it will be easily possible to 
secure 10,000 men for next summer if the department so wills and takes 
steps to provide for their instruction. If this belief be well founded, the 
question of making adequate provision becomes an important one. In this 
connection the commander, reserve force, suggests the following: 

First: In order to keep up the enthusiasm engendered, provision 
should be made whereby all civilians who made this cruise together 
with those who signify an intention of taking training next summer, be 
permitted to receive instruction and be drilled on board any naval 
vessels in port at the several yards, both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. 

Second: That all recruits newly enrolled for next year be given a 
month’s intensive training at the training stations, Newport, R. L, 
Great Lakes, Illinois, and Goat Island, California, and at the Naval 
Academy. (In this connection, attention is invited to the fact that all 
four of these stations have capacities far in excess of the number of 
men or midshipmen normally in attendance during the summer months.) 

Third: That all men who made the cruise just closed make next 
year’s cruise on board vessels of the reserve force (under more nearly 
ideal conditions than obtained during this cruise), except that 25 to 
30 per cent of these men, who by virtue of the ratings obtained on this 
cruise, together with their declared intentions of enrolling in one or 
another classes of naval reserves, be assigned in small groups to vessels 
of the active fleet. 

Fourth: That a junior section, composed of youths from 15 to 19 
years of age, be established and that those who enroll for this section 
to be given a month’s training at the four above-mentioned stations— 
the month devoted to this junior section being different from that 
assigned for the drill and instruction of the adult class. 

Fifth: That, as corollary to this graduated training extending over 
three summers offered by the department, the department require all 
applicants for enrollment to enroll in the volunteer naval reserve pro- 
vided for in the 1916 Naval Bill. 

It is further suggested that the department provide vital statistics 
cards which shall be filled out in duplicate for each individual who enrolls 
in this naval training movement, and that department issue certificates for 
the completion of each of the three proposed phases. 

J. N. FERGUSON, 
By Direction. 
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Gun Crew Electricity Medical 
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Engineering Radio Clerical 
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Signals Navigation f 
Aviation Supply Dept. 


To be filled in by ship 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS (where known to officers) 


1. Leadership 10. Amenability to discipline ; 
2. Team work 11. Willingness to enlist in case war ; 
3. Dependability with first-class power in next 
4. Concentration (powers of) four years. : 
5. Observation 12. Availability for maval reserve, | 
6. Physique which class. 
7. Zeal 13. Initiative i 
8. Willingness to do any work 14. Decision H 

ordered 15. Executive ability 


. Ability to stand hardship 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT 
BuREAU OF NAVIGATION 
WasHINGTON, D. C., November 4, 1916. 
To: Commander, Reserve Force, Atlantic Fleet. 
Supyect: Naval Training for civilians. 

1. The department is considering the question of progressive 
training of civilians for the purpose of qualifying candidates 
for the Volunteer Naval Reserve and the Naval Coast Defence 
Reserve. In order to be eligible for the reserve, the candidates 
must have successfully passed through the following stages of 
training and in the order named: 

(a) Training camp for two (2) weeks. 
(b) Cruise on a reserve ship for two (2) weeks. 
(c) Cruise on a ship of the active fleet for at least two (2) 
weeks. 
This course may be completed in one year, or it may extend overa 
period of two years. 

2. It is the intention to have the training camps open for four 
(4) weeks and to divide this time into two (2) periods of training 
of two (2) weeks each. At the end of each period, ships of the 
reserve fleet will take the volunteers out for a cruise of two (2) 
weeks. 

3. Taking into consideration the above tentative program and 
the experience gained on the recent training cruise, it is requested ° 
that you submit to the bureau a course of instruction to be fol- 
lowed, together with such comment and recommendations as you 
may desire to make. L. C. PALMER. 


RESERVE FORCE, U. S. ATLANTIC FLEET 
U.S. S. “ Minnesota.” FLAGSHIP 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 20 November, 1916. 
From: Commander, Reserve Force, Atlantic Fleet. 
To: Secretary of the Navy (Navigation). 
Supyect: Naval Training for Civilians. 
REFERENCE: (a) Bureau’s letter No. 3911-928 of Nov. 4, 1916. 
(b) Bureau’s telegram of Nov. 17, 1916. 
(c) C.R. F. radiogram No. 10018 of Nov., 1916. 
1. Complying with reference (a), the commander, reserve force 
submits the following general outline. If the department accepts 
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this outline in principle, a detailed schedule of employment and a 
typical daily routine can be prepared. 


First PHase. TRAINING CAMP FOR Two WEEKS 


For this purpose it is recommended that the training stations at 
Newport, the Great Lakes and at San Francisco, and the United 
States Naval Academy be used. The training station at Norfolk 
is not recommended unless the numbers of civilians enrolled are 
so great that they cannot be accommodated at the four stations 
recommended. The routine and schedule of employment at the 
three training stations should be practically identical. The sched- 
ule of employment for those civilians under training at the Naval 
Academy should be so modified as to utilize to the greatest possible 
extent the exceptional facilities of that institution. 

The chief objects to be accomplished during this short period 
of shore station training are believed to be somewhat as follows: 

(a) Teach recruits to properly care for and use their outfits, 
including clothing, bags and hammocks and their accoutrements. 

(b) To secure comfortable, sanitary living conditions and habits 
under the limitations imposed by camp and shipboard life. 

(c) To set them up physically and to teach the individuals to 
act in concert with their fellows. 

(d) To discipline their minds so as to develop mental concen- 
tration and prompt (automatic) obedience to orders. 

(e) To give them a considerable amount of elementary drill 
that is peculiar to the navy, as distinguished from military camp 
training. 

(f{) To teach them by lectures and prescribed courses of read- 
ing something of naval organization and shipboard life and duties ; 
both with a view to keeping up or developing enthusiasm in naval 
training and to preparing them to enter on the second phase of 
training—the short cruise on reserve vessels. 

To obtain the object set forth above, not too many different 
types of drill or instruction should be undertaken. It is believed 
that certain purely military drills are the best available for the 
purpose of developing attention and prompt obedience. 

Owing to the limited time assigned for this short training, not 
more than one day should be devoted to outfitting the civilians and 
teaching them to mark and stow their clothing; lash, swing and 
stow their hammocks. In this connection it is recommended. that 
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each civilian be required to purchase his bag and hammock; and 
that he be directed to bring from home a small dress suit case of 
specified kind and size to be used in lieu of a ditty box. 

The period from reveille to breakfast should be devoted to camp 
or barrack police work, to scrubbing clothes and caring for the 
person. 

The forenoon should be devoted to inspection, to setting up with 
and without arms, to a full drill period in manual of arms, school 
of the recruit, squad and company, and section of artillery. This 
drill period should be followed by a period of practical instruction 
in the mechanism and use of service rifle, pistol, machine and boat 
guns and field pieces. It should also include aiming and pointing 
drills, using the Hollafield dotters, together with talks on firing 
regulations and safety precautions. 

The afternoons should be devoted to a full drill period in boats 
under sail and oars; and to work on the rifle range for as many as 
can be accommodated. The afternoon drill period should be fol- 
lowed by a short period of practical instruction in signals and 
seamanship. 

The late afternoon should comprise a recreation period during 
which swimming, baseball, boat races under sail and oars, and 
sailing parties should be encouraged. 

After supper there should be a lecture and study period of about 
one hour. Each civilian should be supplied with a copy of the 
Bluejacket’s Manual, Boat and Deck Book, and Landing Force 
and Small Arms Instruction, and should be required to study 
definitely prescribed paragraphs and subjects. 

Each station where civilians are in training should be provided 
with a large library of books on naval subjects. 

It is to be noted that all forenoons are devoted to what may be 
termed purely military drills and instructions. These are con- 
sidered absolutely essential in order to secure discipline, procure 
alertness, attention to orders and prompt obedience. 

The afternoons are devoted to subjects of a naval, or at least 
nautical character, except such part as is devoted to work on the 
range. These afternoon periods should also include use of boat 
guns and machine guns if such are available. 

The evening lecture and study period should be informal. Every 
effort should be made to explain and elucidate all questions con- 
nected with the daily work as well as to prepare the civilians for 
the course comprised in the two weeks’ cruise on reserve ships. 
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The divisions of civilians should be organized and handled like 
companies of midshipmen at the Naval Academy, except that the 
civilian company officers and petty officers should be put back in 
the ranks for drills‘after completing muster, inspection and report- 
ing of divisions. 

For each 120 civilians under training at shore stations there 
should be provided one divisional officer and one junior officer, 
and at least two chief petty officers or petty officers who are expe- 
rienced, capable drill-masters. The commissioned officers and 
petty officer drill-masters should keep in constant, close personal 
touch with the civilians of their divisions and be able to classify 
them into three groups at the end of the two weeks’ training 
period. The record of service, the marks of proficiency, together 
with this classification, should be kept on individual record cards 
which should go with the civilians to their successive places of 
training or instructions. 

In order that the shore station training may attract the greatest 
number of desirable civilians and in order to differentiate it as 
much as possible from the military camp, it is recommended that 
one or more naval vessels of the special types available be sta- 
tioned at each camp during the training period. It is further 
recommended that airplanes or hydro-airplanes operate in the 
vicinity of the camp to afford instruction to any amateur airmen 
there may be among the civilians in camp. 

It is believed that the motor-boat patrol squadrons shduld hold 
drills and maneuvers at the same time and in conjunction with the 
naval training camps. 


SECOND PHASE. Two WEEKS’ CRUISE ON RESERVE SHIP 


No more than four divisions of 60 men each should be assigned 
toa vessel. If possible the same commissioned officers who were 
in charge of the civilians on shore should continue in charge 
during the cruise, they being additional to the ship’s complement 
of officers. 

The civilians should come aboard with their own bags and ham- 
mocks and complete outfits. They should be already graded into 
three groups, according to their ability, knowledge and capacity 
for leadership. These groups can then be assigned special details 
on board ship, corresponding somewhat to the duties assigned to 
first-, second- and third-class midshipmen respectively, on their 
practice cruises. 
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The civilian divisions should be divided into port and starboard 
watches and quarter watches. 

Owing to the shortness of the cruise it is not deemed advisable 
to have divisions alternating on deck and engineer duty. All 
civilians who prefer engineering in any of its branches should be 
assigned this duty for the afternoon period, from 1 o’clock to 
6 o'clock. 

The civilians should clean their own living spaces and such 
portions of the upper deck as may be assigned for their occupaney 
when off duty. 

The forenoon should be devoted to quarters, inspections, setting 
up, double time, and two drill periods, one of which should be 
devoted to battle station and battery drill. All civilians on board 
should be required to attend this drill, being relieved from special 
detail for the purpose. During the second week of the cruise the 
second forenoon drill period should be devoted to preparation for 
target practice with guns using fixed ammunition. 

The afternoon period should be devoted to instruction and 
specialized work. Fire and collision and man overboard drills 
should be held as often as necessary in the afternoon period. 
During the afternoon all civilians should be required to learn the 
ship under the guidance of officers and chief petty officers. 

The schedule of drills, instructions and special detail assign- 
ment should keep all civilians busy from turn-to after breakfast 
until 4. 30 in the afternoon. 

After supper there should be an hour devoted to informal talks, 
lectures and special classes. 

The schedule of drills and instructions should comprise the 
maximum that are peculiar to shipboard requirements and the 
minimum of such drills as may be carried out with equal or better 
facility on shore. 

The individual record cards recommended to be kept during the 
shore station training period should be continued throughout the 
cruise on reserve vessels. From this data it can be determined 

what duties each individual civilian is best qualified to perform 
on his assignment to duty on board a vessel of the active fleet. 

Since the most valuable part of any system of education is the 
formation of character which shall produce the high morals re- 
quired to succeed in the chosen profession, some form of discipline 
is necessary to insure promptness, obedience and military exact- 
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ness, it is therefore necessary to inaugurate a system of reports 
and demerits for use both at the training camps and on board ship. 
Demerits should carry with them deprivation of privileges, extra 
duty and dismissal in extreme cases. 


Turirp PHase. Two WEEKS’ CRUISE ON VESSELS OF THE 
ACTIVE FLEET 


The civilians should be assigned to vessels of the active fleet in 
numbers sufficiently small to be absorbed by the crew. They 
should be given duty in accordance with the date entered on their 
individual record cards. They should be berthed and messed with 
the regular crew. They should be given instructions whenever 
they seek it. In all respects they should be treated like members 
of the regular crew, being required to perform regular duties and 
to stand regular watches. 

J. Hoop. 


PRESS NOTICE 
Released Tuesday Morning, December 26, 1916 
TRAINING CIVILIANS FOR NAVAL RESERVISTS 


During the past summer the Navy Department arranged for a 
practice cruise for civilians on battleships of the navy. This cruise 
was an experiment to see if civilians throughout the country were 
sufficiently imbued with the needs of the navy for a reserve to 
engender a desire to fit themselves for useful service in the navy 
or the navy’s auxiliary or administrative branches in time of 
emergency or threatened war. The response was such that nearly 
2000 civilians drawn from all parts of the country gave their time 
and money to fit themselves for use to the country in time of need. 
The success of the experiment was such that the department has 
decided to broaden the scope of training and proposes to offer such 
civilians throughout the country as may desire, an opportunity 
to train themselves to become naval reservists. To this end the 
department is making arrangements to offer to all civilians a 
course of elementary training of such character and scope as may 
readily fit a civilian, who desires to serve his country in time of 
need, to be of use to the navy. 
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The department proposes to establish training camps at the 
naval training stations at Newport, R. I., Chicago, IIl., Norfolk, 
Va., San Francisco, Cal., and probably a camp will be established 
at Pensacola, Fla. At these camps civilians will be trained for a 
period of one month in precisely the same way as are trained 
recruits for the navy. 

Those civilians who underwent a course of training the past 
summer will be given an opportunity for a further and more 
advanced course of training on battleships of the reserve fleet. 
Ten or twelve battleships under the command of a flag officer will 
be detailed for the purpose of training such civilians who have 
passed through such elementary training as will fit them for fur- 
ther training aboard ship. 

To provide motor-boat squadrons for use as patrol and dispatch 
vessels and other duties in connection with the defence of the coast 
in time of war, the department will undertake to form and train 
motor-boat squadrons in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of Congress approved August 29, 1916. Owners and oper- 
ators of motor-boats may join the Naval Coast Defence Reserve. 
By training these squadrons in the duties which they will be called 
upon to perform in time of war they will be a most valuable 
adjunct to the navy and make a distinct step in preparedness. 
Under existing law the department is authorized to establish 
schools or camps of instructions for the purpose of instructing 
members of the naval reserve force and those civilians who desire 
to fit themselves for such membership. Members of the naval 
reserve force receive a small retainer pay and their expenses are 
paid by the government. Civilians who subject themselves to 
training for the purpose of becoming naval reservists must, under 
the existing law, provide their own expenses for the course of 
training each summer. This is estimated to be about $30 for each 
individual. Civilians who apply for training are under no obliga- 
tions to enroll in the naval reserve force, but they must agree to 
abide by the regulations and pursue the course of training as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Navy. It is believed, however, that 
the benefits accruing to the individual from a course of training 
will so imbue the civilian that he will giadly continue the training 
and later become a naval reservist. The department is firmly of 
the opinion that when the ideals and traditions of the regular navy 
are known to civilians the latter will be so impressed with the 
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advantages of affiliation with the navy that they will gladly fit 
themselves for duties in the Naval Reserve and in this way com- 
pensate the department for the time, energy and money that will 
be devoted for this purpose. 

In order to make the Naval Reserve attractive to those civilians 
who desire to volunteer their services for training at naval reserv- 
ists, the department proposes to recommend to Congress that the 
term of enrollment and re-enrollment in the Naval Volunteer 
Reserve be one year. Civilians who qualify for and enroll in the 
Naval Volunteer Reserve will have their expenses for transporta- 
tion and subsistence defrayed by the department. 

At the present time the department is enabled to furnish gasoline 
and oil to the boats of the motor-boat squadron. The department 
proposes to ask Congress also to furnish fuel and oil to other than 


. gasoline boats that are suitable for use in patrol squadrons. 


Arrangements have already been completed whereby such 
civilians in certain of the seaports, who so desire, may be given 
preliminary training on battleships of the reserv@ force during the 
winter.’ The drills and instructions will be so arranged that the 
tours at the training camps and on the battleships during the ensu- 
ing summer will be of more value to the civilians than if they 
had not received such preliminary drills and instruction. The 
battleships Minnesota and North Dakota have been detailed for 
these drills and instructions at Philadelphia, and the battleship 
New Jersey has been detailed at New York. 

It is estimated that fully 10,000 civilians will take advantage of 
the opportunity afforded them by the Navy Department for 
courses of training at camps and on battleships during the ensuing 
summer. 

The time of holding the camps of instruction and cruises are 
tentatively arranged to take place between July 2 and August 4. 
The exercises and maneuvers of the motor-boat squadron will take 
place probably during the first two weeks of September. Should 
more civilians apply to take the course of training afforded by the 
department than can be accommodated by the training camps and 
battleships in one period, the department proposes to have addi- 
tional periods of instruction so that all who volunteer may be 
instructed. 
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EXPLANATION AND ADDITION BY THE AUTHOR 

The Naval Training Cruise, 1916, gave birth to the conviction 
that the movement was capable of extension both as to numbers 
of civilians who might participate and as to the scope of instruc- 
tions desired. This conviction gave rise to the formation of the 
Naval Training Association of the United States. The purpose 
of this association is to secure the enrollment of as many technical 
and trained men as the Navy Department may be able to provide 
facilities for instructing. Further, it hopes to assist in securing 
the enrollment and classification of motor-boats to participate in 
exercises prescribed by the Navy Department. 

The association asks for its members only that the Navy 
Department may regard them as candidates in training with a view 
to qualifying for enrollment in one of the classes of naval reserves 
established by recent act of Congress. They feel that they should 
be given this preliminary training without incurring any obligation 
other than the moral obligation that men of this class already have, 
to serve the counggy in case of need; and that on the completion 
of the training accorded them in their capacity as cadidates, they 
then be required to enroll in one of the authorized classes of naval 
reserves. This seems a reasonable proposition, particularly in view 
of the fact that neither the department nor the government is asked 
for any emolument or retainer, the citizens themselves meeting 
every expense incident to transportation, subsistence and uniform. 
In this connection it is to be borne in mind that in addition to the 
monetary expense, practically all civilians who participate in this 
preliminary naval training devote their annual leave to the cause 
of the government and preparedness. Many of them, who are on 
salary, lose their salary during the time covered by their partici- 
pation in this training. 

Those civilians best qualified to estimate the situation are con- 
vinced that 10,000 men may be enrolled for training during 
the summer of 1917, provided the department at an early date 
announces definitely that facilities will be provided and acquiesces 
in the suggestion of the civilians that they may take this training 
without obligating themselves to serve for a fixed period. 

The appendices, beginning with the Navy Department’s letter 
of November 4, 1916, and ending with the press notice released 
by the department on December 26, 1916, show that the Naval 
Training Association of the United States and the Navy Depart- 
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ment have arrived at a working basis; and it may be confidently 
predicted that recruiting for membership in the association will be 
actively begun in the early spring. This will result in the enroll- 
ment of college and university undergraduates, and of technical, 
professional, and business men throughout the United States. 
Active drills have already begun on ships of the reserve force in 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. This will tend to keep up 
enthusiasm and will go a long way toward preparing certain 
civilians for leading positions where they can be of great assistance 
to the officers and enlisted personnel in handling the large number 
of recruits who will be enrolled for either camp or shipboard 
training during the summer of 1917. 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY’S NOTES 


The Board of Control announces the following 
Prize Essays awards in the Prize Essay Contest, 1917: 
1917 Prize Essay awarded to Commander Lyman A. 
Cotten, U. S. Navy; Subject, “ Commerce De- 
stroying in War”; Motto, “Easy Methods, Inconsiderable 
Results.” 

First Honorable Mention awarded to Lieutenant H. H. Frost, 
U.S. Navy ; Subject, ““ The Peoples’ Role in War ” ; Motto, “ The 
Best Military Organization is that which renders available all 
the intellectual and material resources of the country in the event 
of war.” 

Second Honorable Mention awarded to Colonel Dion Williams, 
U. S. Marine Corps; Subject, ‘The Nation’s Greatest Need”; 
Motto, “ For God and Country.” 

The Institute regrets to announce that for the present, it is 
unable to publish the Prize Essays. 


The Board of Control on the occasion of its De- 

Important cember meeting decided to grant to enlisted men the 

Notice privilege of purchasing the Institute’s publications 

on the same terms as are extended to the midshipmen 

at the Naval Academy. On all orders for ten or more copies of 

the same publication and on all orders amounting to $10.00 the 

price charged will be the same as that charged by the midship- 

men’s storekeeper, plus carriage; for individual orders, the terms 
are as advertised in the Institute’s “ Book List.” 

Officers of the fleet and training stations—especially division 
oficers—are requested to keep their men informed as to the bene- 
fits to be derived from subscriptions to the Institute, from | its 
publications, and from its book department. 

There seems to be some misunderstanding on the part of the 
enlisted personnel as to the terms of subscription to the Institute 
PROCEEDINGS, subscriptions to the amount of $3.00 having been 
teceived. Enlisted men may receive the PROCEEDINGS as sub- 
scribers on the same terms as regular members, viz.—at $2.00 
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per year. Subscribers desiring their subscriptions to continue are 
urged to send in their names as “ continuing subscribers,” with the 
understanding that the subscription is to run until cancelled. In 
this case the first number of the new year’s issue will be sent out 
with notice that the new subscription is due; this will prevent a 
break in sequence and delays in the receipt of PROCEEDINGs. 


Comment and suggestions relative to the make- 
Suggestions up of the PRocEEDINGs are invited from all mem- 
Invited bers interested in the welfare of the Institute. It is 
believed that the scope of usefulness of the Pro- 
CEEDINGS to members can be increased and all members are invited 
to assist in this work. Should any topic, on which you think an 
article could well be written, occur to you, send it to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, together with such explanation or comment as may 
appear desirable in order that the intent of the suggestion may be 
clearly understood. The Institute is desirous of obtaining good 
“sea yarns” for publication. It is hoped that any one who can 
spin such a yarn will submit it. 


Since January 18, 1917, 24 regular and 23 associate 
Member- members have joined the Institute. One regular mem- 
ship ber has transferred to life membership, and two joined 
as life members. 
The following have died: 
Mr. Austin P. Brown, January 3, 1917, and 
Mr. T. C. Wood, January 17, 1917. 


Members are urged to send in their ballots 

Amendments to on the proposed changes in the Constitution 

Constitution of the Institute. As explained in the memo- 

randum issued by the Board of Control, no 

action can be taken unless a majority of the members send in their 
ballots. To date about one-third of the members have done so. 


The arrangement for club rates existing be- 
Club Rates tween the Journal of the U. S. Artillery and the 
Discontinued U. S. Naval Institute has been terminated by 
mutual agreement. All subscriptions taken out 

under the club-rate arrangement will continue in effect. 
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The Institute offers its services as a “ Bureau 

Bureau of of Information” on professional questions and 

Information will endeavor to obtain replies from the best quali- 

fied sources. Those ‘“ Questions and Answers’”’ 

which are suitable for purposes of general information, will 

appear in the ProcEEpINGS. It is suggested that knotty questions 

which come up in professional examinations for promotion may 
well be submitted to this department. 


The Institute Book Department will supply any 

Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, postage 

Department prepaid. The trouble saved the purchaser through 

having one source of supply for all books, should 

be considered. The cost will not be greater and sometimes less 

than when obtained from dealers. Bills will be rendered upon 
delivery of books. 


The Book Department is compiling a list of pro- 
Professional fessional books by subjects, and is prepared to 
Books submit lists of standard works to members and 
subscribers desiring such information. Lists of 

these books will be published from time to time. 


Authors of articles submitted are urged’ to 

Illustrations furnish with their manuscript any illustrations 

they may have in their possession for such articles. 

The Institute will gladly co-operate in obtaining such illustrations 
as may be suggested by authors. 

Original photographs of objects and events which may be of 
interest to our readers are also desired, and members who have 
opportunities to obtain such photographs are requested to secure 
them for the Institute. 


The annual dues for 1917 became payable on 

Annual Dues January 1, 1917. It is suggested that dues be paid 
in lump sums covering a period of two to five 

years; this method of payment has advantages for members as 
well as for the Institute and is practiced by a number of mem- 
bers, both regular and associate. Response to this notice will 
save the Institute a considerable sum in stationery and postage. 
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Whole Nos. 145, 146, 147, 149 and 155 of the Pro- 

Notice CEEDINGS (March, 1913, June, 1913, September, 1913, 

January-February, 1914, and January-February, 1915) 

are exhausted; there are so many calls for single copies of these 

numbers that the Institute offers to pay for copies thereof returned 
in good condition at the rate of 25 cents per copy. 


All members are urged to keep the Secretary and 
Address of Treasurer informed of the address to which Pro- 
Members CEEDINGS are to be sent, and thus insure their 
receipt. 
This precaution is now of particular importance as notices of 
changes of station are not now available for the use of the In- 
stitute’s staff. 


Members and subscribers are urged to notify 
Non-receipt of the Secretary and Treasurer promptly of the 
Proceedings non-receipt of PROCEEDINGS, in order that 
tracers may be started. The issue is completed 

by the roth of each month. 


The attention of authors of articles is called to 

Reprints of the fact that the cost to them of reprints other than 

Articles —_ the usual number furnished, can be greatly reduced 

if the reprints are struck off while the article is in 

press. They are requested to notify the Secretary and Treasurer 

of the number of reprints desired when the article is submitted. 
Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors free of charge. 


The discount to newsdealers is now Io per cent, 
instead of the 25 per cent heretofore allowed on 
subscriptions. 


Notice to 
Newsdealers 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., February 16, 1917. 
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AUSTRIA 


VESsELs BuiL_pinc.—Nothing is known about the ships now building in 
Austria. 


FRANCE 


Vessets Buitpinc.—Nothing is known about the ships now building in 
France. 


GERMANY 


Vessets Buitpinc.—Nothing is known about the ships now building in 
Germany. 


GERMAN States Start PLANS For A RHINE-DANUBE CANAL.—The project 
of a canal connecting the Danube and the Rhine is about to take tangible 
Shape. It is understood that the Bavarian Government will soon introduce 
in the chamber a bill providing for the construction of a canal capable of 
accommodating vessels of 1200 tons. The work will cost $150,000,000, and 
it is estimated that it will occupy eight years. 

An organization consisting of representatives of the empire, several 
States and municipalities, and industrial interests will have charge of the 
work, which it is expected will be begun after the peace settlement—New 
York Times. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


VEssELs BuILpinc.—Nothing is known about the ships now building in 
Great Britain. 


British SHiprRuitpinc.—One-half of the total tonnage of the British 
merchant marine has been withdrawn for war purposes and the losses of 
the other half, by mine, torpedo and submarine, have increased to a point 
at which it becomes necessary for Great Britain to make good the loss 
by building new ships, as expeditiously and in such numbers as may be 
necessary. Numerous orders have already been placed for a new standard- 
ized type of ship of about go00 tons dead weight. These cargo boats will be 
single deck, of simple and inexpensive specification, and both hull and 
engines are standardized. Orders for 20 have been given on the Clyde 
and about 50 in all have been contracted for. As completed the vessels 
will be taken over by the Admiralty and used for grain and food carrying. 
The naval program is about completed and British shipyards can now turn 
their vast capacities to account in combating the submarine menace 
by construction of merchant ships, which it is admitted they are perfectly 
well able to do.—Scientific American, 10/2. 


Tue Future oF THE British MERCHANT MArineE.—What is to be the 
future of the British mercantile marine? Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, in 
his recent speech, paid a tribute to the services which the officers and men 
of merchant ships have rendered during the war, and he reminded the 
nation that “without our mercantile marine the navy—and indeed the 
nation—could not exist. There is evidence of a movement in favor of 
placing the merchant navy permanently under Admiralty control. Hitherto 
it has been free, except in so far as the Board of Trade has enforced 
certain regulations intended to promote the safety and comfort of the 
officers and men. It is now suggested that in addition to arming all ocean- 
going ships in an effective manner, the position of the merchant marine 
should be reconsidered. The Morning Post has made itself the exponent of 
the new policy, and claims that the government have now an opportunity of 
carrying out an important reform. It remarks that “the true relations 
between the Royal Navy and the merchant service, after a century of 
desuetude, have been revived. It should now be possible to confer upon the 
officers and men rights and privileges which should secure their position. 
Once the necessity for arming merchant ships is admitted—as it is admitted 
—the merchant service becomes in part the concern of the state. Trained 
crews must be provided and retained. We would suggest that all merchant 
service officers and men should be trained in the Royal Naval Reserve and 
paid accordingly by the government. The whole merchant service should 
receive the treatment proper to the naval reserve, which, in fact, it is.” 
This suggestion raises a far larger problem than is probably imagined at 
first sight. The merchant service of this country consists in the main of 
comparatively small tramps, and it is these ships which have proved most 
useful as naval auxiliaries. They are owned by small groups of syndicates. 
Their skippers and men pass from one employment to another, they have 
no uniform, and possess no status. Moreover, such ships can only trade 
with profit in face of fierce competition if they are operated by keen business 
men. There are, on the other hand, liner services, consisting of great 
passenger-carrying ships. At one time, it was Admiralty policy to arm such 
vessels, and they flew the Blue Ensign. The officers and men received a 
limited amount of training, mainly with obsolete guns, the inadequacy of 
which was denounced by no one more roundly than Lord Beresford. The 
Admiralty, later on, decided to build two particularly swift ships in associa- 
tion with the Cunard Company, and that company held the rest of its fleet 
at the disposal of the government. The other lines were ignored. At the 
same time, the training of the naval reserve was reorganized, the periodical 
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drill in harbor ships being replaced by service from time to time in the 
fleet. It may be admitted that the time has now come when the relationship 
between the state and the mercantile marine should be reviewed. But 
that must involve consultation between the naval authorities and those who 
have been responsible for the building up of the merchant fleet in past years, 
and who, presumably, understand all the ins and outs of the business of sea 
carrying. It may be suggested that the conditions which existed in Germany 
before the outbreak of war merit investigation in order to see whether 
they throw useful light on the problem.—Naval and Military Record, 24/1. 


HOLLAND 
VESSELS BUILDING 


| 


é 
Ve 
7 Sei ows 4 +, | 
Name |S? lo Armament Builders | Remarks 
| #E le 
a n | 
a - — | ' 
. 1 | 
Cruisers s | 
ME esceccescce 6000 30 10 6-in. Amsterdam 
6000 |30 10 6-in. | Flushing } 
! } 


Nore.—Four submarines are building, three at Rotterdam and one at Flushing, of 836 
tons displacement and a surface speed of 174 knots. The two cruisers were to be built in 
Holland by Krupp, and it is not known whether or not construction is proceeding. 

The budget for 1917 provides for the construction of three more submarines and a 
mine layer. 


ITALY 
VESSELS BUILDING 





© i 
oe | 
oc | = 
Name Ge o Armament Builders Remarks 
” Vv | 
B la 
penne CUE 
Battleships 
Carraciolo ...... 30,000\25 | 815-in.,166-in. | To be completed in 1917 
Marcantonio-Co- | 
lonma.......... 30,000}25 same “ “ “ 
Cristofaro-Co- } 
| Se 30,000/25 same “ “ “ 
Francesco-Maro- 
Si Sscs conor s> 30,000} 25 same ra “ “ “ 


Nore.—In July, 1914, approximately 15 destroyers, two torpedo-boats, and eight sub- 
marines were building. 

It is probable that the building program has been accelerated and increased since the 
outbreak of the war. 


JAPAN 
VESSELS BUILDING 
Fy | ; 
Se | ~ | 
Name ae | ‘. Armament Builders Remarks 
SS toe | 
uit Ri 
Battleships 
Ise (or She)...]30,800/22.55 ase Kawasaki Launched 11-11-16. 
SRE 90, 900!94a:5) 8 eae Mitsubishi 
Nagato........ 32,000 24.0 12 15-in. (?) Kure Arsenal 








Nore.—On April 1, 1916, Japan had nine destroyers under construction. 
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JAPANESE SHIPBUILDING.—The excellent and modern facilities for warship 
construction which Japan had provided during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war are proving of much assistance to the Allied cause now. 
At the time of her war with Russia Japan had no armored ship in her fleet 
but what had been built in other countries, especially France and Great 
Britain. To-day she is not only able to construct all the vessels she requires 
for her own navy, but to undertake contracts for other of the Allied Powers, 
According to the Asahi, she has just acceded to a request to build ten 
destroyers of 600 tons for a certain power. Six of the boats will be built 
in the public naval dockyards and two each at the Kawasaki and Mitsubishi 
shipyards. These two great establishments, at Kobe and Nagasaki respec- 
tively, have each turned out not only a battle cruiser of 27,500 tons of the 
Kongo type, but also a battleship of the Fuso class, with a displacement of 
31,260 tons. We referred some two months ago to the launch of the third 
of these great battleships, the /se, or She, as the vessel has been alternately 
called, at Kobe on November 11. Her armament will include twelve 14-inch 
and twenty 55-inch guns, and she will also be fitted with four torpedo tubes. 
A further indication of the enterprise of the Kawasaki Company is to be 
found in the contract which they entered into with the Fiat San Giorgio firm 
for the construction of submarines of the Laurenti type. The Japan 
Advertiser stated some time ago that these vessels would have a submerged 
displacement of 1070 tons, a length of 246 feet, and be able to travel 6000 
miles without replenishing their fuel. Except for two small boats of 1906, 
they are apparently the first submarines built in Japan.—Army and Navy 


Gazette, 13/1. 
e 


JAPANESE SHIPPING NeEEpDS.—According to Consular Reports Mr. I. 
Nakahashi, former president of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, writing in the 
Taiyo on the “ Policy of Marine Transportation after the War,” says 
that Japan’s shipping fleet at the outbreak of the war totaled 1,400,000 tons, 
which had been built up by purchase from abroad and by construction in 
Japanese yards, chiefly by the former means; that since the war broke out 
the former means of development has been utterly checked. The national 
shipping now has a capacity of 1,650,000 tons. It is being gradually increased 
by newly built bottoms from domestic yards, which have an annual output of 
100,000 tons and may increase the amount to 200,000 tons. “ Judging from 
these facts,” says the former head of the shipping company, “ we can see 
that the shortage cannot be supplemented and that the rising trend of freight 
rates will still continue.” 

The writer discusses the price of ships and the question of their being 
needed to produce favorable results. These are stated as follows: 

1. Our shipbuilding must make such a development that we can put out 
standard steamers at a cost equal to or less than other nations. 

2, Our shipping marine must be able to give a service equal to that of 
foreign lines on equal terms. 

It is only after these two conditions are attained that our marine trade 
will be able to stand on independent lines. Our development was tardy, 
but of late we have made great strides, and if progress continues I am sure 
we shall be able to compete with foreign lines. 

There is no more need of stressing on the art of shipbuilding, but rather 
on the supply of steel which serves as raw material. We must find out 
means to get the steel as cheaply as possible. In other words, we encourage 
the establishment of steel-refining industry, which will act as a natural 
impetus to the shipbuilding industry. 

The Advertiser states that the question whether the government should 
undertake the operation of marine insurance has been before the transporta- 
tion committee of the Economic Investigation Commission, and it has been 
decided that the government should undertake the operations. An official 
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of the department of agriculture and commerce is quoted by the Advertiser 
as saying: 

This question had been considered before the economic commission was 
formed, but it was a doubtful question whether the governmental scope of 
business was to include undertaking of all classes of insurance which could 
not be written by private companies. It was also a point of discussion 
whether the government should charge general tariff rates, notwithstanding 
the zones, etc., or whether it should undertake all transactions during the 
war, or whether zone tariffs should be applied. The proposition, if approved 
by the commission, will take effect and concrete measures will be published 
at an early date—Nautical Gazette, 8/2. 


JAPAN TO ARM MERCHANTMEN.—Washington, January 2. Japan, through 
the Embassy here, notified the State Department to-day of her intention 
to arm her merchant ships defensively, and requested information as to 
whether any special rules had been made by this government for passage 
of ships so armed through the Panama Canal. 

This was the first official information that Japan intended such action 
and was interpreted in some quarters as indicative of fear of German 
submarine operations on a wider scale than so far attempted. Japan has 
a large tonnage passing through the canal, and has suffered seriously from 
German undersea activities, particularly in the Mediterranean. While no 
submarines have appeared in the Pacific so far, British naval experts have 
said that information in the hands of the Admiralty, and the exploit of the 
U-53 in its raid off the New England coast, indicate that it is quite possible 
that they will operate there later. 

There are no canal regulations imposing special restrictions upon vessels 
armed purely for defensive purposes, as the United States holds that such 
armament does not deprive a ship of her character as a peaceful merchant- 
man. A proclamation to safeguard the neutrality of the canal was issued 
by President Wilson on November 13, 1914. It was designed particularly to 
govern the passage through the canal of belligerent warships, and set 
forth that any ship, belligerent or neutral, armed or unarmed, should be 
subject to the restrictions placed upon warships if it was employed by a 
belligerent as a transport, fleet auxiliary, or otherwise to aid hostilities. 

Japan has been one of the large users of the Panama Canal in recent 
months, the records showing that in August her ships carried through it 
32,000 tons of cargo, in September 27,000 tons, in October 54,000 tons, the 
ty largest for the month, and in November 10,000 tons.—New York 

imes. 


RUSSIA 


Vesse_s Burtpinc.—Nothing is known about the ships now building in 
Russia. 


SPAIN 


Vesseits Buitpinc.—There are building or projected three 15,000-ton 
battleships, four 5600-ton cruisers, six destroyers, and 28 submarines. 


RESTRICTIONS FOR MERCHANT SHIPPING.—King Alfonso signed a decree 
January 26, prohibiting Spanish ships from plying between foreign ports. 
All voyages must begin and end in Spain. The decree also requires that the 
approval of the Ministry of PubliceWorks be obtained to all sales of ships 
between Spanish subjects. Heavy penalties are provided for infractions of 
the decree. —Nantical Gazette, 8/2. 
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UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES VESSELS BUILDING AND AUTHORIZED 7 
Nore.—The Navy Department has discontinued reports of the degree of completion of 
vessels; the latest information i is dated January 1, 1917. 
=) P a e | % completed ‘i 
Sees 'Displace-| Main » en s Where Jan. 1, 1917 
| Vessels ment | battery % 5S & buildingt | - ~ 
| ZP Ps Hull Machy, 
- | 2. a ie d 
| | ‘ 
7 Battleships j , 
if 40 New Mexico. 32,000 | 12 I4-in. 21 4 El...../New York (N).. 58 20 é 
ti 4i Mississippi.... 32,000 | 12 14-in. (21 4 CtGce.. Newport News.. 67 60 d 
i 4a Tdsho......... 32,000 | 12 14-in. 21 4 |Pt Ge..|\Camden......... 68 67 ‘ 
4a 43 Tennessee ....| 32,300 | 12 14-in. 21 4/\El esc. New York (N).. 6 0 ‘ 
if 44 California ....| 32,300 | 12 Ig-in. 21 4 \El.....|/Mare Island (N)| 8 0 : 
: 45 Colorado......| 32,600 8 16-in. 21 ee GPS CROROTE adaee sc re) 0 ‘ 
' 46 Maryland..... 32,600 8 16-in. 21 Pt ot eee Newport News.. 0 o ‘ 
47 Washington ..| 32,600 8 16-in. 21 4 jEl.....|\Camden ........ ° 0 ‘ 
i West Virginia. 32,600 8 16-in. 21 ra)? eee Newport News... o 9 ‘ 
Battle Cruisers 
i Wi va swues magn pees 34,800 | 10 14-in. 35 En «as ( Oo 0 ¢ 
ih Ue ecb vas ddke 34,800 | 10 14-in. |35 4 TEL, 625 Contracts not |) 0 n) ¢ 
i Bi dab EmO 0 ches -| 34,800 | 10 14-in. {35 MARL as as let | © 0 6 
( 4 ccccssesecoecess| HW, 10 Iq4-1M. 35 Bal sbaes j re) 0 é 
; Scout Cruisers detig ¢ 
4 steseeerseseesee| 7100 | 8 Gin. 35 4 Pt Gi... Seattle ...... oh rae ° , 
SIIEAEN |) Piteo |! sigan’ igs: } 2. (t2tt7t}} Comtracts not] J 9 lly ig 
! J svvesscesgbicses 7,100 8 6-in. 35 eeprom set 9 0 ‘ 
j 4 
eens } ; 
66 Allens..e.s-+++| 1,071 |) ({ 30 2 |}Pt G..2|Bath ..<s.« | 99 100 } 
} 68 Shaw.......... 1,110 = 1199-5) 2j/PtG... Mage Island (N) 97 ga ] 
} 69 Caldweil . seeeee 1,085 y | 132 2 Ct G....MareIsland(N)| 35 7 7 
| 7o Craven........ 1,085 « | 32 2 |Pt G...| Norfolk (N)..... 19 3 7 
71 Gwin.....-+-- 1,123 a | 30 2 |Pt G...|Seattle. .......- 12 8 | 
i} 72 Conner......--| 1,121 || § 30 3 |Pt Gc..|\Cramp’s ......+- 28 29 7 
1 73 Stockton...... 1,121 oe i 3 |Pt Ge../Cramp’s ........ 28 27 
i 74 Manley....... 1,085 ag | 32 2))Pt'G...Bathisii. si... 48 53 7; 
I JS teers eeeeceees +} 1,085 | 8. |\85 2 Pt Gerri Bath a0. cswde- os oO 0 
| | ye 1,085 v 35 2 1PE Keb LGE. centaasace$' 6 o z 
i] t 77 seetreeeceeeeces | 1,085 o 35 WIP CG... sTRMU octs cc scyess 0 o 75 
; ee 1,085 | 7 35 2: Pt G...|Batiivevccssees 0 ° 8c 
i] 7D seeercccce steeee 1,085 i 35 2 iCt G...|Fore River...... 0 0 81 
i pete, Byes cheiars 1,085 3 35 2 Ct G...|Fore River...... o 0 82 
i Br weseeee tt eeeeeee 1,085 r 2 35 2 iCt G...|Fore River...... o ° 83 
i} j BZ -reeerereeeerees 1,085 =) 35 2 CtG...|Fore River...... 0 0 84 
/ eee eeee 1,085 | | = | (35 2 'CtG...|Fore River...... 0 ° 85 
i DB pike secseesceccece 1,085 ie 35 2 |Ct G...|Fore River...... i) Oo 86 
; BS cece cecccccececs 1,085 i 35 2 iCt G...|Fore River...... o 0 87 
j BO cewerececccevees 1,085 || 35 2 Ct G...|Fore River...... ) 0 i 8&8 
spores ote 1,085 | = 1135 |. 2/CtG...|Union Iron Wks| 0 0 89 
BB ccsesncosedcoses 1,085 || | | 35 | 2 CtG.../UnionIron Wks o 0 go 
| BQ cceeeeeeeeeceeee 1,085 |} .& | 35 2 CtG... Union Iron Wxs o 0 gl 
| q QO eeeerererecereee 1,085 l “wr 35 2 Ct G...;/Union Iron Wks o ts) 92 
- RE ees 1,085 |} § 35 2 CtG... Union Iron Wks 0 0 93 
\ 1,085 Po 1135 2 Ct G... Union Iron Wks 0 0 94 
Cee 1,085 || = | 35 2 Pt G... Mare Istand (N) i) 0 95, 
94 sereeeeeeree cess 1,085 |) (35 2 /PtG... Mare Island (N)| 0 o 96 
Gunboats os. 
SR whaebr denees obec 1,575 3 4-in. 12 1 Pt G... Charleston (N).. 0 ty) 99. 
Fuel Ships 0g 
1§ Cuyamasnwrsiee| 14,800 5 | soc, ec0as 14 2 [Risse Mare Island (N)| 92 ot a 
WD ‘doccRstubeaesss BRYBOO “Tose eeed 14 SR. 2k Boston (N)....+. ro) Q 103. 
! Supply Ships 104. 
1 Bridge......... Siyoe Va 14 TED cicin as Philadelphia(N)| 92 | 67 7 
Transports 107. 
i 1 Henderson....| 10,000 |.......... 14 2 R.......Philadelphia(N)) 96 73 
i Hite oe Ships vt | * 
{ Mee Ee Spee tstseek.S 16 2 |Pt G...| Philadelphia (N) I ° : 
H Ammunition 
| hips 
i Lu chocadesesebical:: #66005. leecnacceus 16 2 Pt G...)Puget Sound(N) 0 o 
1 
i *El. E lectric drive. Ge. Geared cruising turbines. 
i Ct. Curtis turbines. G. Geared turbines. 
an Pt. Parsons turbines. R. Reciprocating engines. 
Vi t(N) Signifies building at Government Navy Yard. 
a 
ai 
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UNITED STATES VESSELS BUILDING AND AUTHORIZED —Continuep 
| "wir a sn % completed 
ao P= uw 5 a ” 
Vessels “oe ‘= wwe Builders Jan fA 
ln? An 25 Hull | Machy. 
14 DSasica 2 Lake (Bridgeport)......... 89 97 
14 DSi. 2 Lake (Long Beach)........ 87 QI 
14 DS wes 2 Late (hong Beach)........ 86 80 
14 Bdivace 2 E. (Quincy)........ 99 38 
14 ale 2 P ortsmouth Navy Yard.. 93 47 
20 DL. sve 4 E. B. Co. (Quincy)........ 36 49 
13 DL peer 4 E, is Co. (Seattle)..... who 84 } 89 
13 DL... 4 E. B. Co. (Seattle)....60-.. 80 86 
13 Dik da¥- 4 E. B. Co. (Seattle) ......<.. 72 82 
13 DSi o2 Lake (Bridgeport)......... 83 } 46 
13. | DS..-- 2 Lake (Bridgeport)......+-.-. | 80 | 48 
13 DS «os. 2 Lake (Bridgeport)......... 75 44 
13 PYS 203s 2 Lake (Bridgeport)......... 74 } 45 
20 DL..«-. 4 E. B. Co. (Quincy)........- 14 | 7 
20 DL.... 4 E. B. Co. (Quincy)........- 14 | 7 
14 DL... 4 Portsmouth Navy Yard.... O. dyin 
14 Dig ss 4 yd Sound Navy Yard.. 3 | 23 
14 DI 4 B. Co. (Quincy)......... 32 21 
14 DL 4 E B, Co. (Quincy).....+--+ 32 21 
14 Des; 4 E. B. Co. (Quincy)......-.. 32 21 
14 DL. 4 Ky DCG. COPE hi p< ssaccee 32 | 21 
14 DL.... 4 E. B. Co. (Quincy)......... 3! 21 
14 DL v0<, 4 E, B. Co. (Quincy)......-+- 31 16 
14 DI 4 FE. “ Co, (Quincy) .-...0->.5 31 16 
14 DL.... 4 + vOo: (Oiincy) . 2s 2. see 31 16 
14 DS... 4 i (Bridgeport)......... 48 16 
14 DS... 4 Lake (Bridgeport).......-. 47 17 
) 14 DS.... 4 Lake (Bridgeport)........-» 44 17 
75 14 DS 4 California Ship Bldg. Co. 
’ (Long Beach) ............ 34 Ir 
ans cenckse% 14 DS.... 4 California Ship Bldg. Co. 
(Long Beacn)........-.-+ 33 7 
MED oisesccc se 14 DSit.. 4 California Ship Bidg. Co. 
(Long Béac Bi 6. 033592555 34 7 
MAxéncecccesess 134 |DL.... 4 E. CD isgheeudyscysdioweep ° o 
Soe 96 | DU...< 4 E. : Co Re Aare 0 o 
80.. 134 |DL.... 4 Be. BAO h cn ones boc ocen ast (he O) 0 
81.. 13%... DD Lgecs 4 8 rT Be * fe) o 
heb w > crue come 13,1 Dileeee 4 BP A ae ovens pak Sons oe ° ° | 0 
a fe) Dio cne 4 By Be Gers kates bb os Hidde of te) o 
MTs suds ks cc's 198°. Dine: 4 Pe. 25. rdso sheets ) o 
5. 134 D Liss 4 Bs Fi Cosiicatsacasc-toe. oto. 0 Oo 
| 134 | DI 4 Pi ce GOK s cbdveils elvahsiepe od 0 m) 
87.. ik? iP hs epee 4 A ieee Ms bk ds + 4A > oad d 3 des 0 o 
Eee a oe écce 134 PPL. és 4 By, , GA vest ccesiiiiedéli. o 0 
ES ETS RET SS we 4 134 | DL.... 4 Bo Bi Oe se.iiss . dastas. eae re) ) 
Das yt ode. twp ne E48 addi). . 4 By Dee Cities des pees Sis opp owe @ o o 
Bs so 34 | DL ates 4 Ses BEAD aiels 0 nt pe. 4’2 pis dos ome th Oo Oo 
BEE AU SERS bc is ccc 134 DI 4 BE PCBs itn css ea vay eeaes 0 my) 
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Nava Appropriation Bitt.—The Naval Appropriation Bill, H.R. 20632, 
reported in the House on January 30, calls for a total of $351,453,245 and 
makes provision for carrying into effect the second year’s part of the three- 
year naval building program adopted by Congress in August last. Below 
will be found the principal legislative provisions of the measure as published 
in the Army and Navy Journal. 


“ Of the vessels authorized in the act approved August 29, 1916, the con- 
struction of the following vessels shall be begun as soon as practicable at a 
cost exclusive of armor and armament not to exceed the following amounts: 
Three battleships, $15,500,000 each; one battle cruiser, $19,000,000; three 
scout cruisers, $6,000,000 each; fifteen destroyers, $1,300,000 each; one 
destroyer tender, $2,300,000; one submarine tender, $1,900,000; eighteen coast 
submarines to have a surface displacement,of about 800 tons each, $1,300,000 
each, and the limits of cost for the four battle cruisers and for three scout 
cruisers authorized and appropriated for in said act but not yet contracted 
for, are increased to not to exceed $19,000,000 each for the battle cruisers 
and $6,000,000 each for the scout cruisers, exclusive of armor and armament, 
and the construction of said vessels shall be begun as soon as practicable. 

“ Construction and Machinery.—On account of hulls and outfits and ma- 
chinery of three battleships, one battle cruiser, three scout cruisers, fifteen 
destroyers, one submarine tender, one destroyer tender, and other vessels 
heretofore authorized, to be available until expended, $93,123,000. 

“Increase of Navy, Torpedo-boats——On account of submarine torpedo- 
boats heretofore authorized $16,816,110, and on account of the eighteen 
additional coast submarine torpedo-boats herein appropriated for $6,115,170; 
in all, submarine torpedo-boats, $22,931,280, to be available until expended. 

“Increase of Navy, Armor and Armament.—Toward armor and arma- 
ment for vessels heretofore authorized and additional vessels herein appro- 
priated for, to be available until expended, $44,180,000. 

“Increase of Navy, Ammunition—Toward ammunition for the vessels 
heretofore authorized and for the additional vessels herein appropriated for, 
to be available until expended, $14,528,043. 

“Total increase of navy heretofore authorized and herein appropriated 
for, $174,762,323. 

“ The Secretary of Navy shall build any of vessels herein appropriated for 
in such navy yards as he may designate should it reasonably appear that 
persons, firms, or corporations, or agents thereof, bidding for construction 
of any of said vessels have entered into any combination, agreement, or 
understanding, the effect, object, or purpose of which is to deprive govern- 
ment of fair, open, and unrestricted competition in letting contracts for 
construction of any of said vessels: Provided, That Secretary of Navy is 
hereby authorized to build any of vessels herein authorized in such navy 
yards as he may designate. 

“In event Secretary of Navy is unable to secure from private shipbuilders 
contracts for expeditious construction of ships heretofore authorized at fair 
and reasonable price, $12,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is appropriated to enable Secretary of Navy to equip navy yards with suit- 
able and necessary machinery, implements, building ways, and equipment 
for construction of such said vessels as may be assigned to navy yards for 
construction. 

“Tf, in judgment of Secretary of Navy, most rapid and economical con- 
struction of battle cruiser herein appropriated for can be obtained thereby, 
he may contract for construction of said battle cruiser upon basis of actual 
cost, plus reasonable profit to be determined by him. 

“Of each of sums appropriated by this act, except such amounts as crf 
be required to meet obligations authorized in previous acts and for which 
contracts have been made, no part shall be used to produce through purchase 
or contract any vessels, armament, articles, or materials which navy yards, 
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gun factories, or other industrial plants operated by Navy Department are 
equipped to supply, unless such government plants are operated approx- 
imately at full capacity for not less than one regular shift each working 
day, except when contract costs are less than costs in said government plants, 
and except when said government plants are unable to complete work within 
time required, and except in cases of emergency: Provided, That no part 
of appropriations made in this act shall be available for salary or pay of any 
officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, or other person having charge 
of work of any employee of United States Government while making or 
causing to be made with a stop watch or other time-measuring device a 
time study of any job of any such employee between starting and completion 
thereof, or of movements of any such employee while engaged upon such 
work; nor shall any part of appropriations made in this act be available to 
pay any premium or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition to his 
regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements or 
economy in operation of any government plant. 

“That no part of any sum herein appropriated shall be expended for 
purchase of structural steel, ship plates, armor, armament, or machinery 
from any persons, firms, or corporations who are parties to any existing 
combination or conspiracy to monopolize interstate or foreign commerce 
or trade of United States, or commerce or trade between states and any 
territory or District of Columbia, in any articles aforesaid ; and no purchase 
of structural steel, ship plates, or machinery shall be made at price in excess 
of reasonable profit above actual cost of manufacture. But this limitation 
shall in no case apply to any existing contract. 

“Recruiting —Not exceeding $26,500 shall be expended for purchase of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles. 

“ Administration of Oaths—The Act of January 25, 1895, as amended by 
Act of March 3, 1901, is amended so that ‘ Judges advocate of naval general 
courts-martial and courts of inquiry, and all commanders-in-chief of naval 
squadrons, commandants of navy yards and stations, officers, command- 
ing vessels of navy, and recruiting officers of navy, and adjutant and 
inspector, assistants adjutant and inspector, commanding officers, recruiting 
officers of marine corps, and such other officers of regular navy and marine 
corps, of naval reserve force, of marine corps reserve, and of national naval 
volunteers as may be hereafter designated by Secretary of Navy, be author- 
ized to administer oaths for purposes of the administration of naval justice 
and for other purposes of naval administration.’ 

“Sale of Oil—The paragraph of the act approved August 29, 1916, which 
reads: ‘The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to sell at cost and issue 
lubricating oil and gasoline to vessels of volunteer patrol squadrons duly 
enrolled .... ; and that during maneuvers .... , gasoline fuel shall be 
supplied to them free of charge,’ is amended as follows: The word ‘ gaso- 
line’ where it first occurs is hereby stricken out and the word ‘fuel’ sub- 
stituted therefor; the word ‘gasoline’ where it occurs the second time in 
paragraph is hereby stricken out. 

“Naval Reserve—Any former member of class one of United States 
Naval Reserve, established by Act of March 3, 1915, who shall have re- 
enlisted in navy prior to May 1, 1917, shall be held and considered to have 
re-enlisted within four months from date of discharge from navy for pur- 
pose of continuous-service pay. And any such member of said naval reserve 
who was serving therein on August 29, 1916, shall upon his application 
therefor, any time prior to July 1, 1917, be enrolled in naval reserve force, 
and any such person so enrolled shall, for all purposes, be considered as’ 
having served continuously in such naval reserve force since August 29, 
1916, with due credit for previous and continuous service in naval reserve 
in same manner and to same effect as for equal length of service in naval 
reserve force: Provided, That no such enrolled person shall receive any 
back pay or allowances for any period during which he shall have received 
pay or allowances, or either, for service in any other branch of naval service, 
regular or reserve. 
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“ Buildings and Grounds, Naval Academy.—Extension of Bancroft Hall 
(to cost not to exceed $2,270,000), $1,000,000; improvements central power 
plant and distributing systems, $300,000; two freight elevators, Bancroft 
Hall, $15,000; in all, $1,315,000. 

“ Drydock at Boston.—The Secretary of Navy is authorized to enter into 
contract for use by United States Government of a drydock at Boston, 
Mass., which shall be capable of docking largest vessel that can be passed 
through locks of Panama Canal, for a period not to exceed six years from 
completion of such dock, at compensation of $50,000 per annum during 
said six years, right of government to use of said dock in time of war to be 
prior and paramount. Construction of dock shall be undertaken im- 
mediately upon entering into this contract and shall be completed within 30 
months thereafter. Contract shall provide for docking rates not in excess 
of commercial rates and for such other conditions as may be prescribed by 
Secretary of Navy prior to entering into contract. In event, during said 
contract period of six years, necessities of fleet require docking of vessels 
which will necessitate a charge greater than $50,000 per annum, Secretary 
of Navy is authorized to have vessels docked therein at a rate of charge not 
greater than price stipulated in said contract. 

“ Enlisted Men to Naval Academy.—Hereatfter, in addition to appointment 
of midshipmen to United States Naval Academy, as now prescribed by 
law, Secretary of Navy is allowed 100 appointments annually, instead of 
25 as now prescribed by law, to be appointed from enlisted men of navy 
who are citizens of United States, and not more than 20 years of age on date 
of entrance to Naval Academy, and who shall have served not less than one 
year as enlisted men on date of entrance: Provided, That such appointments 
shall be made in order of merit from candidates who have, in competition 
with each other, passed the mental examination now or hereafter required 
by law for entrance to Naval Academy, and who passed physical examina- 
tion before entrance under existing laws. 

“ Promotion of Officers——Hereafter all laws relating to examination of 
officers of navy for promotion shall be construed to apply to regular ad- 
vancement of staff officers to higher ranks on active list, same as though 
such advancements in rank were promotions to higher grades: Provided, 
That nothing in this paragraph shall be construed as in any way affecting 
original appointment of officers to,dental corps as provided in act approved 
August 29, 1916. 

“Forging Discharge Papers—Whoever shall forge, counterfeit, or 
falsely alter any certificate of discharge from military or naval service of 
United States, or shall in any ‘manner aid or assist in forging, counterfeiting, 
or falsely altering any such certificate, or shall use, unlawfully have in his 
possession, exhibit, or cause to be used or exhibited, any such forged, 
counterfeited, or falsely altered certificate, knowing same to be forged, 
counterfeited, or falsely altered, shall be fined not more than $1000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or beth in discretion of court. 

“ Construction of Coast Guard Cutters—The limit of cost of two steam 
coast guard cutters for service on Pacific coast and in Alaskan waters, 
authorized by Act of August 29, 1916, is increased from $700,000 to $900,000. 
Limit of cost of one steam coast guard cutter for service as anchorage patrol 
boat in New York Harbor, authorized by Act of August 29, 1916, is increased 
from $125,000 to $185,000. ; i 

“ Navy and Marine Corps Mail Clerks—The provisions of the Act ot 
May 27, 1908, as amended by Act of August 24, 1912, are extended to 
authorize designation of enlisted men of navy or marine corps or navy mail 
clerks and assistant navy mail clerks with expeditionary forces on shore. 

“ Clothing, Marine Corps.—Hereafter worn-out sewing machines, ma- 
chinery, rubber tires, and band instruments may be exchanged in part pay- 
ment for the purchase of like articles. 
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“Furlough Pay, Marine Corps.—Hereafter none of the pay and allow- 
ances authorized for enlisted men detailed as clerks and messengers in 
ofice of Major General Commandant and several staff offices shall be 


forfeited when granted furlough for not exceeding 30 days in each calendar 
year. 
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I RE es wn canines 3,500,000 5,133,000 
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Appropriated Recommended 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS ysl for aie 
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BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY Appropriated Recommended 


for 1917 for 1918 
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Transportation of remains............... 24,908 32,658 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 
Meee Ge ONC MAVY. 01... cc eccnccncetcscess) SQAIODI2  §4000996 
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BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING 
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NAVAL ACADEMY 
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Maintenance and repairs. Les osu aren eee 331,840 394,056 

stare rowel Academy... 6... ek 703,946 824,729 


MARINE CORPS 
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INCREASE OF NAVY 
Construction and machinery.............. 59,000,194 93,123,000 
Increase of navy, torpedo-boats........... 5,282,503 22,931,280 
“armor and armament. 47,110,000 44,180,000 
"4 “V6 | Papaeeiton eid. 19,485,500 14,528,043 
Total increase of NAVY. ..... 0c. eee ee 139,345,287 174,762,323” 


Among the interesting items of the bill may be mentioned the increase of 
the limit of cost of the battle cruisers from $16,500,000 to $19,000,000, and 
of the scout cruisers from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. No small submarines 
are proposed ; the 800-ton type appears to be the standard at present. 
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Many amendments have been proposed on the floor of the House, and 
several changes will probably be made in the bill before it is enacted; but 
it appears improbable that there will be a decrease in any of the above 


items. 
The bill passed the House and was delivered to the Senate Naval Com- 


mittee on February 13. 


“ Mississippt”” LAUNCHED.—The battleship Mississippi was launched on 
January 26, 1917, at the works of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 


Dock Company. 


Tue Navy’s “ Ficghtinc VALvE.”—During the preliminary debate in the 
House last week on the Naval Appropriation bill, Congressman Padgett 
referred to a table submitted by the General Board of the Navy in which 
was set forth the “fighting value” of the big ships now in commission, 
Taking the battleship Delaware (the first ship constructed which now is 
regarded as a dreadnought), as representing a value of one hundred, the 
efficiency of the recent additions of the navy is strikingly indicated in the 


table which follows: 
Ships in Full Commission 





SEUUMOME ICEL crass vase sis eu certs eee dened one 230.84 
MUMMIES. oc wn nace oat es «OPUS. USI UES. 135.42 
we Ba Qi rrr eee eee e eee eens 45.19 
UD RI, oc ce wun os sas oS Eas cee 100.00 
EE ee nos al sos bes b eeed aoe eee 90.64 
DREN ie ee ote ls oc dias kos 5 SMA ASTER. 75.37 
(ON EEE Rascal yl « yan Pp AO 190.31 
(Ae Sac tin A el as a a ra 169.38 
at lly Le edt Ria Loa haa a are 190.31 
I et ee ie eee Sis Koen es Tc 230.84 
UMPIRE (Sta eas Go Soa 56. wahere'e angie e906 75.37 
Le hele ES AVR Spc Se lig i 139.38 
(6 STEEN GSIL cn unio Sy igh ly ia 99.64 
(SUE pay Cacia, gry pit AAI A Al a ga 135.42 

MNES coo 5 oe so ks bins eee Bh ees 1,918.11 


From this it would seem that the latest ships have been improved to such 
an extent that they have raised the “ battle efficiency” of the fleet almost 
sO per cent over what it would have been if construction of the Delaware 
class only had been followed. The threé battleships provided for in the 
naval bill now before the House—Nos. 49, 50 and 51—will each have a 
value, under this system, of 380; or nearly four times that of the Delaware. 
According to ‘Secretary Daniels they will be “the largest, fastest and 
most powerful battleships believed to be in contemplation by any navy.” 
The department’s plans contemplate vessels of 23 knots speed, 42,000 
tons displacement, and with a main battery of twelve 16-inch guns, mounted 
in four turrets of three guns each. These ships will represent an increase 
over those under construction of 8700 tons displacement, of four big guns, 
and a full two knots in speed. Heretofore the United States battle fleet has 
been evolved on the basis of a uniform speed of 21 knots. 

When before the House Committee on Naval Affairs, in December, 
Secretary Daniels said of the three-gun turrets: ‘ Experimental firing with 
the three-gun turrets of the Nevada, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania seryed 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this type of mount and to convince the 
responsible officers of this department that its retention is imperative if the 
historic Ametican policy of carrying on every first-class ship the maximum 
number of heavy guns is to be adhered to.” 
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To be added to the strength of the navy in ships in full commission are 
the following figures for ships in commission in reserve, estimated on the 
same basis: 

Ships in Commission in Reserve 
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The old battleships, /ndiana, Jowa and Massachusetts, now in ordinary, 
represent a comparative fighting value, combined, of only 24.80. 

It will be noted in the second table that the North Dakota is rated at 
98.56. This ship is a first-class dreadnought, but is in reserve at present 
because of defective engines which are being replaced as rapidly as possible. 
The Jllinois, New Hampshire and Vermont, while in reserve, are listed in 
the Navy Department as “on active duty” in southern waters. 

Summing up the figures above gives a total of 2,588.84; equal to nearly 
26 ships of the strength of the U. S. S. Delaware—Army and Navy 


Journal, 10/2. 


ForeicN Estimate oF Our NEw Navy.—The London Engineer is devot- 
ing a large amount of space to a description of the vessels of our new 
navy. The first of a series of articles on the recent American warships 
appeared in the Engineer of January 5, and the second is found in the 
number of January 12. The Engineer reaches the conclusion that except 
in the improbable contingency that the German fleet will increase its 
strength in the present war, the end of that war will find the United States 
the second in rank in naval power. But it is not merely from the point of 
view of numbers that the modern American battle fleet commands attention. 
In no other country has more care been bestowed on individual designs. 
Quality rather than quantity is the motto of our Navy Department, building 
a few vessels of extreme power rather than a large number of indifferent 
fighting value. 

“The scheme of protection is based on the data furnished by the firing 
at the San Marcos. After this practical test the naval authorities decided 
to equip the new battleships with very heavy armor on the water line and 
the other sensitive points, but to dispense altogether with the thin armor 
in which it was customary to clothe the topsides and secondary battery. 
This system, which was first applied to the Nevada and her sister, has been 
retained in all the later battleships. It is considered to guarantee almost 
complete protection to the water line, the boilers and machinery, and to the 
heavy guns, which are the three essential elements of battle power. 
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“The Pennsylvania, and her sister ship, Arizona, mark another step in 
the direction of that maximum, tactical efficiency which is the aim of the 
Navy Department. The design of this class was considered so successful 
that, with certain modifications, it has been adhered to for all the battleships 
authorized before last year. Visiting the Pennsylvania in New York early 
last December the writer on approaching the ship was struck by the beauty 
of her lines, which, viewed from certain angles, give her the appearance of 
a gigantic destroyer. The bows are flared to an extraordinary degree, and 
the general form of the hull is indicative of stability and seaworthiness. 
It was, therefore, not surprising to learn that she had proved herself an 
excellent sea boat, and a very steady gun platform. To some vessels no 
photograph, however faithful, can do justice, and the Pennsylvania is one 
of them. On paper the four triple turrets have rather a ponderous look, 
but they are seen to better advantage against the immense beam of the 
ship. Both the forecastle and the quarterdeck are spacious enough to 
delight the heart of an old-time sailor, while amidships the single funnel 
leaves ample room for the derricks and boats. The prolongation of the 
forecastle made it possible to reduce the superstructure to a minimum, so 
that the ship has an exceptionally clean run to where this long deck breaks 
in a graceful curve just forward of the main mast, completing a picture 
of nautical symmetry marred only by the lattice masts. 

“Whatever the defects of the triple turret may be, it unquestionably 
solves the problem of how to concentrate heavy gun power without unduly 
multiplying weight. A full broadside from the Pennsylvania’s twelve 14- 
inch guns represents a discharge of 16,800 pounds; yet, owing to her triple 
mountings, there is surprisingly little difference between the weight of her 
armament and that of the Wyoming, which carried twelve 12-inch guns in 
six turrets and fires a broadside of 10,440 pounds. Each of the triple turrets 
in the Pennsylvania weighs approximately 226% tons. This method of 
mounting was not adopted without some misgiving, especially in view of 
the unfavorable reports which had been circulated with regard to the 
trials of certain European battleships equipped with triple turrets. The 
fring director, with which our battleships are equipped, ‘appears to re- 
semble the invention of Sir Percy Scott,’ which is spoken of very highly 
by ordnance officers. 

“The 15-inch gun, ‘ although of lesser caliber and weight than the 15-inch 
guns now mounted abroad, are capable of penetrating the heaviest side 
armor at oblique impacts and at the greatest effective battle range, and 
give us the advantage of flatter trajectory, with greater volume of fire due 
to the increased number that we are permitted to mount on any ship of 
equal displacement. Unlike the triple mountings in certain foreign navies, 
the American type reduces the three guns to a unit, a common sleeve 
containing the three pieces, which are thus trained or depressed as one gun. 
This simplifies the turret mechanism and does away with many of the com- 
plications which weigh against the three-gun system elsewhere, but would 
seem to have the disadvantage that a defect in the elevating gear would 
put three guns out of service at once.’ 

“The spaciousness of the battery deck and the unobstructed passage 
allowed for the shot; the roomy, well-lighted and comfortable men’s 
quarters; the perfect ventilation; the large and airy cabins of the officers 
of the executive departments, and the large amount of apparently inflam- 
mable material to be observed impressed the English writer. We are told 
that the ‘entire gunnery installation, so far as the heavy: weapons are 
concerned, impressed the visitor as an admirable combination of science 
and simplicity.’ 

“The Pennsylvania’s broadside of 16,800 pounds is considerably heavier 
than that of any foreign battleship completed prior to the war, though 
the Japanese Fuso, which has probably been completed by now, carries the 
Same main armament and thus discharges an equal weight of metal. The 
last named vessel, however, lacks the extremely stout protection of the 
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American ship, and the distribution of the 12 heavy guns in six turrets js 
not likely to facilitate control. In many respects the Pennsylvania design 
with its weight and volume of fire and massive protection to vitals, seems 
admirably adapted to the tactical requirements of the near future, the 
only points open to criticism being the comparatively low speed and the 
absence of armor over so large an area of the hull.” ‘ 

The Engineer calls attention to the fact that the new American program 
shows that our experts do not share the exaggerated views of the value of 
the submarine. It finds confirmation of their judgment in this matter 
in the notable fact that in every naval event of consequence which has 
occurred in the North Sea area the leading parts have been taken by vessels 
of the battle cruiser and scout types, and either side lacking in these would 
have been at a disadvantage. The six battle cruisers are regarded from 
every point of view as the most interesting vessels on the American 
program in size, speed and armament. They far surpass such vessels as the 
H. M. S. Tiger, Derfflinger, or the Kongo, which were the most powerful 
representatives of the type commissioned at the outbreak of the war. 
Tested by the ordinary formulae, the horse-power appears to the Engineer 
to be inadequate to secure 35 knots, in spite of the fact that the lines of the 
hull are singularly fine. 

The Engineer expresses a doubt whether we are not attempting too 
much for a first essay with vessels exceeding by several thousand tons the 
displacement which the British authorities have reached after ten years 
experience in the gradual evolution of the battleship. It says: “It is 
difficult to appreciate the motives which have led the Navy Department to 
insist On so many new and untried features in a type of warship in which, 
perhaps more than in any other, a high sustained speed and supreme tactical 
qualities are the prime desiderata. An internal arrangement which leaves 
half the boilers with practically no protection against shell fire would 
scarcely commend itself to those who have to take the ship into action. 
Although the project may be open to objection on engineering grounds, the 
conception as a whole is one that does credit to the technical advisers of 
the United States Navy Department.”—Army and Navy Journal, 10/2. 


ProcrEess oF NAVAL ConstrucTion.—In a letter to the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, dated February 3, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels explains the progress of work on naval construction under 
his department. He says:  , 

“ No 800-ton submarine has been built in this country for Spain or any 
other nation within 12 months. There is a submarine under construction 
for Spain, which is practically a duplicate of our M-1, and of something 
less than 500 tons displacement. The M-r is long overdue. She is com- 
pleted, but so far the contractors have been unable to meet her contract 
trial requirements. It is not known whether the foreign submarine has 
been finally accepted or whether her trial requirements are equal to those 
of the M-r. 

“As regards submarine construction in navy yards, the L-8& at Ports- 
mouth is building upon the plans of the Lake Company, the results being 
guaranteed by them. Her construction has been delayed by delay in the 
completion of the engines, which are not being built by the government 
but by a private contractor. Had it not been for the engine delays this 
vessel, as well as the L-5, L-6 and L-7, would have been completed some 
time ago. The O-1 and O-2 will be built in navy yards upon the plans of 
the Electric Boat Company, being duplicates of the other O vessels assigne 
to that company. The hulls are to be constructed at Portsmouth and 
Puget Sound; the engines at the New York Navy Yard. The engines 
are now more than 25 per cent completed and further along than the engines 
of the sister vessels building by contract. In order to avoid the experience 


of the L-8, where the vessel is practically complete but compelled to wait 
months for engines, the hulls have not been pushed so far, but material 
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is assembled, and it is expected to complete them in time to receive the 
engines. 

“The department has urged contractors with all its power from the first 
to speed up the construction of naval vessels. 

“ A bid for coast submarines named 22 months as the maximum time for 
beginning delivery. After prolonged negotiations the best the contractors 
would promise was 23 months. It was found necessary, too, to increase 
the premium for advance delivery from the $475 proposed to $700 a day. 
The Henderson and Bridge, building in the navy yards because of the high 
price charged by contractors, would have been completed this month 
except for delays in obtaining forgings, but they will be completed within 
less than two years from the date of laying the keel in June, 1915. The 
building of the destroyer Shaw at Mare Island, which was delayed some- 
what by other work in hand, is now practically completed a few months 
behind her sister vessels, her keel having been laid February 7, 1916. A 
destructive fire has delayed the destroyer being built at Norfolk.” 

As to battleships the secretary says: “The Arizona, authorized March 4, 
1913, built entirely under this administration, was commissioned in October, 
1916. This time compares favorably with that of any previous battleship, 
particularly when it is considered that the Arizona is much larger than 
any vessel previously constructed. The Arizona was three years and 
seven months from authorization to commissioning. The Pennsylvania, a 
sister vessel built by contract, was three years and ten months. The New 
Mexico, which succeeded the Arizona, was directed by law to be built in a 
navy yard, and the New York Navy Yard was the only yard available for 
it The Arizona occupied the only battleship ways at that yard, resulting 
insome delay in laying the keel. 

“It is true that the work upon the New Mexico, owing primarily to the 
shortage of labor, has not advanced as rapidly as the department 
would have liked, but the record of the New York Yard on this vessel 
is creditable. Of the three sister vessels—New Mexico, Idaho and Missis- 
sippi—the former being built at the New York Navy Yard and the latter 
by contract, the New Mexico hull construction progressed 44.4 per cent 
during the calendar year 1916, the Mississippi progressed 30.4 per cent, 
and the /daho 17.7 per cent. At the present rate of progress it may be 
expected that the New Me-rico will be completed certainly before one of the 
sister vessels building by contract, and probably before both of them.” 

Contracts for material for the Tennessee and California were placed in 
December, 1915, at prices a little more than half the present prices. The 
Tennessee on February I, 1917, was II per cent completed. The secretary 
says: “The Arizona was completed in three years and seven months from 
the date of authorization at the New York Navy Yard, and her sister 
ship, the Pennsylvania, in three years and ten months by contract. Con- 
trast this with the case, for instance, of the Nebraska, of less than half 
the displacement, authorized March 3, 1899, and completed May 31, 1907. 
The Georgia was authorized on March 3, 1899, and completed September 21, 
1906. The Virginia, New Jersey and Rhode Island made but little better 
showings, the shortest time from authorization to completion of any of these 
vessels being a little under six years.” 

Mr. Padgett, who -introduced the letter of the secretary, in his speech 
in the House on the Naval Appropriation bill, said: “The department 
believes that in many instances the private shipbuilders ask them exorbitant 
prices and that the government yards, as is insisted by the Secretary of 
the Navy, should be equipped to do construction, and then he would be 
prepared to construct in the government yards, and he would propose to 
give two-thirds of the construction to private yards and he would do one- 
third of it in the government yards if he could get satisfactory prices from 
the private shipbuilders. But if he cannot get satisfactory prices and 
Satisfactory terms on time limits, then the government would undertake 
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to build them. And it would be a competition in the government getting 
the labor from the private yards.”,-—Army and Navy Journal, 10/2. 


PREPAREDNESS AND THE PrivATE SHIPYARDS.—It is now some fifteen 
years ago that one of the leading officials of our Navy Department re- 
quested the writer of the present article to arrange for a meeting to discuss 
a most serious matter affecting the interests of the United States Navy, 
The subject was the indifference of the private shipyards of this country 
to the vital interests of the United States, as shown by the fact that they 
were neglecting governmental in favor of private shipbuilding contracts, 
with the result that it was taking from five to six years to complete a 
battleship. This gentleman, who was one of the ablest and most zealous 
of that admirable body known as the Naval Construction Corps asked if the 
Sctentific American would not use its influence to impress upon the country 
and its Congress the necessity for speeding up naval construction. 

At that time private shipyards had matters entirely in their own hands, 
Warship construction was a comparatively young industry; only a few 
yards possessed the plant and the technical and industrial force necessary 
for the construction of warships and government work had come to be 
looked upon as a stop-gap to keep the force busy in the slack times when 
private orders were few and far between. 

The remedy proposed was that a certain number of capital ships should 
be given to the government yards, where the work was to be put through 
with proper zeal and expedition, and a standard for rapid construction 
set up to which the private yards would have to conform. A certain 
amount of government work was given to the navy yards, and the time of 
construction was cut down from 25 to 30 per cent, and, as was inevitable, 
there was a general speeding up of work on private contracts, the time 
of construction of capital ships being brought, within a few years, up to 
the standard in British and other foreign yards. 

An incidental effect of this movement was to produce a loud outcry on 
the part of the private yards that the government was entering into unfair 
competition, and that by its action it was taking away from a struggling 
industry a considerable part of the work by which alone it was possible 
to keep the private yards going. These facts are matters of record, and 
they will be well within the memory of that part of the public which fol- 
lows with intelligent attention the growth of the United States Navy. 

The breaking out of the European War revealed to the more thoughtful 
among the citizens of this country the weakness of our navy compared 
to that of the leading naval powers. 

The Congress and the President at once with commendable discretion, 
completely reversed their policy and proceeded to translate the will of the 
country into practical form by voting some $700,000,000 for the increase 
of our naval and military forces. 

Now, considered merely as a beginning, a starting point, this was a most 
excellent and encouraging result, and it is to the credit of Mr. Daniels, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and his immediate associates, that they have 
at once set themselves zealously to the task of building the great fleet of 
157 ships, the construction of which was authorized by Congress. 

In view of the historical facts which we have outlined in the earlier part 
of this article, it was natural to expect that the great shipbuilding com- 
panies would have risen to the occasion with patriotic ardor, and would 
have brought their shipbuilding facilities to bear in the effort to lay down 
these ships and rush them to completion with all possible expedition. If 
they were anxious to secure government orders, if they were possessed 
of a tithe of that patriotism which had expressed itself in the national 
preparedness movement of the previous year, here surely was their grand 
opportunity. The Navy Department apportioned to the navy yards such 
ships as they possessed facilities for building and the private yards were 
invited to come forward and accept the responsibility for the construction 
of the remainder. 
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Did they do so? They did not. 

Instead, they showed a positive reluctance to put in bids that were 
at all possible of acceptance, and in respect of the largest of the capital 
ships, the battle cruisers, although they were well aware that this was a 
time of great national emergency, they made the impossible and positively 
ridiculous proposition that they should be given from four to nearly four 
and a half years’ time in which leisurely to build these urgently needed 
ships. 

We use the words “positively ridiculous” advisedly; for we have it 
on indisputable authority, as we mentioned recently in these columns, that 
at least two battle cruisers, of approximately the same size as those 
which our private firms want four years or more to build, have recently 
been completed in two different yards on the Clyde within the space of 
18 months. The British yards, it is true, are working two ships of ten hours 
each ; but even at that, the disparity between 18 months and four years and 
a half is such as to give ground for a very reasonable suspicion that the 
private shipbuilders find orders for the merchant marine more profitable 
than naval orders, and therefore have put in bids for our new ships which 
they know perfectly well the Navy Department will never accept. 

Of course, working in two shifts means the employment of a much 
larger labor force and the payment of a higher wage. But supposing it 
does ; the extra investment would be but a drop in the bucket compared with 
the cost of a war which found us unprepared. Great Britain, caught 
unprepared is now spending enough money to build a couple of battleships 
each day, and her war outlay for a single fortnight would pay for the 
Panama Canal. Let us not lose our sense of proportion. Let us remember 
that the passage of the great Naval Defence Act was crisis legislation, 
and in estimating the cost of putting this bill through, let us think of it 
less in terms of what we are now spending and more in terms of the 
colossal war expenditure which we can avoid only by doing swift emer- 
gency work to-day. 

Secretary Daniels, who is showing the greatest energy in getting the 
ships of the new program upon the stocks, should receive the strong 
support of Congress in this endeavor. He may rest assured that the 
country is behind him in his request for $12,000,000 to lay down ship- 
building ways at the navy yards so that the government may have done 
with the contractors and put the ships in hand itself. The country is with 
him also in his determination, should it prove to be necessary, to secure 
legislation making it obligatory upon the steelmakers and shipbuilders of 
the country to give army and navy contracts the preference over private 
work.—Scientific American, 20/1. 


AERONAUTICAL SITUATION IN THE UNitTEpD StatEs.—Aviation publishes 
the following table of contracts placed by the Navy Department during 1916: 


Names of Companies Number Type 
otal , 
Aeromarine Plane and Motor Co.......... 3 100 h.p. Tractors. 
NORE Lb ales oth laneslovwels shanane 6 125 h.p. Tractors. 


9 100 hp. Pushers. 
I 2-100 h.p. Twin Tractor. 
(30 100 h.p, Tractors. 


mememe Aeroplane. Co. 05-04 +p sasenseniee 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.............. 3 Kite Balloons. 
Standard Aero Corporation............... f 4 125 h.p. Tractors. 

1 1 2-135 h.p. Twin Tractor. 
The Sturtevant Aeroplane Co.............f ® 140 h.p. Tractors. 

| 6 145 h.p. Tractors. 
Thomas Bros. Aeroplane Co.............- J 3 135 h.p. Tractors. 


2 2-133 h.p. Twin Tractors. 
Total, 71 Seaplanes, 3 Kite Balloons. 
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F. G, Diffen, in a speech before the Society of Automobile Engineers, 
as reported in the New York Herald, declared that while the United States 
Government required 10,000 airplanes this year, it “ might as well try to buy 
10,000 moons, as far as actually getting them is concerned.” ‘The opinion 
of “the government” in this matter is indicated in the following extract 


from the Army and Navy Journal: 

“That practically every manufacturer in this country now engaged in 
making airplanes for belligerent countries had inserted in the contract a 
clause giving the United States Government the right to take over the entire 
output was the statement made by Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, of the Bureau 
of Standards. High-powered war machines, probably totaling more than 
1000, are being made here, he added. ‘One manufacturer notified the 
Council of National Defence that he had 500 of the most modern airplanes 
under construction,’ said Dr. Stratton, and added that these would be 
turned over to the government as rapidly as they were completed, if needed. 
These machines were being made for the French Army, but a clause in the 
contract gave this country first call.” 


CoASTAL TELEPHONE SERVICE.—Immediate appropriation of $250,000 to im- 
prove telephone connections for the coast guard as a means of more 
adequate naval defence was urged upon Congress February 13 by Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 

In a letter to the Speaker of the House, Mr. Daniels said that an estimate 
for this appropriation had been formerly submitted to Congress, but not yet 
acted on. He urged that Congress make the appropriation at the earliest 
possible date. 

“In view of existing conditions,” said Secretary Daniels, “and the fact 
that the coast guard becomes a part of the navy in time of war or when 
the President so directs, and the further fact that the naval districts are 
to a great extent dependent upon the telephone lines of the coast guard for 
their information, it is of the utmost importance to this department that 
these lines be in efficient condition, ready for instant use. 

“For similar reasons it is also of the utmost importance that the coast 
guard extend its system to such outlying lighthouses and other important 
points along the coast not now connected by rapid and reliable means for 
communicating information.” 

The determination to place the entire coast telephone signal system under 
control of the United States Navy is the result of a recent conference 
participated in by representatives of the navy, the Coast Guard and the 
Department of Commerce. Following an actual comparison of the mileage 
of telephone wires controlled by coast fortifications, naval signal stations 
and Department of Commerce lighthouse connections, it was disclosed that 
none of these services were as fully equipped as the existing Coast Guard 
shore stations and that at the least expenditure of money a complete coast- 
wise telephone system could be installed by extending the wire connections 
of the Coast Guard. 

The scheme proposed, it is learned, involves the placing of a contract 
with one of the large national telephone companies whereby the entire 
commercial telephone system of the country can be connected up and ex- 
tended to reach the furthermost Coast Guard station on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast of the United States. 

At present the Coast Guard maintains a government line connecting 
all Coast Guard stations on the Atlantic from Montauk Point to Cape 
May. Separate lines reach along the coast from the capes of the Delaware 
to Cape Charles, but below Cape Henry the connections are poor and at 
points below Beauport, N. C., no connections, it is said, apparently exist. 

Here and there on the Gulf Coast Guard stations can be reached by tele- 
phone, but there is an absence of any complete system. 
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It is expected that so soon as the proposed appropriation is made available 
a complete circuit of heavy copper wire will reach from Quoddy Head, at 
Eastport, Me., to the Rio Grande, and all stations will be connected with 
naval wireless stations on the coast. Under this arrangement it will be 
possible for the central office at Washington to call at any time the most 
outlying Coast Guard station and talk with that station direct—New York 


Herald, 13/2. 


ProposED GOVERNMENT REGULATION oF AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRY.—The 
Executive Committee of the Advisory Board for Aeronautics, of which 
Prof. William F. Durand is chairman, met on February 1 to consider 
ways and means of releasing the airplane manufacturing industry of this 
country from the state of stagnation into which it has been thrown through 
the limitations upon expansion set by the control of the Wright basic 
patents. The subject was put before the board at the request of the 
secretaries of War and the Navy. It was stated at the meeting that, as a 
result of exorbitant and practically prohibitive patent royalty demands, 
the government was being forced to pay prices for aviation material far 
in excess of those justified by manufacturing conditions, and because 
of the same royalty demands small manufacturers were prevented from 
entering the field. More than a few wealthy persons, it was said, had 
signified their desire to open plants for the construction of airplanes and 
aviation equipment, but had confessed hesitation to take the step, caused by 
the tax laid on the industry by the patent holders. 

The proposition was advanced, and was seriously discussed, of the 
government entering negotiations looking to the outright purchase of the 
patents with a view to throwing them open to the entire people for use. 
Another proposal was to ask for legislation providing for the insertion 
in patent laws of a “compulsory license” clause which would force 
holders of a patent to permit its use by any applicant on the payment of a 
sum to be determined by the courts. There is a well-established precedent 
for government purchase of a basic patent to end a monopoly. Some years 
ago it was found that grossly excessive prices were being charged for a 
patented compound known as “ babbitt metal,” used in bearings and other 
machinery parts where excessive pressure and wear were foreseen. After 
a vain effort to interest other manufacturers to enter the field, the govern- 
ment purchased the patent outright and the “ metal” now is manufactured 
without restriction. The result is that all needed for navy use is secured 
without trouble at a normal price. Practically every European country 
has inserted in its patent laws a “ compulsory license” clause. In England, 
for instance, any applicant for the right to manufacture under a patent 
must be granted such right, a court decree determining the payment to the 
patentee. 

Orville Wright, who with his brother, Wilbur, obtained the original 
patents on heavier-than-air machines in this country, is not now interested 
in those rights. Some time ago he sold out his entire interests to a 
New York corporation. According to official information this concern 
demands of any and every manufacturer whose products touch upon any 
feature of the Wright patents, first—a bond of $10,000 as a guarantee 
that the output will aggregate a certain fixed amount, and second, five 
per cent royalty on the gross income of the plant. These conditions, 
aviation experts say, have resulted in a virtual monopoly of the business 
by a few big concerns which keep the prices beyond all reason. Facing 
the same conditions, several years ago, the government of Great Britain 
purchased the rights of the patents in that country and threw them open 
to everyone who would undertake to build airplanes within the country. 

Another aviation problem also came before the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. The information was given the members 
that, as a result of quiet but unceasing efforts of foreign buyers, this 
country has been stripped of its supply of seasoned spruce and walnut. 
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The former is used in making the struts and braces of airplanes, while 
the propellers are almost exclusively manufactured of walnut wood. As 
it required three years to properly “‘cure” this material, the airplane 
makers are confronted by a serious situation. The remedy suggested in 
this case again was government purchase. It was proposed that the 
government, through the Bureaus of Standards and of Forestry, enter the 
market for sufficient quantity of the lumber to tide over the industry, selling 
to the smaller manufacturer quantities of the stock as it might be required, 
“That seems to be government ownership and paternalism, both at 
once and with a vengeance,’ remarked a member of the committee, “ but 
it really is the only way we see out. I might add that it was the only 
suggestion offered.” The fact that practically no stocks of seasoned spruce 
and walnut remain in this country was established by a thorough investiga- 
tion of government experts, it was said— Army and Navy Journal, 3/2. 


Tue ArritaL Coast Patrot.—A report from the National Aerial Coast 
Patrol Commission, headed by Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary, U. S. N., 
and including Senators Sheppard, of Texas, and Johnson, of Maine, and 
Representative Julius Kahn, of California, recommending the establish- 
ment of an extensive aerial patrol along the coasts of the United States, 
together with a government department to control such a system of 
national defence, was submitted to President Wilson on February 6, 
Under the scheme 1000 hydro-airplanes would be stationed along the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts and the Gulf of Mexico, to signal reports of 
invaders and endeavor to drop bombs on enemy warships as they ap- 
proached, The scheme involves the training in six months of 2500 aviators 
and 5000 aviators in a year to man the hydro-airplanes. The commission 
recommended that a great manufacturing plant to build hydro-airplanes 
should be constructed some place in the interior of the country, away 
from danger of attack.—Army and Navy Journal, 10/2. 


No AMERICAN SHaips May BE SoLp.—President Wilson, on February 5, 
issued a proclamation forbidding the sale, leasing or transfer of an 
American registered vessel to a foreign registry or flag without the 
consent of the newly created Shipping Board. This is a timely step in 
view of the fact that in the past seven months tog American ships, repre- 
senting 136,546 gross tons, have been sold to foreign registry.—Marine 
Journal, 10/2. 


Tue Navy Perroceum Reserve.—Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, has addressed a letter to Senator Pittman, of Nevada, chairman of 
the Joint Congressional Sub-committee on Oil Lands, making known the 
reasons for his opposition to the proposed substitute oil land legislation 
which California oil speculators are now seeking to have enacted into law. 

The text of another letter is also made public, from Mr. Daniels to 
Senator Tillman, of South Carolina chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, urging his committee to fight the oil land legislation as constitut- 
ing a menace to the navy’s vital interests and to the security of the nation. 

The sub-committee, of which Senator Pittman is chairman, recently met 
with representatives of the Departments of Justice, the Interior and the 
Navy, in an effort to draft a compromise oil land provision which would 
satisfy all interests. The navy rejected the proposed compromise. The 
oil land claimants then declared unreasoning the opposition of the Navy 
Department. Mr. Daniels’ letter to Senator Pittman gives, for the first time, 
the reasons for that opposition. 

To Senator Tillman, with regard to the vital necessity of preserving these 
oil lands for the navy, Secretary Daniels says: 

“We do not want the-value of the oil, but we want to preserve the oil so 
that we may be assured of a supply for our ships and if we are placed 
in such a position of inferiority as we would be if forced to abandon the 
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use of oil the condition would be one of national humiliation. 1, therefore, 
urge that you and the other members of the Naval Committee of the 
Senate do all in your power to prevent the passage of House Bill No. 406, 
with the proposed relief provisions contained therein.” 

In this letter to Senator Pittman, Mr. Daniels shows that the com- 
promise legislation offered would protect the navy’s interests in navy 
petroleum reserve No. 1 and No. 3, and would destroy the navy’s rights in 
reserve No. 2, the truth being, Mr. Daniels asserts, that reserve No. 2 is 
by far the most valuable of the reserves and the one in which the navy’s 
interests are now best protected. 

Mr. Daniels said, in part: 

“Reserve No. 2 contains in round numbers some 30,000 acres, of which 
3500 acres are embraced in unassailable patents; 15,500 acres have been 
patented to the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, and are now involved 
in suits seeking cancellation of the patents on the ground of fraud: 2080 
acres are embraced in the claims of the Honolulu Consolidated Oil Com- 
pany; some 5000 acres are embraced in unpatented mineral claims against 
which charges have been preferred. In addition to the above, there are 
about 3500 acres presumably not valuable for oil. 

“Tam advised by the attorney general that there is much reason to expect 
a favorable outcome of the pending litigation involving the lands patented 
to the railroad company, and it is also highly probable that the charges of 
fraud and illegality which have been preferred against those claiming the 
unpatented lands will be sustained in most instances. Accepting, as I must, 
this view of the legal department. I feel that the government’s interests. 
which, in this instance, means particularly the interests of the navy, are too 
substantial to be sacrificed. 

“My opinion has always been and still is that whatever equities or rights 
these claimants have should be determined through court proceedings 
which have been, or will be instituted, and that it would be highly inadvis- 
able to put an end to all court proceedings and determine these rights and 
equities on ex-parte evidence. 

“The lands embraced in reserve No. 2 constitute the only well proven 
and highly productive oil bearing area now reserved for the use of the navy. 

“lam advised that many of the claimants have no rights enforcible in 
any court of law or equity, and that they maintained possession in most 
cases by force or intimidation. The prospective prize was so rich that their 
successors by purchase or lease invested large sums of money in the devel- 
opment of these alleged claims in defiance of the law. 

“These men are now asking the Congress to give them, at the cost of 
naval efficiency (which means at the cost of national security), that to 
which they have no legal or equitable claim, and it is my understanding that 
this proposed remadial legislation is calculated to accomplish that result. 
I consider it to be the duty of the Navy Department to make every effort 
fully to protect whatever rights the navy secured through the action of the 
President in setting aside these reserves for the exclusive use of the navy, 
and, as the head of the Navy Department, I wish to make known my un- 
alterable opposition to any measure that could have the effect of depriving 
the navy of the reserves so created.”—Army and Navy Register, 13/1. 


Senator Paul O. Husting, democrat, of Wisconsin, placed what is regarded 
as an insurmountable barrier in the way of the passage at this session of 
Congress of the Phelan oil leasing bill, by which private interests are 
attempting to gain control of the navy’s reserve oil lands in California. 
Senator Husting announced that he would “ keep up the fight every minute” 
if an attempt were made to enact the objectionable measure. This is 
construed to mean that he and those who stand with him in the matter will 
“talk the bill to death” if its proponents seek to force it through during 
the closing hours of the session. 
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Senator Husting’s announcement was brought out by the statement 
attributed to Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, that because of its 
merit he believed the Phelan bill would be passed at this session. 

“The fight against this measure,” said Senator Husting. “ will be kept up 
every minute, for I think the bill is so vicious that we cannot permit it to 
become a law. Those of us who feel that way will make every effort to 
block any effort to call it up. We feel that it would be dangerous in the 
extreme for us to take action at this time, when the country is threatened 
with war, that would imperil the navy’s oil reserve.” 

Senator Husting is one of the members of the Committee on Public Lands 
who filed minority views on the bill and set forth reasons why it should not 
be enacted.—New York Herald, 13/2. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF NAvy YArps.—The commission on the establishment 
of additional navy yards, the senior member of which is Rear Admiral 
James M. Helm, U. S. N., has made a preliminary report to the Navy 
Department after making a tour of inspection along the Pacific seaboard. 
The report states that “the abolishment at this time of an existing navy 
yard or naval station within the continental limits of the United States 
would be quite without justification.” It declares that the present equip- 
ment of many yards is inadequate in dry-docking facilities, berthing space, 
storage facilities, machinery, and other details. “It is not only unequal for 
the requirements of the fleet,” says the report, “but will be seriously 
inadequate for its proper maintenance when the fleet is completed to its 
present authorized strength.” It also recommends establishment of sub- 
marine bases on Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, and thorough aeronautical 
survey of the coast of the United States and its possessions. The commis- 
sion says it is unable at this time to determine locations for aviation bases, 
but recommends an investigation by a board to be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy of climatic, air, industrial and other conditions, where 
such bases may be located. There is a divergence of opinion in naval circles, 
the commission reports, over the location of submarine bases and there is 
little probability at present that naval authorities will agree on the subject.— 
Army and Navy Journal, 20/1. 


CRITICISM OF COMPETITIVE Bippinc.—The Scientific American comments 
editorially on the system of securing supplies by competitive bidding as 
follows: 


Not so long since a member of our editorial staff chanced to be holding 
a conversation witb a builder of periscopes in the office of the latter. 
At first the conversation dealt entirely with the purely technical aspects of 
the periscope; but after a while it drifted into a discussion of the com- 
parative merits of the periscopes employed on our own submarines and 
those on the German U-boats. There followed a number of facts which 
cast an interesting light on the existing system of the United States 
Government of awarding contracts for army and navy equipment on a 
competitive basis. 

Our legislators were right in introducing competitive bidding and making 
it legal. In most instances competitive bidding for government contracts 
is as warranted as it is in the commercial world. But on occasion this 
form of awarding government contracts is at fault; indeed, it may even 
become a menace and work directly against those ends for which it was 
formulated, namely, the securing of the best products at the right prices. 
Let us see how this works out in practice, taking for the present example 
the case of periscopes for submarines: 

In Germany, and for that matter in practically all of the leading powers 
of the world, the equipment purchased by the government for either the 
military or naval forces must be of the best. It must, furthermore, repre- 
sent the last word in the development of apparatus of its kind. Accord- 
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ingly, the government, keeping in intimate touch with all fields that 
contribute to the armed forces of the nation, selects a certain man, or 
organization, who is recognized as the leading producer of certain 
apparatus or equipment. And that man or organization is awarded a 
government contract for the apparatus or equipment desired. He is left 
free to make his product as well as he knows how; and without financial 
restrictions nor unreasonable time limits, the recognized authority is 
enabled to serve his government in a manner truly worthy of a good citizen. 
There is obviously no reason why he should slight any detail of his work, 
since all expenses and efforts are to be well paid for. In a word, the 
making of the apparatus or supplies is not a commercialized undertaking : 
it is a patriotic duty. 

Compare, then, this admirable system with that existing in our own 
country. When the government desires special equipment or supplies 
it draws up concise specifications which are distributed to persons or 
firms in a position to supply the articles called for. Since it is a case of 
competitive bidding, each interested party bids as low as possible con- 
sistent with meeting the terms of the specifications. And usually when 
the contract is awarded the margin of profit is such that the contractor 
can ill afford to put in any extra labor or material into his product. Hence 
it follows that any improvements or extra care that might be available in 
the quality of product to which the producer aspires must needs be for- 
gotten, since the government is apparently interested in price above all 
other considerations. 

Frankly, is this state of affairs fair to us? The periscope manufacturer 
in question claims that he is in a position to make a product equal to 
the best produced by any nation. He has scores of unique ideas which 
could be incorporated in the instruments he makes for the government; 
but unfortunately the policy of competitive bidding precludes the introduc- 
tion of these features. Hence our submarines are handicapped by their 
inferior periscopes, and in view of this and other instances, it would not 
be amiss for exceptions to be made in the competitive bidding system in 
cases that allow of extra efforts and the incorporation of valuable ideas 
on the part of producers. 


Navy Recruitinc SysteEM.—A reorganization of the navy’s recruiting 
system is announced by that department. Four main divisions have been 
established: The Eastern Division, with headquarters at New York; the 
Central Division, with headquarters at Kansas City; the Southern Division, 
with headquarters at New Orleans; and the Western Division, “based” 
on San Francisco. These headquarters have opened (in the order named), 
seventy-eight, fifty, thirty-four and thirty-one stations. In addition enlist- 
ments are to be accepted at all navy yards, naval stations, and on board navy 
vessels in commission on which there are medical officers—Army and 
Navy Journal, 10/2. 


Navy SHELL Contracts.—The Navy Department announced on January 
17 that contracts for the manufacture of 4500 14-inch and 3000 16-inch 
armor piercing shells had been awarded to Hadfields, Ltd., of Sheffield, 
England, at $356 each for the 14-inch, and $513 each for the 16-inch 
shells. Delivery was promised within 19 and 16 months respectively. On 
January 24 it was announced that the British Government had forbidden 
Hadfields to make shells for the United States Government “so long as 
the exigencies of the war continue.” In commenting upon this incident the 
press of the United States intimates that unless the American manu- 
facturers considerably reduce their bids, the manufacture of these shells 
will be delayed until the proposed government projectile factory is ready 
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to make them. Dispatches from London quote officials of Hadfields as 
saying that they expect the prohibition of the government to cease with the 
end of the war, and that they will be in a position to fill the order within 
the contract time. The contract with Hadfields, at the time of writing, 
has not been confirmed, and the Navy Department has not announced its 
action in the case. 

In connection with the shell bids, the New York Herald, on January 22, 
published the following statement by the Secretary of the Navy: 


“The Bethlehem Steel Company, controlled by Mr. Schwab, which has 
been filling the papers with advertisements criticising the Navy Department, 
admits in its latest advertisement that though it was two years ago awarded 
a contract for $1,500,000 worth of shells, it has not yet made shells to 
meet the requirements of the Navy Department. Until it is able to fill its 
contracts it does not become the Bethlehem Steel Company to criticise the 
Navy Department for awarding contracts to manufacturers who can make 
shells that meet the tests. 

“T regard the attitude of these companies in this and other matters as 
most unfortunate, and, were there no relief through competition either 
by the government or by other more patriotic firms, | would feel that they 
were putting our entire program of preparedness in peril. In urging the 
necessity for our tremendous program of naval development in Congress 
I found the most serious obstacle to contend with was the feeling of 
many congressmen that the whole matter of preparedness was a deliber- 
ately organized campaign on the part of manufacturers of war material 
to obtain enormous contracts at fabulous prices. I did not share this 
opinion. The splendid action on the part of some other manufacturers in 
foregoing the chance to obtain war profits from the material needed in the 
construction of our new program has justified my belief that the manu- 
facturers of this country as a whole are willing to assume their share in 
the program of preparedness without abnormal profits. That other large 
manufacturers of war material should persist in extracting the last penny 
of profit from our urgent necessity gives a certain color to the arguments 
of those who believe that ‘ preparedness’ is a synonym for profits and not 
patriotism. 

“ There is, however, an even more serious consideration in this particular 
matter of shells than that of money. In my hearings and elsewhere the 
money side of it has been put before the public—how the price of shells 
crept up to $600 apiece in 1912; how the knowledge that the Hadfields 
were prepared to make a reasonable bid in the latter part of 1913 led toa 
sudden cutting of the price to $315; how the elimination of the English 
competitor by the war resulted in an increase of over $100 per shell in the 
latter part of 1914; how, still resting under the belief that no foreign com- 
petition was to be expected, some American companies raised the price to 
$539 in 1916—all this has been made clear before. 

“What has not been made clear, however, is the failure of the com- 
panies manufacturing projectiles, with no spur of competition to drive 
them on, to keep pace with the improvements in the quality of armor 
piercing shells that were being made abroad. A difference in the price of 
shells can be expressed in dollars and cents. Inferiority of weapons of 
defence, when the fate of the battle may easily depend upon this single 
element, cannot possibly be expressed by. any amount of money, however 
large. 

“In 1913 the Bureau of Ordnance, convinced by reports from abroad 
that the makers of shells for foreign navies had succeeded in perfecting 
an armor-piercing shell which could pass more severe tests than those we 
were stipulating up to that time, increased the severity of our own require- 
ments, and, convinced that there was no good reason why our manufacturers 
could not manufacture of equally good quality, raised our test require- 
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ments. There was an immediate storm of protests from these companies 
enjoying practically the monopoly of this business, although it was pointed 
out that these conditions were no more severe nor even as severe as those 
enforced abroad and that shells that could meet these tests were actually 
being manufactured abroad and could be manufactured here. Some 
American companies seemed to think it was our duty to let them go ahead 
in the same old way manufacturing shells inferior to the best rather than 
to expect them to improve their product. Of course, their pleas and even 
their thinly veiled threats to go out of the business if we did not concede 
this right to them were ignored. 

“I regret to say that these companies, apparently secure in the belief 
that we would have to take whatever kind of shells they manufactured 
anyway and at any price they saw fit to make, have not improved their 
projectiles to meet the real requirements. I would be most reluctant to 
publish these figures did I not believe they were well known abroad, and 
in view of this I feel no harm can be done in letting our own country 
know the facts. Out of 34 14-inch shells submitted by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company for test, three passed, a percentage of 8.8. The Crucible 
Steel Company managed to get 37.7 per cent of the sample shells sub- 
mitted passed, and the Midvale, which apparently showed more enterprise 
and real desire to bring up the standard than others, passed 73 per cent, 
a most gratifying improvement over the others, and which shows that our 
contention that American companies can produce good shells is well 
founded. Of the shells submitted by the Hadfields, Limited, consisting of 
three sample shells and six additional test shells, not a single one failed to 
meet all the requirements. 

"In view of this record, and of the necessity of having our ammunition 
equal to that of other countries, I felt that I would have been criminally 
negligent, even if no question of price were involved, in refusing to 
accept the bid of the Hadfields. I am determined that our navy shall have 
as good ammunition as any other nation, and if possible, better ammuni- 
tion, and will buy such ammunition at any time and any place that it can 
be best obtained. 

“As I have repeatedly pointed out, all questions of prices or profits being 
eliminated, a monopoly invariably leads to stagnation. It is only human 
nature for a firm certain of getting an order to avoid the expense of the 
experiments and improved processes required to improve the quality of 
its goods. This is exactly what has happened in the manufacture of 
armor-piercing projectiles. Nothing could better illustrate the necessity 
of competition if we are to keep abreast of other governments and of the 
soundness of my contention that if competition cannot be secured other- 
wise the government itself must compete. 

“As to the contention that by establishing a navy plant we are going 
to force private manufacturers out ci business, it is an absurd and untenable 
theory. Our requirements, with an ever increasing navy, will of necessity 
be greater each year than the year previous. There will always be plenty 
of work for the private manufacturers so long as they are willing to 
improve their product so as to keep abreast of foreign governments and 
to quote a just and reasonable price for what they make. 

“T have never had in mind a navy plant of greater capacity working 
one shift of men than one-third of the total amount required by the navy. 
The two-thirds left for the private manufacturers, with our new ships 
in commission, will be greater than the whole amount of a few years ago. 
Only in case of an utter failure on the part of the private manufacturers 
to keep their product abreast of the times or to quote prices in any way 
reasonable would it be necessary for the navy, by working three shifts 
instead of one, to manufacture enough material to cover our entire needs. 

“In recent years the navy has built some of its own ships, has manu- 
factured a large amount of its own powder and has also undertaken to 
manufacture a number of smaller articles which are also purchased, yet 
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to-day we have more work for the shipyards than they can handle, the 
powder manufacturers are still receiving contracts and in the smaller 
materials we have no complaints from the private manufacturers that we 
have driven them out of business. The theory that a navy plant will result 
in government monopoly has been proved false by what has happened, as 
well as being obviously unsound.” 


Report ON Epison SroraGe Batrery.—The Secretary of the Navy has 
received from Lamar Lyndon, an expert engineer of New York City, an 
exhaustive report on the relative merits of the Edison storage battery and 
certain lead storage batteries, in which Mr. Lyndon declares it as his opinion 
that the Edison product is “the most suitable battery now obtainable for 
service on submarine batteries.” Mr, Daniels will lay this report before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs when he next appears before that body. 
In retaining Mr. Lyndon, on October 7 last, in an advisory capacity on the 
subject of storage batteries, Thomas A. Edison, inventor of the battery 
which received much criticism after the explosion on January 15, 1916, on 
the E-2 in the New York Navy Yard, declared his willingness to abide 
absolutely by the investigator’s decision. 

Mr. Lyndon finds that the explosion on the E-2 was the result of the 
“prolonged reversal of the Edison cells,” adding that “in spite of this fact, 
there is no danger to be apprehended from the production of explosive gases 
in Edison cells, under operating conditions, whether normal or unusual.” 
Referring again to this explosion, the investigator says that “the unusual 
circumstances which produced this explosion, and the impossibility of 
another similar occurrence, in practice, is clearly indicated.”” Mr. Lyndon 
had before him during his investigation all of the inventor’s data, and the 
confidential reports of the Navy Department dealing with the explosion on 
the E-2 and of other naval tests of batteries in submarines. 

Declaring that the report of the Naval Board which investigated the sink- 
ing of the F-4 in Honolulu Harbor “ states that corrosion by sulphuric acid 
from the lead batteries in the boat was the approximate cause of the 
disaster.” Mr. Lyndon says that the electrolyte from an Edison battery is a 
preserver of iron and steel, and “if by any accident it is released within the 
boat it can do no such harm as is caused by a leakage of sulphuric acid. 
Under no condition,” he states, “can chlorine gas be formed by Edison 
batteries. The alkaline cell is the only type which does not produce chlorine 
gas in the presence of sea water.” Certain disadvantages of the Edison 
battery are cited, however: “It loses some of its charge when idle,” it is 
stated; “it has a somewhat lower electrical efficiency (than lead cells) ; 
it required a considerable quantity of cooling and ventilating air on charge; 
the rubber covering is detrimental to the operation of the cell as it contains 
heat—thereby raising the temperature of the electrolyte; there are more 
cells in each battery to be replenished with water than in a lead battery 
equipment.” 

When he was before the House Naval Affairs Committee on December I1, 
1916, the Secretary of the Navy made the following reference to the above 
investigation: “ Following the receipt of these reports (those of the special 
Naval Board of which Captain George E. Burd was senior member), the 
Edison Storage Battery Co. referred to a recognized expert on storage 
batteries all the facts relating to the explosion on the E-2, further facts 
that developed during the investigations of the board, and the conclusions 
of the board .... with instructions to report whether or not in his 
judgment the Edison storage battery was suitable for use in submarines. 
This investigation has been made, and the department is delaying final 
action on the divided report of the board until a copy of the report of this 
expert can be considered in conjunction with it.’—Army and Navy Journal, 
27/t. 
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SALVAGE OPERATIONS ON THE “ Mempuis,.”’—According to William C. 
Armitage, vice-president of the National Surety Company, approximately 
a million dollars’ worth of equipment aboard the United States armored 
cruiser Memphis, which was wrecked off the coast of Santo Domingo by a 
tidal wave last August, will be saved. 

The National Surety Company has assumed liability to the United States 
Government for the performance of the salvage contract, according to Mr. 
Armitage. Under the personal direction of Allan J, Chantry, naval con- 
structor, and George G. Stillson and Sloan Danenhower, of the Continental 
Salvage Association, of No. 120 Broadway, the work will be done. 

A preliminary investigation, according to Mr. Armitage, makes the com- 
plete salvage of the vessel impossible. However, the valuable parts will be 
saved. These parts include four 10-inch guns, sixteen 6-inch guns, three 
anchors, two cables, the deck winches and windlass, 1500 tons of coal, the 
condenser tubes, steering engine and gear, the propellers and much of the 
deck and interior equipment. 

The wrecking vessel Henlopen is now on her way to the scene of the 
wreck. It is estimated that it will take two months to complete the 
salvage —N. Y. Herald. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL MILITIA AND NAVAL 
RESERVE 


ARMED VESSELS AT THE Motor-Boat SHOwW.—There is a pronounced sug- 
gestion of preparedness in the annual motor-boat show. This is not to 
say that there are not boats of every description in the exhibit, for there 
seems to be a representation of every type of craft that could be housed 
comfortably in the big building; but when one sees formidable-looking 
three-pounders pointing their noses from boats, that in several instances 
have the appearance of torpedo craft, it seems as if yachtsmen had deter- 
mined that the United States would have a mosquito fleet of ample pro- 
portions. 

The most formidable looking craft is the Chingachgook, a duplicate of 
about 50 boats that were built for the Russian Government. Covered with 
a lead-colored paint and mounting two guns, a small one aft and a three- 
pounder forward, she is quite a commanding figure in the coterie of exhibits. 
Furthermore, she is the largest in the show, boasting some 60 feet over all. 

There are other boats which have guns looming large on their decks. 
Here and there throughout the building are models of patrol boats which 
have been approved by the United States Government. It seems that this 
per there is a pronounced trend toward exhibiting some of the larger 
oats. There are six or seven in the show which approximate 50 feet, and 
they stand imposingly beside the smaller runabouts and speed craft. 

Of the larger boats the Chingachgook is the fastest in the show. The 
only difference between this and the ones designed for the Russians is that 
this has two motors while those had three. This craft is capable of making 
27 miles an hour. It is a twin-screw boat of light draft. As far as pleasure 
is concerned, it does not appear to be designed with that in mind. It has fine 
lines but its accommodations are not roomy considering its size. 

The 50-foot military express cruiser, built by the Great Lakes Boat 
Building Corporation of Milwaukee, is another of those which mount 
guns. This is called the biggest small boat built. It accommodates with 
comfort eight persons.—N. Y. Times, 28/1. 


Status oF MEN TRANSFERRED TO FLEET NAVAL RESERVE.—The comptroller 
approves the decision of the auditor that the transfer of enlisted men from 
the regular navy to the fleet naval reserve terminates their status as enlisted 
men of the regular navy as completely as would their discharge in fact from 
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their enlistments, and is the equivalent of such a discharge for the purpose a 
of the payment to them on final payment for their services in such enlist- 8 
ments of deposits and interest—Army and Navy Journal. 


NAVIGATION AND RADIO i 


Rapio DirEcTION TRANSMITTING STATION.—The following is furnished 
by the Bureau of Steam Engineering, United States Navy Department: 

The attention of all ships navigating the approaches to New York 
Harbor is invited to the recent installation of a radio directional transmitter 
at the Naval Radio Station, Fire Island, N. Y. (Lat. 40° 37’ 42” N., Lon. 
73° 13° 08” W.). 

This station will be in commission January 15, 1917. 

The purpose of this directional transmitter is for a ship to determine 
its true bearing from the above radio station. It must be understood that 
this apparatus is in an experimental stage and that bearings obtained are 
subject to errors of several degrees. 

All vessels fitted with radio apparatus are requested to cooperate with 
the department in order that the usefulness of this apparatus may be 
determined as an aid to navigation. 

The radio station, call letter NAG, will transmit during fog, mist, rain, 
or falling snow, on this directional compass, semi-hourly for five minutes; 
from 00 to 05 minutes, and from 30 to 35 minutes, and at such other times 
as requested by passing vessels. 

The wave length employed by this station is 450 meters for directional 
transmitting, but is 600 meters for communication. 

This shore station, when transmitting on compass antenna, emits a 
series of 32 dots whose intensity varies at the receiving station due to its 
bearing from the compass set. Each dot of this series represents a point 
of the compass. The beginning of the series is indicated by the letter 
B (—---) after which each dot of the series represents a point (11° 15’) 
in a clockwise direction from true north. 

It will be noted during operation that at times weak signals will fall 
directly between two or three numbers; i. ¢., two or three signals will 
apparently have the same intensity. 

By the following procedure it is possible to closely determine the position 
of the desired weak signal: 

First. As soon as the letter “B” is transmitted, start recording marks 
for each radio signal received, and continue until the letter “B” is again 
received. The length of these marks should be somewhat in proportion to 
the strength of the received signals. 

Second. If there is a gap in the series of received signals, dots should be 
recorded until the next audible signal is received where marks are con- 
tinued corresponding to each radio signal until the letter “B” is again 
received. 

Third. This process should be repeated several times in order that an 
average may be obtained. 
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The following is an example which will serve to illustrate the fore- 





























going : 
B | | a | | | | 5th and 6th not received. 
B | | | a3} | | | 6th and 7th not received. 
B | | ste | | | | | 5th and 6th not received. 
B | | phy | | | | 6th and 7th not received. 
Average 4.5. Average 9.5, Average of above gives 6 


as the minimum point. 


This value can also be obtained from the following formula: 


R, = Number of signals received after the gap. 
R. = Number of signals received before the gap. 
Ny eis (17— R1)+ R: 


2 
In the above example: 


Ri=9.5 and R2= 4.5 


N= (17—-9.5)+45 _ 75445 _ 12 
2 


2 

Therefore 6 signals is equivalent to the sixth point from north in an 
easterly direction, or N. 67° 30’ E. 

Attention is called to the fact that two bearings, differing by 180°, are 
obtained from these readings. One of those bearings is imaginary. How- 
ever, owing to the geographical location of this station, little difficulty 
should be experienced in separating the true from the false reading, as the 
false usually shows a position inland. 

Owing to the limited power employed, the signals should not be expected 
at a distance exceeding 30 miles. 

It is urgently requested that all vessels making use of,this station forward 
a report of results obtained to the Hydrographic Office in order that any 
large errors of the set may be corrected. 
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ENGINEERING 


Ot LEAKAGE IN ELecTRICAL MACHINERY.—The following article appeared 
originally in The Practical Engineer; we reprint it from Page’s Engineer- 
ing Weekly of London, England: 


Oil is an excellent thing in its place. Out of place, it is equally un- 
desirable. The statement is more or less true in general, but particularly 
so in the case of electric motors and generators. Some electrical apparatus 
is designed for immersion under oil. The insulation is then selected with 
this usage in mind. Moreover, the oil used is of special grade, and the 
receptacles are always totally enclosed and protected from dirt. Lubricat- 
ing ‘oil, on the contrary, has a decidedly detrimental effect upon ordinary 
insulation. Rubber insulations are dissolved slowly by oil, and every 
electrical worker is familiar with the greasy, gummy substance which results 
from such a combination. Nearly all varnished windings soak up oil, 
the impregnated coils alone being impervious. 

The vulnerable points of motors and generators commonly suffering 
from oil leakage are the commutator, brush stud insulation and connecting 
leads, lower field coil or coils, or, on alternating-current machines, the 
primary windings. The order of mention represents the relative frequency 
of trouble from this cause. The commutator is much the most easily 
injured part. Here the difficulty arises through disintegration of the mica, 
The binder used for binding together the multitude of small bits of mica 
is subject to slow dissolution from oil. If oil in sufficient quantity gathers 
on the mica end ring of the commutator, the insulation slowly deteriorates, 
and finally a ground occurs, usually at the inner corner of the mica ring, 
a point at which the oil can accumulate. Another effect of an oil-soaked 
end ring is loosening of the mica until it becomes somewhat mushy. It 
then fails to retain the commutator segments firmly; as a result, the 
commutator may become eccentric or high bars or flats may appear. 

Probably more common than end ring failure is carbonization of the 
mica segments themselves. Here the action of the oil is usually a little 
different. When oil soaks into the mica at the surface of a segment, it is 
likely to start collection of carbon or*copper dust, in minute quantities to 
be sure, but to a sufficient extent to cause leakage of current across the 
insulating barrier from commutator bar to commutator bar. If this 
leakage is of considerable magnitude, enough current may flow to cause 
incandescence of the conducting particles retained in the mica. This 
action is commonly called “ring fire,’ since the rotation of the armature 
causes the bright spots to appear as fine rings of reddish fire encircling 
the commutator circumference, wholly or in part. 

The effect of these incandescent particles is carbonization of the oil 
immediately adjacent to them. This enhances the leakage and aggravates 
conditions. Shortly, a black spot forms in the mica segment, and this may 
assume considerable depth if not promptly remedied. If the defect is 
small, the blackened mica may be scraped out with a broken hack saw 
blade and the void filled with a paste composed of powdered mica, plaster- 
of-paris, and shellac. This is baked gently with a torch until hard and 
then smoothed off. If a mica segment is badly pitted, it is necessary to 
remove the end ring, dissemble a small sector of the commutatur, and 
remove the defective segment. Using this as a pattern, a new segment 
is cut and inserted to replace the injured one. The commutator must 
then be tightened up, heated, retightened, and turned. 

On the commutator the point most vulnerable to oil attack is the outer 
corner. Here the oil has opportunity to enter the mica both from the 
top surface and from the end. For this reason it is found that rotting of 
the mica most frequently sets in at this corner. Experience has proved 
that a sharp corner is much more subject to attack than a corner well 
rounded. It is therefore advisable to turn and file off this edge whenever 
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the commutator is trued. It is also a good practice to paint both the 
corner and end of the commutator as well as the mica end ring with good 
insulating varnish whenever the armature is out for repairs or at other 
suitable intervals. 

Brass studs and leads connected to them suffer through oil accumulation 
largely because the oil serves to gather and retain carbon dust and other 
dirt. A coating of this oily accumulation bridging across the insulation 
causes leakage which may suffice to set up a small arc, this in turn 
burning the fiber or other insulation used. It is quite difficult to keep clean 
a motor subject to oil leakage because the force of a bellows or air hose 
js insufficient to remove the dirt if it is retained by gummed oil. Cleaning 
with gasoline is the necessary alternative. : 

Field coils of a direct-current machine or primary windings of an 
induction motor may fail because of insulation leakage arising from oil- 
soaked condition. This commonly occurs at the lower field coil or lower 
section of the primary winding, since the oil accumulates in the bottom of 
the motor frame, and is soaked up from that point by capillary action. 

This oil, so detrimental to the electrical portions of machines, comes 
originally from the bearings, of course, occurring as a leakage along the 
shaft, out the commutator end ring, and thence on to the commutator 
surface or into the brush rigging. If the out-board bearing is at fault, 
the leakage is along the shaft, to the armature or rotor spider, thence into 
the windings. The creepage of the oil is usually attributed to two factors— 
namely, suction and centrifugal force. 

Suction is caused mainly by windage in the machine incident to the 
ventilating system. The air for cooling is generally drawn in at the ends, 
adjacent to the bearing housings, and is expelled radially from the central 
portion of the machine. The slight suction resulting from this action is 
sometimes sufficient to draw oil from the bearings along the shaft and 
hence to other parts. It will be seen that high-speed machines and those 
having strong ventilating currents are most likely to be subject to oil 
leakage. This is found to be the case in practice. Turbine generators, 
for instance, are particularly liable to this action if provision is not made 
to prevent it. After having crept along the shaft and out of the bearing, 
the oil soon reaches a surface normal to the shaft. Here centrifugal 
force plays a part, quickly conveying the oil radially outwards, enabling 
it again. to creep axially on to the commutator and end ring, or else 
throwing it off into the brush rigging. Motors driving fans are some- 
times affected by the air currents so that the oil is drawn from the bear- 
ings, in this case being carried free from the machine. Loss of oil, how- 
ever, may quickly lead to a hot bearing. 

The proper place for oil is in the bearings, of course, and some provi- 
sion is made in all machines to keep it there. These provisions are not 
always effective; the ordinary methods control and limit the flow of oil 
along the shaft and in the bearings. The end of the bearing sleeve being 
provided with one or more grooves. 

These grooves empty into a recess which leads to the reservoir of the 
oil-well. Most of the oil-film leaves the shaft at these grooves. A little 
may travel farther along the shaft. It soon encounters an enlargement 
or shoulder on the shaft beyond which one or more grooves are cut. At 
this point the action of centrifugal force is employed to cause the oil to 
be thrown. outwards and off the shaft. Any oil which reaches the summit 
of the triangle cannot easily creep inwardly along the bevel, hence it 
accumulates in drops, is thrown off into the bearing housing, and returns 
to the reservoir. 

Failure of this action may be caused by several things. Clogging of the 
oil channel in the sleeve or in the housing may cause overflow or flooding. 
An excess of oil when the reservoir is filled to too high a level may lead to 
trouble. Insufficient depth to the oil grooves in the bearing sleeve may 
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render the groove or grooves unable to handle the oil fast enough, and 
too small an opening through the sleeve may have the same effect, 

Failure of the shaft grooves to remove the oil from the shaft may arise 
from excess of oil due to one of the preceding causes; or the shoulder 
or grooves may be of insufficient depth to get good centrifugal action. The 
remedies for the difficulties here mentioned are obvious—namely, provision 
of plenty of clear space for the flow off the shaft into the reservoir, care 
in filling bearings to avoid overflowing them or filling them too full, and 
enlargement of the shaft grooves, if possible, to increase their effectiveness, 

Where these more obvious methods fail, other steps are necessary to stop 
creepage. If the outer end of the bearing is open, it is well to place.a cap 
over it. This will stop the entrance of air at that point, and may eliminate 
the suction which causes the trouble. A method of protecting the commu- 
tator from injury is by the fixing of a metal disc normal to the shaft 
which serves to convey the oil radially outwards, preventing its return to 
the shaft beyond and acting as a fence to stop the axial flow of the oil, 
These “ oil slingers” are to be found quite commonly on turbine generators, 
Sometimes the outer flange of the commutator and ring is designed with 
a considerable flare to serve a similar purpose. This method is faulty in 
that it protects the commutator by throwing the oil into the brush rigging, 
where it is objectionable, only to a lesser degree. 

Complete stoppage of oil leakage, where other means fail, can be brought 
about by the application of an oil-wiping washer. A washer of heavy felt 
or sole leather is cut, the bore being slightly less than the diameter of the 
shaft outside the bearing. The outer diameter is about 1% inch greater. 
A steel washer having a bore perhaps 3/16 inch greater than the shaft 
diameter is placed outside the wiping washer to hold it in place. Four to 
six holes are drilled and tapped in the bearing housing, care being used 
to prevent their extending clear through, causing leakage. The washers 
are slipped over the shaft and fastened in place. It will be found that 
these wipers absolutely prevent creepage of oil. Felt is perhaps more com- 
monly used for this purpose, but the writer’s experience has shown sole 
leather to be preferable, as it is stiffer and retains a snug fit much longer 
than felt—almost indefinitely, in fact. Leather is also free from capillary 
ee yan and does not act as a wick to syphon out the oil as felt is prone 
to do. 


Hyprautic Steertnc Gear.—The hydraulic steering gear with Pratt 
control, it is understood, is to be installed on battleships Maryland and 
West Virginia, 

The essential features of the operating mechanism are shown in Fig 1, 
and the description is taken from literature furnished by the manufacturers. 


Pump Control Lever.—This controls the stroke of any type of variable 
stroke pump. 

Variable Stroke Pump—(Not shown in this diagram.) A variable stroke 
pump is a piston pump in which the stroke of the pistons can be varied 
from zero to maximum, thereby giving an infinite variation of leverage 
between the power unit (electric motor, steam or gas engine) which drives 
the pump and the hydraulic power delivered by the pump. Also the stroke 
of the pistons can be reversed thereby reversing the motion of the hydraulic 
unit (rams) which are operated by the pump. 

For Example—Assume a rudder operated by rams requiring a hydraulic 
pressure of only 200 pounds per square inch to put the rudder to ro degrees, 
and 1000 pounds per square inch to put. the rudder to 35 degrees, as the 
rudder torque at 35 degrees is about five times the torque for 10 degrees. 
With an automatic control which varies the stroke of the pump by and 
in proportion to the sea pressure on the rudder, the pump remains at full 
stroke up to 10 degrees helm and reduces to % stroke at 35 degrees helm, 


also the rudder speed from 35 degrees starboard to 10 degrees port is five 
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times the speed at which it reaches 35 degrees port, thereby increasing the 
rudder speed five times up to a maximum cruising angle (10 degrees) and 
from 10 degrees to 35 degrees maintaining a constant torque and horse- 
power load on the power unit which drives the pump. In other words, with 
the same horse-power unit that would be required without this automatic 
control, the rudder speed is increased five times from 35 degrees to mid- 
ships and from midships to the maximum cruising angle. 

Assume a rudder speed of 70 degrees (H. O. to H. O.) in 30 seconds, or 
2.3 degrees per second. Making the first 45 degrees at five times 2.3 degrees 
per second, or at a speed of 11.5 degrees per second, takes 3.91 seconds 
instead of 19.55 seconds. 

From 10 to 35 degrees the average increase of speed is one-half of the 
former increase, or I1.5—2.3=9.2+2=—46+2.3=69 degrees per 
second, or 3.62 seconds from 10 to 35 degrees, which makes 70 degrees 
(H. O. to H. O.) in 7.53 seconds instead of 30 seconds, or in %4 the time 
with no increase in size of the power unit. Or if preferred, the power unit 
can be reduced to % the horse-power and the rudder speed doubled, simply 
by the use of this automatic control. 

There is also a great gain in efficiency by keeping the power unit at an 
average of nearly full load instead of less than 20 per cent load. 

Rams.—To avoid complicating this diagram with unessential detail, the 
starboard and port rams (which are in one piece) are shown broken and 
their connecting to the tiller is omitted, also the piping from the ram 
cylinders to the variable stroke pump, it being understood that the fluid 
(oil) is forced from the pump into one ram cylinder and discharged from 
the other ram cylinder back into the pump’s suction chamber. Also that 
there is a by-pass from starboard to port cylinders with relief valves to 
allow the rudder to yield under excessive sea pressure. 

Centering Spring.—Attached to one end of the pump control lever is a 
spring to bring the pump to exact zero stroke from either direction, it is 
provided with adjusting rods (not shown in this diagram) which cause 
the spring to compress whichever way the pump control lever is moved 
from its central or zero position, and give it an initial compression to be 
overcome before the pump can be started off its zero stroke. 

Control Plungers S1 and P 1.—These plungers are operated by the 
master controller (not shown) by means of an electro-magnet valve for 
each plunger, and by oil pressure of 40 pounds per square inch which gives 
them their full stroke instantly and holds them at full stroke. The spring 
connection between each plunger and the pump control lever yields under 
pressure delivered by either ram, thereby shortening the pump stroke by 
and in proportion to the sea pressure on the rudder. 

Automatjc Plungers S 2 and P 2—S 2 opposes S1 and P 2 opposes P 1. 

Electro-Magnet Valves—These are operated by the master controller 
which has three points: 

1. Off—Both electro-magnet valves open circuited and their plungers 
down as shown, the pump at zero stroke and the rudder held stationary. 

2. Starboard.—Electro-magnet S 1, S 2 energized and its plunger raised, 
producing the following results: 

Control plunger S1 is cut off from the gravity tank and opened to pres- 
sure from the control pump which gives the plunger its full throw instantly. 

Automatic plunger S 2 is cut off from the gravity tank and opened to the 
starboard ram cylinder. 

The spring on control plunger S1 has sufficient initial compression re- 
sistance to compress the centering spring and overcome 200 pounds per 
square inch pressure in automatic plunger S 2, without yielding, thereby 
putting the variable stroke pump to its full stroke and swinging the rudder 
to starboard at full speed. Note that control plunger P1 and automatic 
plunger P 2 remain open to the gravity tank (at a pressure of only four 
or five pounds per square inch) and offer no resistance to the motion of the 
pump of the pump control lever. 
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Should the rudder be moved from midships beyond its maximum cruising 
angle of 10 degrees, then the pressure in the starboard ram cylinder de- 
livered to automatic plunger S 2 will exceed 200 pounds per square inch, 
thereby compressing the spring on control plunger St and shortening the 
yariable stroke pump’s stroke by and in proportion to the sea pressure on 
the rudder, up to 1000 pounds per square inch and % stroke at 35 degrees 
helm. 

3. Port——Same action as starboard. 

In throwing the master controller from starboard or port to off, both 
control and automatic plungers are open to the gravity tank and offer no 
resistance to the centering spring bringing the variable stroke pump to exact 
zero stroke and stopping the rudder instantly. 

Control Pump—tThe diagram shows this pump delivering oil for the 
control plungers only, but it also returns the leakage to the variable stroke 
pump’s suction chamber’s through a check valve to each chamber. 

It is a small variable stroke pump driven by the same power unit (electric 
motor) that drives the main variable stroke pump, and its stroke is regulated 
by a control lever having a spring at one end holding the pump at full stroke 
and opposed by a plunger at the other end which returns the pump to zero 
stroke when stopping its delivery raises its pressure above normal. 

This action is so prompt as to require no accumulator, and no driving 
power is wasted as when a by-pass relief valve is used. 

Gravity Tank.—The only function of this tank is to keep all the control 
plungers full of oil and allow them free motion when not in action. It is 
kept full by a float valve from the control pump supply and overflows to 
the discharge tank, one cubic foot is big enough for it. 

Discharge Tank.—This tank is located below every hydraulic unit, receives 
the leakage from every part of the system, filters same through graduated 
wire gauge screens, separating air and dirt from the oil and returning it to 
the pump’s suction and control plungers, by means of the control pump, 
clean and cool. 

Hand Steering.—Either as an auxiliary to power steering or for a hand 
steered vessel, a variable stroke pump with its shaft turned by the hand 
steering wheels has the following functions in handling a ship’s rudder 
by hydraulic rams. 

Whereas in power steering the variable stroke pump shaft is revolved 
continuously in one direction by its power unit and its piston stroke reversed 
by the pump control lever, in hand steering its shaft is started, stopped and 
reversed by the men at the wheels, thereby controlling the motion of the 
rams and the rudder. 

But in hand steering the stroke of the variable stroke pump is regulated 
by and in proportion to the sea pressure on the rudder the same as in power 
steering, only that the spring at one end of the pump control lever is not 
acentering spring, instead it holds the pump at full stroke up to a moderate 
cruising angle, say five degrees of helm, beyond which point the pressure 
in either ram cylinder overcomes this spring, compresses it and shortens the 
pump stroke by and in proportion to the sea pressure on the rudder. 

The tension of this spring can be quickly and easily adjusted, reducing it 
allows the hydraulic pressure to shorten stroke at very low pressure and 
thereby limits the maximum torque at the hand wheels to the number of men 
available. 

As compared with a nut and screw hand steering gear which has a 
mechanical efficiency of about 20 per cent and no change in leverage between 
midships and hardover ; this hydraulic has an efficiency of 85 per cent (four 
times) and with 1/10 the maximum rudder torque at five degrees helm, the 
Same number of men at the wheels will move the rudder from midships to 
five degrees in 1/40 the time of hand steering by nut and screw steering 
gear, and reach hardover at four times the rudder speed. 
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As a matter of fact, hand steering by this hydraulic device is as effective 
as power steering by nut and screw gear, and the ship’s speed does not haye 
to be reduced. 

For hand steered vessels, a much quicker rudder motion with the usual 
number of men, which means a straighter course with less rudder motion, 
more knots per hour and less fuel per knot; or fewer men at the wheels 
and still a material increase in rudder speed. 


SUBMARINES 

Tue “ DeutTscHLAND.”—The Deutschland, it is reported, left Bremen for 
New London on January 2, and at the time of writing (February 17) has 
not arrived. It is rumored that the vessel is now in British hands, together 
with the Bremen which was supposed to have left Germany on July 12 of 
last year. No confirmation of this rumor has been received, and the New 
York Herald stated on January 30 that the Eastern Fowarding Company 
(the Deutschland’s American agents), emphatically denied that the Bremen 
had been captured. According to the press, Germany has “ semiofficially” 
announced that the Bremen was lost at sea. 


AERONAUTICS 


* Anti-Zep ” AEROPLANES.—In spite of the tendency to exaggeration in 
the reports of the new war material which is being developed in Europe, it 
is possible to sift out the true from the false, and there is good reason to 
believe that the British in their latest aeroplanes have found an effective 
answer to the Zeppelin. 

When the first raids on London were made, the British possessed neither 
the guns nor the aircraft in sufficient numbers or quality to meet, destroy 
or drive back the latest Zeppelins. The anti-aircraft guns could not reach 
effectively the great heights to which the Zeppelin could rise, nor could the 
aircraft raise in time to attack. Since that time both guns and aircraft have 
become thoroughly efficient for the work. Just in what numbers and of 
what caliber are the anti-aircraft batteries with which London is now so 
well defended, is not known; but, because of the great value of high velocity 
and a straight trajectory for anti-aircraft gunfire, it is a pretty safe guess 
that there are many batteries of guns larger than the 3-inch. The 50-caliber 
4.7- and 6-inch gun, if fired at high angles of elevation, have a trajectory 
of slight curvature and the time of flight is small, elements which simplify 
the task of the gunner in finding and keeping on a moving target. 

Information is now available as to the new anti-Zep aeroplanes, and 
Lieutenant Faulkner of the Royal Flying Corps, who recently landed in 
New York on furlough, has given some details which agree with informa- 
tion we have received from another source. The problem has been to build 
an aeroplane with climbing powers sufficient to enable it to reach Zeppelin 
altitudes in time to meet the raiders and bring them down. The latest 
machines are of comparatively small wing surface and are driven by un- 
usually powerful engines, capable of making speeds of 120 to 140 miles per 
hour. The increase in climbing speed in the past few months has been truly 
astonishing, having progressed from an ascent of 10,000 feet in 6 minutes, 
to 15,000 feet in 7% minutes. The scouting service, both on the North Sea 
and along the east coast is now so effective that London is warned of the 
approach of the Zeppelins in time to permit the Zeppelin chasers to take 
the air and be in position for an attack before the raiders reach their 
objective. Various means are used by the airmen to bring down the enemy, 
the most effective of which is the incendiary bullet, which is described at 
length in another column.—Scientific American. 
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TaBLE SHOWING PROBABLE ZEPPELIN LOSSES FROM AUGUST I, IQI4, TO 
FEBRUARY 17, 1917 





’ 
i 








No.| Name Place Date 
{ 
I Z-8* | Badonvillers, France ...|22- 8-1914 
2 Z-5* »Mlava, Russia ......... \29~- 8-1914 
re oh Seradz, Russia ........ 6- 9-1914 
| 
4\..? ., Disseldorf, Germany ...) 9-10-1914 
5 |LZ-31* Friedrichshafen, Ger- 21-11-1914 
many. 
ce 1 INORER SOD ob y.0'06 nse cedns 23- I-I915 
7| L-3* | Esbjerg, Denmark .....| 17- 2-1915 
: 
81'L-9* | Boulogne, France ...... 5- 3-I915 
u | 
g| L-8* | Tirlemont, Belgium ...., 4-3-1915 
10, ? | Thielt, Belgium ........ 12+ 41915 
| } 
uj, ?* | Worth : SOR: wed e sce oaple g 26- §-1915 
i2 LZ-37*| Evere, Belgium ........ 7- 6-1915 
13 | LZ-38* Ghent, Belgium Soiemeleds 7- 6-1915 
14, L-?* | Ostende, Belgium ...... 10- 8-1915 
| 2* | Vilna, Russia........... 24- 8-1915 
| ?* Saint-Hubert, Belgium .. 13-10-1915 
7 ? | Maubeuge, France ..... 16-10-1915 
8) ? | Grodno, Russie .cccecce 5-11-1915 
19 | L-18* | Tondern, Germany ..... 17-11-1915 
20| Z-28 | Hamburg, Germany .... 17-11-1915 
a | L-22* Tondern, Germany ..... 1-12-1916 
22 | ?* | Kalkun, Russia ......-. 5-12-1916 
23 ?* | Mainvault, Belgium ..../30- 1-1916 
4 | L-19* Boch: SOAs. 6 is csle os os 21- 2-1916 
5 iLZ-77*| Révigny, France ....... 2i- 2-1916 


# | L-15* | Kentish Knock, England. I- 4-1916 
7 L-20* | Stavanger, Norway ..... 3-5-1916 


#| L-7 | Off Schleswig Coast....) 4-5-1916 


|.» one | Salonika. ......006.000 5- 5-1916 
30 | L-a1* | Enfield, England ....... 2-9-1916 
| 


{ 





Cause of Loss 





Destroyed by French gunners. Part of 
crew lost. 

Destroyed by Russian gunners, Crew 
ost. 

Captured, while at anchor, by a cavalry 
patrol. Crew of 30, prisoners. 

Destroyed in shed ritish aviators. 

Destroyed in shed by British aviators. 


Foundered during a storm. 

Stranded, having run out of fuel, and 
broke up. Crew of 16 interned. 

Foundered_ during a storm, after having 
raided Calais. Crew lost. ‘ 

Damaged by British aviator; wrecked on 
landing. 21 of crew killed. 

Damaged, over Béthune, by French gun- 
ners; wrecked on landing. 

Broke away without crew; foundered 
off Heligoland. 

Destroyed in shed by British aviators. 

Destroyed in mid-air by British avia- 
tors; crew lost. 

Raided London, . Destroyed, upon her 
return by British aviators. 

Shot down by Russian gunners; crew 
of 1o made prisoners. 

Destroyed by exploding in mid-air. 

Stranded on a chimney and broke up. 

Destroyed by the storm on landing. 

Wrecked in shed through an accidental 
explosion. 

Wrecked by the storm. A 

Destroyed in shed through accidental 
explosion of a bomb. 

Shot down by Russian gunners. 
ost. 

Raided Paris. Damaged by French avia- 
tor; wrecked on ipadion, 

Raided England. Probably run out of 
fuel; foundered. Crew lost. 

Shot down by French motor guns; de- 
stroyed in fall. Crew of 15 killed. 
Shot down by British gunners; crew of 

18 surrendered. Vessel sank. 

Raided Scotland. Stranded, having run 
out of fuel and drifted with the wind. 
Blown up by crew; 3 killed, 16 in- 
terned. 

Shot down by H. M. S. Galatea and 
Phaoton, and destroyed by submarine 
E-31. 

Shot down by allied warships. _ 
Shot down by aeroplane during raid on 
London. ‘ 
Shot down by anti-aircraft guns in 


Crew 





3} L-gat| England ...-+--++++00: \24~ 9-1916 Essex while returning from raid on 
32 | L-33* England ani, ect le he ie ee 24- 9-1916 Tider: g ; 
33} ?* | England ......-.+--+4- | 1-10-1916, Shot down by gun fire while attempting 
} to reach London. 

PELE P!) | Resblai is. .dce cece cutees | —11-1916| Reported shot down by gun fire. ; 
SPP rs | Englands oie sices oes sxseoe \a8-11-1916| § Shot down at sea by airplanes while 
36 } ?* England... .o.<00+00s + +. |28-11-1916| } returning from across channel raid. 

i | Unconfirmed report that these two 
3 | ; | fesmeny SM EP ARNE Eh oH | ~ 171997\2 “were destroyed by accidental burn- 

| Germany..-rereesereeeere 1-1917| ing of hangar. 

~ | } 

* Destruction authenticated. 

23 
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ZEPPELIN Ratps ABANDONED.—Zeppelin raids on England appear to have 
ceased. Press dispatches state that it is understood in Germany that Great 
Britain has perfected a successful defence against this type of aircraft, and 
that it is no longer useful for raiding purposes. 


Test oF Rapio TELEPHONE OF AEROPLANES.—F or the first time in the 
history of American aeronautics radio-telephonic communication between a 
military aeroplane in flight and a land receiving station to-day was estab- 
lished at the Signal Corps Aviation School at North Island. 

The tests held under the joint supervision of Captain Clarence Culver, 
holder of the world’s record for long distance radio aeroplane communica- 
tion, and E. J. Simon, New York radio engineer, were a pronounced success, 
according to officials of the school. 

Flying at an altitude of 800 feet in a tractor biplane piloted by Captain 
Herbert Dargue, Captain Culver succeeded in transmitting several verbal 
messages a distance of approximately three miles. Captain Culver’s voice 
came floating out of the blue sky as.clear and distinct as though he was 
but a few feet distant from the receiving room. 

Trouble was encountered with the belt of the aero fan, slung underneath 
the fuselage, when, traveling at 85 miles an hour, the suction of the wind 
caused the belt to slip off. The aero fan is to be supplanted by a quarter 
kilowatt generator driven by a two blade propeller fastened to the lower 
wing section. 

Within the next ten days Captain Culver and Mr. Simon expect to have 
little difficulty in engaging in extended conversation while flying in two 
distinct aeroplanes many miles apart. The War Department has set aside 
two Martin military tractors for radio telephonic experimentation.—N, Y, 
Herald, 8/2. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


Nava Surcery 1N BattLe.—Two of the surgeons of the British Navy, 
who were on duty aboard the warship Lion in the Battle of Jutland, wrote 
their experiences for the Journal of the Royal Naval Medical Service, ex- 
tracts from which are published in the February number of The Military 
Surgeon. The medical staff worked continuously from 8.45 a.m. on June 4, 
to 12.15 a. m, on June 2, the mess-deck receiving all the stretcher cases, “ and 
in this manner, parts of this deck became dressing stations automatically. 
Those injured in turrets and in-isolated compartments were removed only 
during a lull or after the action.” The surgeons noted that: “ Ships ventila- 
tion received added importance during action. All fans were run right up 
to the commencement of the action and restarted during lulls. Considerable 
trouble was experienced on the mess-deck on account of smoke from burn- 
ing debris, mixed with T. N. T. fumes, but no cases of ‘gassing’ occurred. 
The simple respirator of gauze and waste prov ed very efficient in combatting 
these, and so enabled the fire-parties to ‘carry-on.’ Nearly all the casualties 
occurred within the first half hour... . and the scenes that greeted the 
medical officers making an inspection during the first lull “beggar descrip- 
tion.” Morphia in %-grain doses was given hypodermically to all and this, 
in many cases, was repeated during the night. These maximal doses of 
morphia are said to have acted like a charm, pain being relieved instantly, 
and hemorrhage being controlled at once. At 7.30 a. m. on June 1, the 
surgeons were informed it would be safe to bring the wounded up from 
below. The vice-admiral’s: and captain’s cabins were cleaned, dried and 
thoroughly ventilated, which took considerable time, as both cabins were full 
of water and smoke. General burns, invariably due fo cordite fires, were 
very severe and fatal, It is mentioned as a striking fact that almost 50 per 
cent of the wounded suffered from burns of the hands and face algne. 
These were caused by the flashes from high explosives in a confined space 
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which were.so momentary that clothing protected the rest of the body; 
the eyes, being closed in time, escaped injury. Picric acid dressing proved 
satisfactory as a first-aid application.”—4rmy aud Navy Journal, 10/2. 


PROTECTION AGAINST SUBMARINES.—Although figures to show the number 
of submarines destroyed by the Entente Allies and the means used in their 
destruction are unavailable, owing to the rigid censorship of war activities, 
it was learned from an authoritative source that direct gun-fire from the 
decks of warships and auxiliary vessels had been the most effective method 
employed thus far. 

To combat the submarine menace the British Government and its allies 
have adopted schemes to catch the undersea boats, but some of them have 
been abandoned as ineffective. A marine authority of unquestioned stand- 
ing who is close to British shipping interests when asked about the effective- 
ness of arming ships said: 

“We have found that light guns discharging projectiles of from four to 
six pounds in the hands of trained gunners have been by far the most 
effective weapon. I know personally that as many as two and three sub- 
marines have been bagged in one day in this way. 

“A submarine commander looking through a periscope has a range of 
yision of about three miles, but he must get his target broadside on to have 
a reasonable chance of making a torpedo hit what it is aimed at, and as 
torpedoes are a very expensive missile he cannot afford to take many chances 
on a miss. 

“A periscope above the water at a distance of 200 or 300 yards makes a 
fair mark for a gunner working from the deck.of a ship 30 or 40 feet above 
the surface of the sea. One shot hitting the mark is all that is needed, as the 
submarines are of light construction, easily penetrated, and a hole anywhere 
in their shell spells their doom. 

“It is seldom that a torpedo is fired when a threatened ship can so 
maneuver as to show only her stern for a mark, and in most of the cases 
of this nature so far reported the submersibles have come to the surface 
and resorted to gunfire froma deck gun. In this kind of fight a gun mounted 
on a steamship has a great advantage, for the platform offered by a sub- 
marine is an unsteady thing to fire from, and despite the smaller target 
offered the gunners on ships have the better.of it. 

“Careful observations made during the last year of steamships mounting 
defence guns show that they are in a measure immune from attack—unless 
it is without cyAtnins, as in the case of the California. ‘The number of 
U boats the Germans have lost have made them cautious about showing 
themselves within range of ships on board which they see guns or which they 
have learned are defensively armed. 

“Other methods of catching submarines such as nets, bombs and devices 
which are admiralty secrets, are still being used, but the deck gun of steam- 
ships in the hands of good marksmen is leading all others in results.”—New 
York Herald, 10/2 


MERCHANT MARINE 


SHIPBUILDING..AND Suip Losses _DurInG 1916.—Loss to the world’s 
merchant shipping in 1916 through war causes exceeded the total tonnage 
constructed during the year, according to estimates prepared to-day by the 
Federal Bureau of Navigation. Vessels sunk are put at 1149, of 2,082,683 
tonnage, and those built at 2506, of 1,800,943 tons. The net reduction was 
about 200,000 tons, or one and one-half per cent of the world’s total. 

The figures were gathered from many unofficial sources, but are declared 
to be approximately correct. 

Great Britain led in shipbuilding, with 510 vessels, of 619,000 tons. The 
United States was second, with 1213 vessels, of 560,000 tons, Ships built 
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by all other countries are given as 782 in number, of 720,368 tons. Japan's 
construction of 246,000 tons was about three times the 1915 output. German 
construction of 26,000 tons is admittedly too low an estimate. Some other 
figures are: Holland, 208,180; Italy, 60,472; Norway, 44,903 ; Sweden, 40,090; 
France, 39,457 ; Denmark, 37,150; Spain 10,000, and China, 7,800. 

The entire world’s merchant vessel tonnage at present, according to an 
estimate by Lloyd’s, is 48,683,000.—New York Herald, 27/1. 


Recent Losses oF NoRWEGIAN SH1ps.—During the quarter ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1916, reports Consul General E. Haldeman Dennison, Christiania, the 
Norwegian mercantile marine lost 93 steam vessels of 145,295 gross tons, 
with a cost to the Norwegian War Insurance Club of $26,000,000. The total 
war losses up to November 30 have been 182 steamers of 281,628 gross tons, 
and 60 sailing vessels of 43,787 net tons, in all 242 vessels and 325,415 tons, 

The insurance value of these vessels was $39,045,000, but the actual market 
value was very much higher, as it was possible to insure them for only a 
part of their value—Nautical Gazette, 25/1. 


CURRENT NAVAL AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 


UNITED STATES 


Current History (N.Y. Times). January.—Naval Power in the Present 
War, by Lieutenant C. C. Gill. Story of the Mowe. 


- Wortp’s Work. February.—Universal Military Service in Argentina, by 
Geo. Marvin. The War’s Most Important Hint to Us (Science and In- 
ventions), by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. 


Review or Reviews. February.—The Far East after the War, by K. K. 
Kawakami. : 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL Law. January.—Conflicts of 
International Law with National Law, by Quincy Wright. Immunity of 
Private Property from Capture at Sea, by H. C. Quigley. Contributions, 
Requisitions, and Compulsory Service in Occupied Territory, by J. 
Garner. Editorials: Submarine Reflections, Submarines and lindoost 
Passage, Safe Conduct for Enemy Diplomatic Agents, Right to Attack Un- 
armed Submarine Merchantmen, Property in Naval Captures. 


Sea Power. February.—A League to Enforce Peace, by Clarence Insley. 
Government Control of Radio. 


MARINES MaGAziNe. February.—The Kipling Cult. Gendarmerie d’Haiti. 
The Cruise of the Moewe. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. February.—Labor after the War, by Lewis R. 
Freeman. 


Journat or U. S. CavaLry Association. January.—Cavalry and Auto 
Trucks, Brig. General Jas. Parker. Uniform of the Columbian Army, by 
Captain C. C. Smith. Cavalry Work of the Punitive Expedition, b 
esol J. S. Patton, Jr. Cavalry Fight at Carrizal, by Captain Lewis S. 

orey. 


JOURNAL oF CLEVELAND ENGINEERING Society, January.—Military Policy 
of United States, by F. A. Scott. 


AvIATION. February 1.—Trend of Design in Foreign Aeronautic Engines. 
Table of Characteristics of American Airplanes. Airplanes for 1917. 
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INFANTRY JOURNAL. February.—Instruction of Non-Commissioned 
Officers, by a British Officer. 


ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN. January 27.—Trinitrotoluene Poisoning. Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Germany, by Albert K. Dawson. February 3.—German 
Military Rifle Practice. February 10.—Facts about Panama Canal. Aboard 
Submarine Deutschland. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
CoNTEMPORARY Review. January.—Imperial Defence after the War, by 
A. G. Gardiner. 


FortNIGHTLY Review. January.—Germany and the Entente Powers, by 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, Man Power and Sea Power: Our Greatest Peril, by 
Archibald Hurd. 


PaGE’s ENGINEERING WEEKLY. January 19.—Notes on Pumps, by Lieuten- 
ant S. M, Robinson, U.S. Navy. 


LAND AND WATER. January 11.—The Idea of Exhaustion, by H. Belloe. 
The People and the Duties of Empire. 


ENGINEER, January 26.—Accuracy and Probability of Gunfire, by Sir 
Henry Greenfield. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Revue pes Deux Monpes (Paris). Submarine Warfare in 1917, by 
a ere! Degouy. In the United States during the War, by Anatole 
e Braz. 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN, NORTH SEA, AND THE CHANNEL 


GERMAN CRUISER Rarps+—Following many months of repeated reports of 
the presence of German cruisers in the Atlantic Ocean, it was announced 
on January 17 that a number of merchantmen had been captured or de- 
stroyed. The British official announcement reports 10 vessels lost; some 
press dispatches place the number as high as 25. One of the captured ships, 
the British steamer Yarrowdale, was taken to a German port by a prize 

“trew. The operations of the raiding vessel, or vessels, took place between 

December 12 and January 12, along a lane extending, apparently, from the 
Canary Islands to the coast of Brazil. The cruiser Vineta is. generally 
credited with these activities, but newspaper accounts rumor the presence 
of one or more other cruisers; and it is stated that at least one of the 
Captured vessels was armed for raiding, and is now operating along 
transatlantic trade lines. No reports of damage by the raiders have been 
made public since January 17, and rumors of engagements between British 
vessels and the raiding cruisers, which have been) numerous, lack confir- 
mation. 


es. SuBMARINE. Activities.—Intensified submarine warfare by Germany.has 
evidently been expected in England for some time, and. given serious con- 


sideration. Admiral Jellicoe publicly stated in January that “the submarine 


menace to the merchant service is far greater now than at any period of the 


war. It must and will be dealt with.” In January, a closer blockade of the 
German, coast was instituted, the official notice being as follows: 


i In consequence of the presence of submarine mines and submarines and 
wssible operations of the hostile fleets, the area outside Danish and Nether- 

nds territorial waters southward and eastward of a line commencing four 
miles from the coast of Jutland, in latitude-56° N., longitude 8° FE., and 
extending thence to latitude 56° N., longitude 6° FE., thence to latitude 
54° 45’ N., thence to latitude 53° 37’ N., longitude 5° E., seven miles off the 
Netherlands coast, must be considered dangerous to all shipping. 

“To meet the needs on the Netherlands coast of traffic which cannot 
confine itself to territorial waters a safe passage will be left southward of 
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a line joining the following points: Latitude 53° 27’ N., longitude 5° E.; 
latitude 53° 31’ 30” N., longitude 5° 30’ E.; latitude 53° 34’ N., longitude 
6° E.; latitude 53° 30’ N., longitude 6° 23’ E.” 

On February 1, Germany announced the establishment of “ barred zones” 
in the following terms, which are quoted from the New York Herald: 


“From February 1, 1917, within barred zones around Great Britain, i 
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France, Italy and in the Eastern Mediterranean, as outlined in the following 1 
all sea traffic forthwith will be opposed. Such barred zones are: : Ee, . 

“In the North Sea, the district around England and France which 1s tior 
limited by a line 20 nautical miles; the district along the Dutch coast as far 
as the Terschelling lightship, the degree of longitude of the Terschelling 
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lightship to Udir; a line from there across the point 62 degrees north lati- 
tude, 5 longitude, westward along 62 degrees to a point three nautical 
miles south of the south point of Farover (Faroe Islands?), from there 
across the point 62 degrees north—degrees west, to 61 degrees north, 15 
degrees west; then 57 degrees north, 20 degrees west, to 47 degrees north, 
20 degrees west; further, to 43 degrees north, 15 degrees west; then on 
degree latitude 43 degrees north to the point 20 nautical miles from Cape 
Finisterre and 20 nautical miles distant along the Spanish north coast as 
far as the French frontier. 

“Concerning the south, in the Mediterranean: For neutral shipping there 
remains open the sea district west of a line from Point de les Paquett to 
38 degrees 20 minutes north and 6 degrees east, as well as north and west 
of a zone 60 sea miles broad along the North African coast. 

“In order to connect this sea district with Greece, the zone leads 20 sea 
miles in width north or east, following this line: 38 degrees north and 6 
degrees east, 38 degrees north and 11 degrees 30 minutes east to 34 degrees 
north and I1 degrees 30 minutes east to 34 degrees north and 22 degrees 30 
minutes east. From there it leads to a zone 20 sea miles broad west of 22 
degrees 30 minutes east longitude into Greek territorial waters. 

“Neutral ships plying within the barred zones do so at their own risk. 
Although precautions are being taken to spare neutral ships which on 
February 1 are on the way to ports in the barred zone, during an appropriate 
delay, yet it is urgently to be advised that they should be warned and directed 
to other routes by all means available. 

“Neutral ships lying in ports of the barred zones can with the same safety 
abandon the barred zones if they sail before February 5 and take the 
shortest route into the open district. 

“ Traffic of regular American passenger steamers can go on unmolested if : 

“* A, Falmouth is taken as the port of destination, and if 

“*B. On the going and return journey the Scilly Islands, as well as the 
point 50 degrees north, 20 degrees west, be steered on. Along this route no 
German mines will be laid. 

“*C. If steamers on this journey bear the following special signals, which 
only they will be permitted to danplay in American ports: A coating of paint 
on the ship’s hull and the superstucture in vertical stripes three meters 
broad, alternating white and red; on every mast a large flag of checkered 
white and red, on the stern the American national flag; during darkness 
the national flag and the coat of paint to be as easily recognizable as possible 
from a distance, and the ships must be completely and. brightly illuminated. 

“*T). If only one steamer runs each week in each direction, arriving at 


‘Falmouth on Sundays, leaving Falmouth on Wednesdays. 


“*F. If guarantees and assurances are given by the American Govern- 
ment that these steamers carry no contraband (according to the German 
list of contraband).’” 

The areas of the various danger zones are approximately outlined in the 
accompanying chart. 

The New York Times says that during the first 15 days of February the 
number of allied and neutral merchant ships sunk by German submarines 
was 103, of a total tonnage of 215,914. The figures for last November, 
quoted from Shipping I/llustrated, are 120 vessels of 285,357 tons; for 
December, a German report gives 217 vessels of 415,000 tons; while Arthur 
Pollen, the British naval expert, estimates that the loss was about 120,000 
tons per month during November and December. It is evident that. state- 
ments varying as these do provide an insecure basis for estimating the 
efficacy of the intensified phase of submarine warfare. 

The Allies have not disclosed the steps they have taken to meet the situa- 
tion, The American press has given prominence to the supposition that 
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England has established a “ safety lane ” through the barred zone, guarded 
by patrol vessels. The existence of a policy of convoying freight vessels js 
disclosed in the following extract from the New York Herald: 


“With food, munitions and supplies for the armies of France and England 
there steamed, February 13, from a point said to be about 50 miles off the 
Virginia coast the greatest fleet of merchant vessels, it is asserted, that 
ever left any port at one time. 

“The ships came from all ports along the Atlantic from New York to 
Galveston and Port Arthur and had been assembling for more than a 
week. They are being convoyed by three warships—a converted cruiser 
with four funnels and two of the newest type of cruisers which England 
recently has launched. 

“ These cruisers, not much larger than a torpedo-boat destroyer, carry 
two guns each and have great speed. They made recently a voyage from 
Halifax to England in less than four days, it is reported. 

“The two cruisers were last reported circling the big fleet of merchant- 
men partially under their charge. They were making rings around the 
big fleet while the four-funnelled cruisers led the procession. In ‘this 
way one of the small cruisers was on each side of the big fleet all the time, 
protecting it from submarine attack, while the big cruiser was in the 
vanguard. 

“The steamships Hannington Court and The Bordcrer, the one from 
New York with munitions for St. Nazaire and the other from Newport 
News for Halifax with grain, joined the fleet, but later got orders to proceed 
to Bermuda and Halifax for orders and to have guns mounted. 

“ Other ships of the fleet included the British steamship Baron Polyarthan 
Nirvana for Avonmouth, the Belgier for La Palace, French steamship 
Mont Cenis for Marseilles, the British steamship Penlee, with wheat, for 
Avonmouth; the British Exmouth, with a cargo of wheat and flour, for 
Liverpool; the British Santa Amila for Queenstown and Glasgow, with a 
general cargo. 

“ The preparations for the assembling and departure of this fleet has been 
under way for more than two weeks. It was to have been done under the 
supervision of W. Massey Royds, special representative of the British 
Government at Norfolk and Newport News. Mr. Royds, however, said 
he knew nothing about it. 

“Tt was proposed to convoy the fleet to Gibraltar, where most of the 
ships are to have guns installed. Then they are to be met by British ships 
and ctonvoyed through the war zone. 

“The four funnelled converted cruiser kept guard over the fleet while 
the ships were assembling off the capes. This vessel made frequent trips 
almost to Cape Henry and was visible from the shore. She signalled 
merchant ships expected to join the fleet and then steamed back to the 
main body. 

“She had four guns on her deck, which was visible from shore. 

“The gathering of the fleet was done with such secrecy that there was 
no communication between them by wireless. According to reports here, 
all communication was conducted with the aid of lights at night and flags 
during the day. 

“ According to some reports, there were more than 35 ships in the fleet. 
It is. said to be a certainty that there were more than twenty.” 


British Destroyer Lost.—A British torpedo-boat destroyer, the British 
Admiralty announced to-night, struck a mine in the English Channel on 
February 8 and sank. All on board except five were lost. The official 
statement follows: 

“ A torpedo-boat destroyer of an older type, employed in patrol duty in the 
English Channel, struck a mine last night and sank. All the officers were 
lost. There were five survivors among the crew.”—New York Herald. 
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“LauRENTIC” SuNK.—On January 31, the British auxiliary cruiser 
Laurentic struck a mine off the Irish coast and sank; 12 officers and 109 of 
the crew were saved. The Laurentic was formerly a White Star Line 
steamship. She was launched in 1908 and had a displacement of 14,900 
tons. 


GERMAN SUBMARINE SUNK.—The crew of 34 of a German submarine 
which foundered off the Norwegian coast was landed January 28 near 
Hammerfast, Norway, by a Norwegian motor-boat, according to the an- 
nouncement of the Nortediin Minister of Marine, transmitted by the 
Reuter correspondent at Christiania, As the Germans were transported on 
a neutral boat they will be liberated —New York Herald. 


GERMANS Raip Surro_k Coast.—A German official communication says : 


“During the night of January 25-26 German light sea forces advanced 
into English waters south of Lowestoft in order to attack hostile patrol 
boats and outposts which had been formerly reported there. 

“During the whole raid not one hostile vessel was sighted. The fortified 
locality a short distance southward. was illuminated by rockets and shelled 
by our torpedo-boats. Hits were observed. Our sea forces on the way 
back did not meet any adversary and returned safely.” 

The British official announcement of this raid is as follows: 


“A small unidentified German vessel approached the Suffolk coast last 
night and fired a number of shells, only a portion of which reached the 
land. There were no casualties and only insignificant damage.” 


DeEstTroYER ENGAGEMENT IN THE NortH SEA.—A dispatch to the New York 
Herald from London says: 


“Efforts of a large torpedo-boat destroyer flotilla attached to the home 
fleet of the Prussian Navy to leave its base and navigate the North Sea 
resulted in two short but sharp encounters with British light naval vessels. 
The Prussians were driven back to their base in both battles, suffering ex- 
tensive losses, while the British lost one destroyer, with 47 on board. 

“In one engagement the Prussian destroyer -69, flagship of a flotilla of 
12, was so severely damaged by shell-fire that she had to. be towed into 
Ymuiden, Holland. One report from Ymuiden states that seven other 
Prussian vessels were sunk, while a report from The Hague states that two 
others were sunk and two seriously damaged. 

“In the dense fog, through which the Prussians escaped, it is known that 
they hurried back with badly battered vessels, The wounded men refuse to 
give any information about the engagements, the scenes of the actions or 
other details, especially concerning losses. 

“The first attempt of the Prussians to leave their base near Zeebrugge was 
late on the night of January 22 and the second early the next morning, both 
while a dense fog prevailed and closely obscured their operations. 

“During the fog the British light vessels closed in further, and just off the 
Dutch coast they encountered the /’-69, leading her flotilla cautiously into 
the North Sea. 

“The battle opened at short range. The Prussians were too close to 
escape before being severely punished. One shell early in the engagement 
ewer the bridge of the /’-69, killing Captain Schultz, commander of the 

otilla 

“Later that helpless destroyer was towed into Ymuiden, according to 
despatches from there, with 20 dead on board. 

“Without a flagship apparently, that flotilla fled back to its base, but 
reports differ concerning other damage. At Ymuiden survivors of the 
battle are quoted as saying that seven other destroyers were sunk. 

“In the other engagement, in the vicinity of Schouwen Bank, the Prus- 
sians also were routed, but a torpedo hit one of the British destroyers, killing 
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three officers and 44 of the crew, according to an official British statement. 
That destroyer later was sunk by sister vessels of the British flotilla to pre- 
vent her, in a helpless condition, from falling into the hands of the Prussians, 

“That other Prussian destroyers were sunk is believed from the fact that 
16 Prussian seamen were picked up in the North Sea by a Dutch steam 
trawler and were landed at Ymuiden. 

“ The official British report states that ‘one of the German destroyers was 
sunk’ in the engagement ‘not far from the Dutch coast’ and the others 
were scattered. The fog was too thick to permit exact observations. 


“These were the first nayal engagements of the two belligerent powers 


since Jast October, and many believe they are the beginning of what has 
been threatened as a revival of the Prussian campaign of frightfulness on 
a vast scale, both at sea and on land. 

“ The official statement issued by the Admiralty last night follows: 

“* Last night, while our light forces were patroling the North Sea not far 
from the Dutch coast, they met a division of enemy torpedo-boat destroyers, 
A short engagement took place, during which one of the enemy torpedo-boat 
destroyers was sunk and the rest scattered, having suffered considerable 
punishment, Darkness prevented the full results of the action from being 
observed. 

“* During last night there was also a short, sharp engagement between 
enemy torpedo-boat destroyers and our own destroyers in the vicinity of 
Schouwen Bank. During this engagement one of our destroyers was struck 
by a torpedo, the explosion killing three officers and 44 of the crew. She 
subsequently was sunk by our own ships. Our ships suffered no other 
casualties.’ ” 

It is understood that the V-69 kas been repaired and is ready for sea, 

In later dispatches from British sources it is claimed that probably seven 


German destroyers were sunk, while Berlin states that all returned to port. 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


“REGINA MARGHERITA” Lost.—The Italian Government has announced 
that the battleship Regina Margherita struck a mine on December Ir and 
sank with a great loss of life. This vessel carried four 12-inch and four 
8-inch guns ; her’speed was 20 knots and her displacement 13,214 tons. 


FRENCH TRANSPORT SUNK.—Official announcement was made on January 
31 that the French transport Amiral Magon, taking 950 soldiers to Salonica, 
escorted by the destroyer Arc, was torpedoed by a submarine on January 
25. Of those on board 809 were saved. A statement from the German 
Admiralty said that a German submarine about 250 miles east of Malta had 
sunk a transport filled with troops——Army and Navy Journal, 3/2. 


INDEX OF WAR VESSEL LOSSES MENTIONED IN 
THIS NUMBER 
Note.—A complete table of losses since the beginning of the war is 


published quarterly; the latest appears in the January number of the 
PROCEEDINGS. 
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DIPLOMATIC NOTES 
From JANUARY 18 To FeBRuARY 18 
Prepared by A. F. Westcott, Px. D., Instructor, U. S. Naval Academy 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADDRESS TO THE SENATE 


On January 22, President Wilson conveyed to the Senate the outcome of 
his note to belligerents of December 18, and presented his views on our 
foreign policy. While disclaiming a desire to “throw any obstacle in the 
way of any terms of peace the governments now at war might agree upon,” 
the President insisted on the.right and duty of the United States to play 
a part in laying the foundations of a lasting peace among nations. He 
expressed the opinion that such foundations could be established only by 
“peace without victory,” that is, without the complete humiliation of either 
of the belligerent groups. Among the essential conditions of a lasting peace, 
he suggested the right of “every great people .... to a direct outlet to 
the great highways of the sea”’; the establishment of government based on 
the consent of the governed, as in the case of Poland; the freedom of the 
seas; and the limitation of land armaments. For the enforcement of peace, 
he suggested the world-wide application of a principle analogous to the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemisphere, backed up by a force con- 
tributed by all nations, “so much greater than the force of any nd@tion 
now engaged, or any alliance hitherto formed or projected, that no nation, 
no probable combination of nations, could face or withstand it.” 


ForREIGN COMMENT ON THE MESSAGE 


While the President’s address was received with profound interest abroad, 
and aroused hearty support in liberal circles, foreign governments were 
inclined to express official approval only of those parts of the address which 
could be reconciled with their particular objects in the war. In a speech 
in Parliament on January 24, Mr. Bonar Law asserted that the President’s 
aims and those of the Entente were identical, but could be attained only by 
a victory for the Entente. Russia, in a statement issued by the Foreign 
Office on January 26, expressed unqualified approval, mentioning in partic- 
ular the restoration of Poland, free access to the seas, and limitation of 
armaments. On January 26, a resolution was adopted by the 89 united 
socialist members of the French Chamber of Deputies urging the govern- 
ment to affirm its accord with the principles expressed in the address. In 
reply to an interrogation in Parliament, on January 24, Count Tiszla, the 
Hungarian Premier, intimated that the Central Powers would in negotia- 
tions present terms acceptable to the enemy and calculated to secure lasting 
peace. Bulgaria found it possible to give the address unqualified approval. 
Germany’s views were conveyed in her note of January 31. 
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NEW BRITISH WAR ZONE 


On January 25, the British Foreign Office announced a danger area in the 
North Sea extending in a fan-like shape from a point 20 miles east of 
Flamborough Head, on the east coast of England, northeastward to the 
coast of Jutland and southeastward to the coast of Holland, and covering 
the entire North Sea coast of Germany. 

In a second notice, issued February 13 and published February 17, this 
danger area was reduced to an area bounded approximately by a line from 
the Dutch coast north and then east to the Jutland coast, outside of Dutch 
and Danish territorial waters, and leaving an irregular lane about 30 miles 
wide, between 4° and 4° 30’ east longitude, by which Dutch commerce might 
pass between the British danger zone to the eastward and the German danger 
zone along the British coast. (See map, Naval War Notes.) 


GERMANY ANNOUNCES UNRESTRICTED SUBMARINE 
WARFARE 


On January 31, Count von Bernstorff presented a note from his govern- 
ment, in which, after discussing the President’s message of January 22 and 
the peace terms submitted by belligerents, the German Government an- 
nounced its intention of abandoning legal restrictions on naval warfare in 
designated sea areas. The note follows: 


WasHincTon, D. C., January 31, 1917. 


Mr. Secretary of State: 


Your Excellency was good enough to transmit to the Imperial Govern- 
meng a copy of the message which the President of the United States of 
America addressed to the Senate on the 22d inst. The Imperial Government 
has given it the earnest consideration which the President’s statements 
deserve, inspired, as they are, by a deep sentiment of responsibility. 

It is highly gratifying to the Imperial Government to ascertain that the 
main tendencies of this important statement correspond largely to the desires 
and principles professed by Germany. These principles especially include 
self-government and equality of rights for all nations. Germany would 
be sincerely glad if in recognition of this principle countries like Ireland 
and India, which do not enjoy the benefits of political independence, should 
now obtain their freedom. 

The German people also repudiate all alliances which serve to force the 
countries into a competition for might and to involve them in a net of selfish 
intrigues. On the other hand, Germany will gladly co-operate in all efforts 
to prevent future wars. 

The freedom of the seas, being a preliminary condition of the free ex- 
istence of nations and the peaceful intercourse between them, as well as the 
open-door for the commerce of all nations, has always formed part of the 
leading principles of Germany’s political program. All the more the 
Imperial Government regrets that the attitude of her enemies, who are so 
entirely opposed to peace, makes it impossible for the world at present to 
bring about the realization of these lofty ideals. 

Germany and her allies were ready to enter now into a discussion of peace, 
and had set down as basis the guarantee of existence, honor, and free devel- 
opment of their peoples. Their aims, as has been expressly stated in the note 
of December 12, 1916, were not directed toward the destruction or annihila- 
tion of their enemies and were, according to their conviction, perfectly 
compatible with the rights of the other nations. As to Belgium, for which 
such warm and cordial sympathy is felt in the United States, the Chancellor 
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had declared only a few weeks previously that its annexation had never 
formed part of Germany’s intentions. The peace to be signed with Belgium 
was to provide for such conditions in that country, with which Germany 
desires to maintain friendly neighborly relations, that Belgium should not be 
used again by Germany’s enemies for the purpose of instigating continuous 
hostile intrigues. Such precautionary measures are all the more necessary, 
as Germany's enemies have repeatedly stated, not only in speeches delivered 
by their leading men, but also in the statutes of the Economical Conference 
in Paris, that it is their intention not to treat Germany as an equal, even after 
peace has been restored, but to continue their hostile attitude, and especially 
to wage a systematical economic war against her. 

The attempt of the four allied powers to bring about peace has failed, 
owing to the lust of conquest of their enemies, who desired to dictate the 
conditions of peace. Under the pretense of following the principle of 
nationality, our enemies have disclosed their real aims in this way, viz.: To 
dismember and dishonor Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria. 
To the wish of reconciliation they oppose the will of destruction. They 
desire a fight to the bitter end. 

A new situation has thus been created which forces Germany to new 
decisions. Since two years and a half England is using her naval power for 
a criminal attempt to force Germany into submission by starvation. In 
brutal contempt of international law, the group of powers led by England 
does not only curtail the legitimate trade of their opponents, but they also, 
by ruthless pressure, compel neutral countries either to altogether forego 
every trade not agreeable to the Entente Powers or to limit it according to 
their arbitrary decrees. 

The American Government knows the steps. which have been taken to 
cause England and her allies to return to the rules of international law and 
to respect the freedom of the seas. The English Government, however, 
insists upon continuing its war of starvation, which does not at all affect 
the military power of its opponents, but compels women and children, the 
sick and the aged, to suffer for their country pains and privations which 
endanger the vitality of the nation. Thus British tyranny mercilessly 
increases the sufferings of the world, indifferent to the laws of humanity, 
indifferent to the protests of the neutrals whom they severely harm, indiffer- 
ent even to the silent longing for peace among England’s own allies. Each 
day of the terrible struggle causes new destruction, new sufferings. Each 
day shortening the war will, on both sides, preserve the lives of thousands 
of brave soldiers and be a benefit to mankind. 

The Imperial Government could not justify before its own conscience, 
before the German people and before history the. neglect of any means 
destined to bring about the end of the war. Like the President of the 
United States, the Imperial Government had hoped to reach this goal by 
negotiations. After the attempts to come to an understanding with the 
Entente Powers have been answered by the latter with the announcement of 
an intensified continuation of the war, the Imperial Government—in order 
to serve the welfare of mankind in a higher sense and not to wrong its own 
people—is now compelled to continue the fight for existence, again forced 
upon it, with the full employment of all the weapons which. are at its 
disposal. 

Sincerely trusting that the people and the government of the United States 
will understand the motives for this decision and its necessity, the Imperial 
Government hopes that the United States may view the new situation from 
the lofty heights of impartiality, and assist, on their part, to prevent further 
misery and unavoidable sacrifice of human life. 

Enclosing two memoranda regarding the details of the contemplated 
military measures at sea, I remain, etc., 

J. BERNSTORFF. 
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APPENDICES TO GERMAN NOTE 


A memorandum accompanying the German note outlined the “ barred 
zones ”’ established from the Dutch coast around the British Isles to Cape 
Finisterre, and in the Mediterranean including all waters lying eastward 
of the Franco-Spanish frontier, Within these zones it established a “ safety 
lane” 20 miles broad leading to Greece, and a lane leading to Falmouth, 
England, through which an American passenger vessel might enter and leave 
Falmouth once a week, provided she carried no contraband. Two maps 
were appended showing the barred zones (see Naval War Notes). 

A second memorandum, drawn up by Count von Bernstorff on instructions 
from Berlin prior to the President's address of January 22, was also sub- 
mitted with the note. This memorandum was similar in substance to the 
note itself, basing the German action on the brutal aims and methods of 
the Entente, stating that “all ships met within the zone will be sunk,” and 
that “the Imperial Government is confident that this measure will result 
in a speedy termination of the war.” 

(Note.—On February 3 Count von Bernstorff announced that, as a con- 
cession Germany would permit the passage of any American vessels, with- 
out contraband, through the Falmouth lane. As a concession to Holland, 
Germany also moved the eastern boundary of the danger zone to 4° east 
latitude; and as a concession to Switzerland, she moved the Mediterranean 
zone eastward of the French port of Cette.) 


HospitraL SHips No Loncer IMMUNE 


BERLIN, January 31. 

The Admiralty to-day made the following announcement : 

“The German Government has convincing evidence in hand that hostile 
hospital ships frequently are misused for the transportation of ammunition 
and troops. The government has communicated these proofs to the British 
and French Governments by diplomatic means, At the same time it declared 
that hospital ships passing on the military route of the hostile army engaged 
in France and Belgium, within the lines Flamborough Head-Terschelling 
on the one hand and Land’s End-Ushant on the other, shall be no more 
treated as such. Hostile powers are free to use hospital ships for the 
transportation of wounded and sick army members on ways outside this 
district. The barring of other sea routes is reserved in case of further 
misuse of hospital ships in violation of international law.”—N. Y. Times, 1/2. 


BREAK WITH GERMANY 
DiIPLOMATIC RELATIONS SEVERED. PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO‘ CONGRESS 


On February 3, President Wilson addressea a joint session of Congress 
on our relations with Germany. In this address he reviewed the submarine 
controversy by reading extracts from the following documents: (1) The 
protest made by the United States on April 18, 1916, after the sinking of the 
Sussex, declaring that “unless the Imperial Government should now im- 
mediately declare and effect an abandonment of its present methods of sub- 
marine warfare against passenger and freight carrying vessels, the govern- 
ment of the United States can have no choice but to sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with the German Empire altogether”; (2) Germany’s reply stating 
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“ 


that orders had been issued that merchant vessels “ shall not be sunk with- 
out warning and without saving human lives, unless these ships attempt to 
escape or offer resistance’; (3) the acceptance by the United States of this 
assurance, with the understanding that its fulfilment should be in no way 
contingent upon the results of negotiations between the United States and 
other belligerents ; (4) the German declaration of unrestricted sea warfare 
in her note of January 31. The remainder of the President’s address 
follows : 


“T think that you will agree with me that, in view of this declaration, 
which suddenly and without prior intimation of any kind deliberately with- 
draws the solemn assurance given in the Imperial Governments’ note of the 
4th of May, 1916, this government has no alternative consistent with. the 
dignity and honor of the United States but to take the course which, in its 
note of the 18th of April, 1916; it announced that it. would take in the event 
that the German Government did not declare and effect an abandonment of 
the methods of submarine warfare which it was then employing and to 
which it now purposes again to resort. 

“T have therefore directed the Secretary of State to announce to his 
Excellency, the German Ambassador, that all diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the German Empire are severed and that the Amer- 
ican Ambassador at Berlin will immediately be withdrawn; and, in accord- 
ance with this decision, to hand to his Excellency his passports. 

“Notwithstanding this unexpected action of the German Government, this 
sudden and deplorable renunciation of its assurances, given this government 
at one of the most critical moments of tension in the relations of the two 
governments, I refuse to believe that it is the intention of the German 
authorities to do in fact what they have warned us they will feel at liberty 
todo. I cannot bring myself to believe that they will indeed pay no regard 
to the ancient friendship between their people and our own or to the solemn 
obligations which have been exchanged between them, and destroy American 
ships and take the lives of American citizens in the willful prosecution of 
the ruthless naval program they have announced their intention to adopt. 
Only actual overt acts on their part can make me believe it even now. 

“If this inveterate confidence on my part in the sobriety and prudent 
foresight of their purpose should unhappily prove unfounded; if American 
ships and American lives should in fact be sacrificed by their naval com- 
manders in heedless contravention of the just and reasonable understandings 
of international law and the obvious dictates of humanity, I shall take the 
liberty of coming again before the Congress to ask that authority be given 
me to use any means that may be necessary for the protection of our seamen 
and our people in the prosecution of their peaceful and legitimate errands 
on the high seas. I can do nothing less. I take it for granted that all neutral 
governments will take the same course. 

“We do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. We are the sincere friends of the German people, and earnestly 
desire to remain at peace with the government which speaks for them. We 
shall not believe that they are hostile to us unless and until. we are obliged 
to believe it; and we purpose nothing more than the reasonable defence 
of the undoubted rights of our people. We wish to serve no selfish ends. 
We seek merely to stand true alike in thought and in action to the im- 
memorial principles of our people which I have sought to express in my 
address to the Senate only two weeks ago—seek merely to vindicate our 
right to liberty and justice and an unmolested life. These are the bases of 
peace, not war. God grant that we may not be challenged to defend them 
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by acts of wilful injustice on the part of the government of Germany! 
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Notice 40 NEUTRALS 


WASHINGTON, February 4. 

The State Department has sent to American diplomatic representatives 
in neutral countries the following instructions to announce the break with 
Germany and suggest that they take similar action: 

“You will immediately notify the government to which you are accredited 
that the United States, because of the German Government's recent an- 
nouncement of its intention to renew unrestricted submarine warfare, has 
no choice but to follow the course laid down in its note of April 18, 1916 
(the Sussex note). 

“Tt has, therefore, recalled the American Ambassador to Berlin and 
has delivered passports to the German Ambassador to the United States. 

“ Say also that the President is reluctant to believe Germany actually will 
carry out her threat against neutral commerce, but if it be done the President 
will ask Congress to authorize use of the national power to protect American 
citizens engaged in their peaceful and lawful errands on the seas. 

“ The course taken is, in the President’s view, entirely in conformity with 
the principles he enunciated in his address to the Senate January 22. 

‘He believes it will make for the peace of the world if other neutral 
powers can find it possible to take similar action. 

“Report fully and immediately on the reception of this announcement and 
upon the suggestion as to similar action.”—N. Y. Times, 5/2. 


OTHER NEUTRAL PROTESTS 


Other neutral nations, without taking the drastic step of diplomatic 
rupture, made energetic protests against the illegality of German naval 
methods. The tone of these protests varied, as affected by proximity to 
Germany, previous negotiations, and divergent political interests. 

Press dispatches of February 3 reported an active exchange of com- 
munications among the A B C Powers. The protest of Brazil, made public 
February 10, and typical of the attitude taken by South American states, 
concludes as follows: ' 

“In such circumstances and while observing always and invariably the 
same principles, the Brazilian Government, after having examined the tenor 
of the German note, declares that it cannot accept as effective the blockade 
which has just been suddenly decreed by the Imperial Government. Because 
of the means employed to realize this blockade, the extent of the interdicted 
zones, the absence of, all restrictions, including the failure of warning for 
even neutral menaced ships, and the announced intention of using every 
military means of destruction of no matter what character, such a blockade 
would neither be regular nor effective and would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of law and the conventional rules established for military operations 
of this nature. a . , 7 

“For these reasons the Brazilian Government, in spite of its sincere and 
keen desire to avoid any disagreement with the nations at war, with whom it 
is on friendly terms, believes it to be its duty to protest against this blockade 
and consequently to leave entirely with the Imperial German Government 
the responsibility for all acts which will involve Brazilian citizens, merchan- 
dise or ships ahd ‘which are proven to have been committed in disregard of 
the recognized principles of ititernational law and of the conventions signed 
by Brazil and Germany.”—N. Y. Times, 10/2. 

Holland, in a vigorous protest dated February 7, emphasized the illegiti- 
macy of a blockade over such vast areas, the interference with navigation 
between neutral countries, and the unwarranted destruction of neutral 
property and lives. 
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Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, acting in concert, presented a protest the 
substance of which was given in dispatches of February 14. The note held 
Germany and Austria-Hungary responsible for loss of human lives or 
material injury to neutrals. 

China, acting with the approval of Japan and with the evident object of 
strengthening her international position, openly threatened to sever diplo- 
matic relations’ if the measures planned by Germany should be carried out. 
The text of the Chinese protest was made public February 11. 


THE ARMED MERCHANTMAN Issue: ‘“‘ YARROWDALE”’ PRISONERS 


On December 31 the captured British steamer Yarrowdale was taken into 
Swinemiinde by a prize crew of 16 men, with 469 sailors taken from oné 
Norwegian and seven British ships destroyed by a German raider in the 
South Atlantic. Among these sailors were 102 neutrals, of whom 72 were 
Americans. Germany at once released several of the latter because they 
had served on unarmed ships, but held the remaining 64 as prisoners of 
war, on the ground that the mounting of guns, either for defence or offence, 
deprived a vessel of her status as a private merchant craft, and converted 
her crew into belligerents. 

Secretary Lansing demanded the release of these prisoners on February 3 
and again on February 13, contending that the Berlin Government had no 
right to hold Americans unless they had committed a hostile act, and that 
service on an armed merchantman was not such an act, Reports-from Berlin 
on February 6 and later indicated that Germany had decided to release the 
prisoners, but was holding them pending information as to the treatment 
of German ships and crews in American ports, 


ARMING AMERICAN MERCHANTMEN 


Following the break with Germany, passenger steamers of the American 
line and other American merchantmen were held in port pending a govern- 
ment decision on the question of armament against. submarines. The 
government took the position, as announced on February 8, that American 
vessels had full legal right “to take any measures to resist unlawful 
attack,” and that the government would be justified in furnishing armament. 
On February 18 it was stated that the Cabinet was still deferring action in 
the matter, but expected to take decisive measures in the following week. 

Berlin press dispatches of February 16 contained the warning that the 
arming of American merchantmen “ would make it impossible to save pas- 
sengers and crew, if otherwise circumstances permitted.” 


GERMAN SHIPS IN AMERICAN Ports 


On February 3 orders were issued by the Navy Department for the re- 
moval of the crews from all German war vessels interned in American. ports: 
The liner Kronprinzessin Cecilie, against whose owners suits are pending 
in the federal courts, was taken over by a United States marshal. Qn in- 
spection, the machinery of German merchant vessels in American ports was 
found seriously damaged; of 17 vessels in the Philippines, all were so 
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mutilated as to require at least six months for repairs. According to court 
testimony of the engineer of the Cecilie, published February 18, this injury 
was committed January 31 upon orders issued from the German Embassy in 
Washington. 

As, announced on February 6, the policy of the United States was to make 
noluse of these ships even in the event of war. 


No FurtTHER NEGOTIATIONS 


On February 11, the Minister of Switzerland, acting in behalf of Germany, 
presented to Secretary Lansing the following memorandum: 


“The Swiss Government has been requested by the German Government 
to say that the latter is now,.as before, willing to negotiate, formally or 
informally, with the United States, provided that the commercial blockade 
against England will not be broken thereby. 

(Signed) P. Ritter. 


To this Secretary Lansing on February 12 dispatched the following reply: 


My Dear Mr. Minister: 

“T am requested by the President to say to you, in acknowledging the 
memorandum which you were kind enough to send me on the 11th inst., that 
the government of the United States would gladly discuss with the German 
Government any questions it might propose for discussion were it to with- 
draw its proclamation of the 31st of January, in which, suddenly and without 
previous intimation of any kind, it canceled the assurances which it had 
given this government on the 4th of May last, but that it does not feel that 
it can enter into any discussion with the German Gov ernment concerning 
the policy of submarine warfare against neutrals which it is now pursuing 
unless and until the German Government renews its assurances of the 4th 
of May and acts upon the assurance. I am, my dear Mr. Minister, etc., 

“ RoBERT LANSING. 

“His Excellency, Dr. Paul Ritter, Minister of Switzerland.” 


DETENTION OF AMBASSADOR GERARD 


Ambassador Gerard left Berlin February 14, proceeding via Switzerland 
to Barcelona. Press reports of the preceding week indicated that his mail 
and telegraph privileges had been cut off, and that he had been subjected to 
veiled threats by German authorities in an effort to secure a protocol re- 
affirming, with additions and omissions, the Prusso-American Treaties of 
1799 and 1828. The amended version of the treaties has since been sub- 
mitted through the Swiss Government for the approval of the United States. 


Resutts or U-BoAt CAMPAIGN 


On February 18 Lloyd’s announced that the destruction of merchant 
vessels by German submarines since February 1 amounted to 233,946 tons. 
Of 118 ships sunk, 75 were British, 7 belonged to other belligerents, and 36 
were of neutral register. Of the two American ships destroyed, one was the 
Housatonic, with a cargo of wheat for the British Government, sunk on 
February 3 off the Scilly Islands. The crew were warned off and towed 
for some distance towards land. The other American vessel was the 
schooner Lydia M. Law (1300 tons), sunk by an Austrian submarine off 
Sardinia on February 12. The vessel’s papers were examined and her 
crew warned off. The Law was bound from Maine to Scilly with a cargo 
of wood laths for fruit packing-cases. 
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British losses to date include the passenger steamer Port Adelaide (8181 
tons), sunk February 5; the Anchor liner California (8662 tons), sunk 
without warning February 7 with a loss of 41 lives; and the White Star 
liner Afric (12,000 tons), reported lost on February 13, with 17 of the crew 
missing. 


JAPAN 
PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED 


On January 25, confronted by the certainty of an adverse vote in the lower 
House, Premier Terauchi took the extreme step of dissolving Parliament 
by Imperial rescript. The present Cabinet will hold office pending the elec- 
tion of a new House of Representatives in April or May. 

Opposition to Premier Terauchi, on the ground that the spirit of the Con- 
stitution is violated by the appointment of a Premier without a Parlia- 
mentary majority, came to a crisis during the preceding week, and was 
heightened by an attempt to assassinate Yukio Ozaki, leader of the Consti- 
tutional party. The Japanese Constitution does not require a responsible 
ministry, but the Constitutionalists are working to establish the potnnyes by 
precedent. 


JAPANESE ForEIGN Povicy 


A notable speech by Viscount Motono, Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, delivered in the /mperial Diet on January 23, was printed in the 
London Times of January 26. Among other points, Viscount Motono called 
attention to the fact that in the Entente peace terms no allusion was made 
to the fate of German colonies, and he added that “ we took steps to safe- 
guard our right when we addressed our adhesion to the draft, and I am 
happy to say that a satisfactory understanding exists among all the Allies 
on this point.” 

After referring to the Russo-Japanese Entente, the Minister spoke in 


‘hopeful terms of Japanese relations with the United States, citing the 


proposal for common financial action in China made by American capitalists 
as an instance of economic rapprochement. 

On the subject of China, the Minister concluded as follows: 

“Nobody disputes that Japan occupies a special position in China. But 
we must not ignore the fact that other powers have vast interests in China, 
and, in safeguarding our own interests, we must respect carefully those of 
others, and we must try first of all to move in accord with other powers 
with whom we have special agreements and try to reconcile our interests 
with those of other nations. We are firmly convinced that such is the best 
policy. In all that concerns the common interest of all nations Japan has 
no intention of following an egotistic policy in China. She desires most 
sincerely to work in agreement with the interested powers. The Imperial 
Government firmly believe that with a little good will a complete under- 
standing can be reached for the welfare of China as well as of all the 
powers.—London Times, 27/1. 


ANTI-JAPANESE LEGISLATION DROPPED 


As a result of pressure from Washington, Anti-Alien Land Bills intro- 
duced in the Idaho and Oregon legislatures were dropped on February 2. 
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CUBAN REVOLT 


In view of the insurrection in Cuba, arising over the election in Santa 
Clara province held on February 14, Secretary Lansing on February 14 
notified the Cuban Government, through the American Minister, that the 
United States would not give support or favor to any government estab- 
lished by revolt, and if necessary would intervene to protect the constitu- 
tional government. 

The by-election in Santa Clara was to settle the disputed regular elec- 
tion of last November, in which President Menocal (Conservative) and 
Dr. Alfred Zayas (Liberal) were the rival candidates. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


ON 
SUBJECTS OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 


“Termination of War and Treaties of Peace.” By Coleman Phillipson, 
486 pages. $6.00 net. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co.) 


This work fills a gap existing in the various specific treatises upon sub- 
jects connected with international law. 

All wars inevitably end by one way or another, even by exhaustion, or 
undesirable continuance. The present war cannot be continued without 
limit and an end may be nearer than generally supposed. 

Hence the volume before us may become timely at any moment, and a 
study of its contents made now will become useful to those who may take 
part in its closing treaties, and it also has a wider range of usefulness in 
informing advanced students and those who take the interest of intelligent 
and well educated men in a war so epochal in its nature and so exceptional 
in its size and prosecution. In fact, to all of the classes mentioned, the 
discussion of the questions of conquest, subjugation and annexation, with 
the allied questions of interposition of neutral powers, of indemnities and 
peace negotiation make this book a matter of great present and future 
interest. 

How wide reaching the effect accompanying the close of this war will 
be can only be surmised, as questions may arise, of syndicates of nations, 
surrender in part of absolute sovereignty of states, as well as matters 
incidental to the close of great wars such as were developed by the forma- 
tion of the Holy Alliance and the close of the Napoleonic wars. 

The author from his previous writings upon international and municipal 
law should be well fitted and capable in his dealings with the subjects 
included in this book both as a lawyer and a publicist. The book under 
review appears to be very comprehensive, if not exhaustive, in its treat- 
ment of its subject. 

In its preliminary discussion of the termination of wars, Mr. Phillipson 
gives three general ways of terminating. hostilities. between belligerent 
states as follows: 

1. By a mere cessation of hostilities on both sides without any definite 
understanding supervening; (2) by the conquest and subjugation of one 
of the contending parties by the other; so that the iormer is reduced. to 
impotence and submission; (3) by a mutual arrangement embodied in a 
treaty of peace, whether the honors,of war be equal or unequal. 

The last two methods are the usual methods of terminating war between 
civilized states and we.can look forward to these two methods as those 
likely to be called into play at the expiration of the present great war, 
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The first method however, is not without its historical examples of wars 
in which hostilities ended as a matter of fact, and peace began without 
treaty or legal beginning. 

In 1716, for example, the war between Sweden and Poland was ended 
by an armistice suspending actual fighting, but the state of legal war 
remained for ten years until its close was recognized by an exchange of 
letters between the respective monarchs of the contending forces and the 
war closed de jure also. 

The best known instance, however, in contemporary modern times was 
the close of the war between Spain and her South American colonies in 
the war of the latter for independence. This war began in 1810 and 
hostilities faded away about 1825; but legal peace was not established in 
the case of Venezuela until 1850, and it was only after varying intervals of 
at least twenty years that the independence of the other South American 
states was recognized indirectly by Spain by the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations. It is hardly necessary to say that this method of con- 
cluding war is unsatisfactory not only to the states concerned and their 
subjects or Citizens, but also to other countries who hold the dubious posi- 
tion as neutrals. The author discussed various conditions which may arise 
under such circumstances. 

Dr. Phillipson proceeds ina very lucid way to discuss the second method 
of terminating war, that is, by conquest and subjugation. To a complete 
conquest or subjugation he adds annexation, when the territorial possession 
of a state, or the state as an entity, becomes permanently a part of the 
conquering state. In this case the entire absorption causes a final amalga- 
mation and the limited rights of military occupation are followed by the 
unlimited rights of annexation. The writer argues with much force 
against premature annexations. As to forcible annexation he is obliged 
to admit that it is not a violation of international law, though condemning 
it as in contravention to international morality. 

The author then discusses the question of the option of change of 
individual nationality after conquest and annexation, the succession of 
state property, of public and private debts, and of contracts and con- 
cessions. He is liberal in his views certainly beyond the practice of the 
past. He hopes, and we cannot but agree with him that he is not too 
ideal, when he looks forward to an agreement by the states of the world, 
re-inforced by really effective sanctions, that conquests of civilized countries 
shall no longer be permitted. 

The author reaches more familiar ground to the readers when he dis- 
cusses the termination of war by treaties of peace. In this part of the book 
he discusses armistice, convention, interposition by third powers, pre- 
liminaries of peace, peace conferences, peace negotiations, treaty making 
powers and the various details and topics found in a treaty of peace. He 
also discusses the question of succession of rights and obligations under 
treaties as distinguished from succession by conquest alone and the disserta- 
tion upon the subject of indemnities is bound to be both of interest and 
valué. In the appendix is found the texts of no less than twenty-six 
treaties of peace. 
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This book can be strongly recommended to the advanced student in 
international law and especially to those in the diplomatic service who 
are, or may be, from one reason or other, identified with the questions 
involved. 

CHARLES H. Stockton. 


“Steam Turbines.” By Lieut. Comdr. G. J. Meyers, U.S. Navy. 246 
pages text, 165 illustrations, 9 plates. $4.50 prepaid. (U.S. Naval Institute, 
Annapolis. ) 


This book will undoubtedly fill the long-felt need of a treatise embracing 
all the principal types of turbines found in marine practice. 

There are many excellent text-books on turbines, but all of them with 
a leaning toward one type or another, so that not one of them alone has 
proved entirely adequate for the purposes of instruction at the United 
States Naval Academy. The engineering education of midshipmen must 
include preparation for work with the great variety of installations 
encountered in naval vessels. Moreover, another obstacle has recently 
arisen in that the more nearly suitable books dealing with the subject 
were the work of English writers, and war-imposed conditions rendered 
it difficult to insure the supply. It was decided to produce a treatise to 
meet the need and Lieutenant Commander Meyers, U. S. Navy, an instruc- 
tor in the Department of Marine Engineering and Naval Construction and 
an engineering graduate of the Post Graduate School at Annapolis, under- 
took the work. 

The author states, in his preface, that the time for the course is limited 
and that American Naval practice only was to be covered. The fact that 
naval turbine practice generally has gone well ahead of all other because 
of much experimentation and consequent development in recent years, and 
that this is especially true of the United States Naval Service, makes the 
book valuable in other ways than as a text-book. The fact that it has the 
sanction of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, Washington, renders it an 
authoritative presentation. The resources of this Bureau were, in fact, 
placed at the disposal of the author. 

The scope is compreliensive and the arrangement of the subject matter 
is a natural one for both student and reader. 

In Chapters II and III; thermodynamics and the properties of steam are 
treated of only to the extent of the principles involved in their application 
to the design of nozzles and the construction of the turbines themselves. 

In addition to the description of recent examples of turbine design, 
Chapter XIII, on installations, is especially interesting and useful as it in- 
cludes operative combinations of turbines necessary to deliver varying 
powers and thus perform different classes of work. 

Chapter XIV, Turbines of Auxiliary Machinery, is of particular interest 
to the general student and is timely as well for shipboard use where turbines 
of different classes are employed for many purposes. No such grouping is 
to be found in other text- books. 

In Chapter XV typical systems of lubrication for battleship and destroyer 
installations are described. 
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The final chapters, dealing with the care and operation of the two most 
familiar examples, standardize a subject upon which there has been much 
haphazard procedure and which at once will stamp the book as a practical 
manual. 

The text appears in plain and readable form with subjects accented in 
leaded type; the diagrammatic drawings are on large scale and susceptible 
of easy reproduction by the student; the plates are so arranged as to be 
conveniently referred to in conjunction with the context. 

This new book should find a ready reception in the extensive field it 
enters, for it will be useful not only in classroom and library ashore, but 
will prove of positive value afloat. 

W. T. CLuvertius, 
Commander, U. S. Navy, Head of Department of 
Marine Engineering and Naval Construction, 
United States Naval Academy. 


“The Psychology of the Great War.” By Gustave le Bon. Translated 
by E. Andrews. (New York, 1916: The Macmillan Company.) 


M. le Bon, in this logically organized and brilliantly developed book of 
471 pages, analyzes a mass of material so far-reaching that the reviewer 
may well forego any attempt to indicate more than the general outlines of 
the study and a few rigidly selected details which may serve to suggest 
the value of this unique contribution to an understanding of the Great 
War. 

It should not be thought that the size of the book need dismay the 
reader, for the type is iarge and well spaced. Nor does the term “ Psy- 
chology,” from which the average man backs away, throwing up his hands, 
foreshadow, as one might suspect, the abstruse: philosophizing which the 
reader perhaps fears. In fact, the author’s psychological studies become 
as clear as crystal when we read the result of his thinking. The clarity 
which is at once characteristic of the French language and of French 
thought seems to have lost but little in Mr. Andrews’ translation, which 
gives evidence of no obscurity whatever to one who has not seen the 
original. There is not a hard paragraph to read from cover to cover. One 
is apt to “shy” at first at “affective, collective, and mystic forces,” but 
these are at once defined in masterly fashion, so that they seem like house- 
hold words. In short, if the book has faults, they consist of repetitions 
which are either paraphrases for the sake of clearness, or corroborations 
for the sake of arraying complete evidence. Life is too short to cavil at 
these doubtful shortcomings in the presence of a masterpiece of reasoning 
and interpretation. 

Whether any two readers will agree with the general conclusions of 
M. le Bon is another question. Agreement will depend in part upon those 
very “affective, collective, and mystic influences” in the reader’s mind, 
which the author subjects to such searching tests as he reveals the springs 
of national hatreds and prejudices aroused by tradition and hearsay. 

The author first considers the psychological principles which are “ neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the present work.” As he here suggests, it 
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would be a mistake to “ skip” this first part, Book I, if the reader intends 
to comprehend the rest of the volume. 

Book II is an analysis of Germany’s evolution in modern times—the 
rise and development of German power; the “ State,” according to the 
conceptions of German philosophers; the economic evolution; modern 
German mentality, and its lack of personality. “The mental unification of 
a nation,” says le Bon, “has never been carried to such an extent,” and he 
agrees with another thinker that “there is something about it which makes 
one ask whether it is admirable or deplorable. One would say that a single 
brain thinks inside all those thousands of heads. Their personality seems 
to have vanished. There are no longer any individuals in Germany—but 
a social organism, whose brain is the all-powerful state.” 

Book III takes up the remote causes of the war—economic and political ; 
race hatreds, a rich field for the psychologist of which the author takes 
full advantage, without apparent partizanship; Germany’s aggressive atti- 
tude; and the part played by psychological influences in the genesis of the 
war. In this investigation, the two following conclusions are reached; 
(1). That Sir Edward Grey, had he been more of a psychologist, would 
have promised aid to France and Russia at all hazards. He would not 
thereby have prevented the present war, but. would merely have postponed 
it. (2) That no nation and no ruler wanted war to the extent to which it 
spread, or even to any extent beyond a war between Austria and Serbia, 
which was desired by both Austria and Germany. Germany thought that 
Russia would; at the last moment, stand aside, thus keeping out France and 
Great Britain. , 

Book V is a study of the psychological forces involved inthe conduct 
of war—the emergence of new personalities in the belligerent nations; the 
nature of military courage ; consequences dué to psychological-errors in the 
French, German and Russian campaigns; strategical errors resulting from 
psychological errors. Of. special interest to naval officers are the pages 
devoted to “ Psychological Errors in Naval Warfare.” At the outset, 
says le Bon, “the efforts of the Allies” (on the sea) ‘“ were paralyzed by 
that great psychological dominant, timidity, whose consequences have 
proved disastrous indeed. There has never been a better instance of the 
degree to which physical strength may be reduced to naught by moral 
influences. Courageous men were, of course, not wanting, but of resolute 
and enterprising characters there was a great lack. “ When the Goeben 
and the Breslau entered the Dardanelles—if the numerous battleships be- 
longing to the Allies’ Mediterranean fleet had followed them, we should 
have been at Constantinople long ago.” “ The admirals in command could 
easily have passed through the Straits, but they did not dare to do’ so.” 
The author then assigns to “the irresolution of the British Cabinet;’ 
however, rather than to British admirals, the failure to cripple the German 
navy when war became inevitable. “At this very time, on the 25th and 
26th of July, the German fleet was maneuvering off the coast of Bergen, 
far from its natural base of operations. While to crown this misfortune, 
the British fleet was at the same time much more powerful than it 
ordinarily was.” This point, quoted from an essay by Admiral Degouy, is 
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further developed to prove that “It was a case in which the passive 
defensive was systematically employed by the stronger against the weaker.” 

One of the most interesting portions of the book is part VI: “ Psy- 
chological Elements in German Methods of Warfare.” After discussing 
the methods of terrorization and their effects, the author concludes: 
“Terror is never effective unless its action is very brief, and its prolonga- 
tion makes it disastrous rather than advantageous.” He then discusses the 
psychological effect of “ruthlessness” upon neutral feeling, to which he 
assigns much military importance. 

The last book deals with “Unknown Quantities in Warfare.” Among 
other considerations here treated, the author studies the effects of psycho- 
logical factors in creating so many conflicting statements about military 
operations. Recognizing the obvious motives for misstatement for mili- 
tary reasons, he believes that these motives have less of a share in con- 
flicting reports of battles than is generally supposed, and that more weight 
should be given'to the unconscious “ coloring” of dispatches, to the point of 
distorting the truth, simply as the result of psychological influences. 

The book is singularly impartial, considering the fact of the writer’s 
nationality. It would seem that a student of psychology is peculiarly fitted 
to rise above the ordinary human limitations fixed by national prejudice. 
M. le Bon writes, apparently, without fear or favor, and with enthusiasm 
for the truth at any cost. He does not pretend to neglect his possible natural 
bias, and therefore quotes neutral and German opinion frequently, often to 
the damaging of his side. No visitor from Mars could have less hesitation 
in criticizing the French and the Allies generally. For example, after 
dissecting without mercy the psychological errors of the Germans, he says: 
“The Germans have certainly not committed such gross psychological 
errors as have their enemies.” 

It is all the more convincing, then, after such coolly scientific exposition, 
to find the judicial conclusion that the war need never have occurred if the 
Germans had but understood the psychology of other nations, or if they 
had not been obsessed by errors about their own mission in the world. 

Perhaps the most important pronouncement is to be found in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“ Whatever success Europe may win in the end over Germany’s attempt 
at hegemony, there is no hope that it will be lasting, for the ideal of 
domination is one of those mystic beliefs whose duration is never brief. 
A nation which has been ‘ chosen by God’ to conquer and regenerate the 
world does not readily abandon such a mission, and Germany will not relin- 
quish it until she has been defeated many times. 

“ The civilized nations are now exposed to far more formidable perils 
than the loss of their wealth and the vanishing of the best elements 
among their populations; for they are really threatened with the disap- 
pearance of certain virtues which have been acquired gradually, and which 
have hitherto been the glory and the delight of civilization, but which have 
now become a danger to those who possess them, and hence seem doomed 
to pass away.” H. C. W. 
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“International Realities.” By Philip Marshall Brown, Professor of 
International Law at Princeton University. (Scribner’s, N. Y., 233 pages. 


$1.40 net. ) 


This is a sane and stimulating book. As such, it will not be entirely 
satisfactory to extreme radicals of either the “ pacifist” or “ militarist” 
type; but it is welcome evidence that not all our professorial advisers 
have gone in for sensation mongering in “journalese” style. 

By the title /nternational Realities the author means that he applies the 
point of view of Realpolitik to international problems; and by Realpolitik, 
in spite of its unpleasant Bismarckian flavor, he means a common-sense, 
practical attitude—the attitude, for instance, which assumes that national 
policy should be guided by enlightened self-interest, rather than sentiment, 
emotions or altruistic ideals. 

That this attitude is a helpful one appears clearly from the author’s 
criticism of the American Institute of International Law’s recert declara- 
tion of the right of nations to existence, independence, sovereignty, and 
equality, in accordance with “the laws of nature and of nature’s God.” 
As shown by the example of Persia, Turkey, Morocco, etc., the right of 
states to exist is sharply limited by their ability to maintain good behavior 
and manage their own affairs. Nor can the “right to exist” be used to 
perpetuate “an iniquitous status quo, created, after the manner of the 
Congresses of Vienna and Berlin, in flagrant disregard of the legitimate 
aspirations of whole nations.” The right of states to independence is 
also subject to ail sorts of limitations, as for example the limitations im- 
posed on Cuba and Panama by the paramount interests of this country; 
on Switzerland as a neutralized state; on Canada and Australia by their 
connection with the British Empire, though these self-governing dominions 
are assuming aquasi-international status. Similarly, the sovereignty of 
states is frequently impaired; and their equality is a matter of etiquette 
rather than reality. “Liberia and Hayti might well be cautioned not to 
stress too urgently their claims to the ‘ separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.’ ” 

This is but another way of saying that the problems raised by small 
nations, backward nations, and the growth and decay of nations, are not 
easily settled by appeal to eighteenth century doctrines of natural rights ; 
and that there is no short and easy method for eliminating the deep-lying, 
imponderable causes of war. 

It must not be inferred that the author would sweep aside or depreciate 
the law of nations. Its sanction and enforcement, however, he would 
trust, not to an international tribunal or police force, but, as at present, 
to the nations themselves, guided by recognition of mutual interests, rights, 
and obligations—“ the anticipated advantages of reciprocity as well as the 
fear of retaliation.” 

There are interesting chapters on “The Limitations of Arbitration,” 
“The Dangers of Pacifism,” and “ The Substitution of Law for War.” In 
the chapter on “Ignominious Neutrality,” the author reaches the conclu- 
sion that it is the duty of neutrals, following enlightened self-interest and 
a regard for international law and justice, to “ become both a judge and a 
party in a world war.” A. F. W. 
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632 Review or Books 


“The Basis of Durable Peace.” Written at the invitation of the New 
Yerk Times. By “Cosmos.” 30 cents net. (Scribner’s, N. Y., 1917.) 


This is a collection of a series of notable articles that appeared in the 
New York Times between November 20 and December 18, 1916, together 
with subsequent published correspondence between “Cosmos” and Hall 
Caine. Anticipating, as they did, the President's “ Peace Note” of Decem- 
ber 18, and in some measure preparing the way for it, the articles dida 
timely and valuable service, even though productive of no immediate 
tangible result. They were worth collecting as a clear and well-informed 
study of international problems and of the conditions which, in the view 
of most neutrals, will be the only satisfactory outcome of the war. 
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NOTICE 


The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. It 
is now in its forty-fourth year of existence, trusting as heretofore for its 
support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The members of the Board 
of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid, of their brother officers 
and others interested in the Navy,.in furtherance of the aims of the Insti- 
tute, by the contribution of papers and communications upon subjects of 
interest to the naval profession, as well as by personal support and influence. 


On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 
ARTICLE VII 

Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary and associate 
members. 

Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers attached 
to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 
without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Members who resign from the Navy subsequent to joining the Institute 
will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 
payment of fee. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval 
and Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. Their 
tumber shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 
must be favorably reported by the Board of Control, and a vote equal to 
one-half the number of regular and life members, given by proxy or 
presence, shall be cast, a majority electing. 

Sec. 5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from’persons in civil life who may be interested in the purposes 
of the Institute, 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

Sec. 7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows: “ Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control, and, if their report be favorable, the Secretary and Treasurer shall 
make known the result at the next meeting of the Institute, and a vote shall 
then be taken, a majority of votes cast by members present electing.” 

Sec. 8, The annual dues for regular and associate members shall be two 
dollars, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the Unirep States 
Nava INstituTE PRoceEDINGS, payable upon joining the Institute, and upon 
the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for life membership 
shall be thirty dollars, but if any regular or associate member has paid his 
dues for the yer in which he wishes to be transferred to life membership, 
or has paid hist ues for any future year or years, the amount so paid shall 
be deducted from the fee for life membership. 


ARTICLE X 

Sec. 2. One copy of the Proceepincs, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life member (in return for life membership fee paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the Institute, and to such libraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control. 

The Proceepines are published monthly; subscription for non-members, 
$3.00; enlisted men, U. S. Navy, $2.00. Single copies; by purchase, 30 cents ; 
issues preceding January, 1917, 50 cents. 

All letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 
and all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same. 




















SPECIAL NOTICE 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1918 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-member- 
ship (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, is 
offered by the Naval Institute for the best essay presented on any subject 
pertaining to the naval profession. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Essays are not limited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an essay in awarding 
the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition: 

1. The award for the prize will be made by the Board of Control, voting 
by ballot and without knowledge of the names of the competitors. 

2. Each competitor to send his essay in a sealed envelope to the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer on or before January 1, 1918. The name of the writer 
shall not be given in this envelope, but instead thereof a motto. Accom- 
panying the essay a separate sealed envelope will be sent to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, with the motto on the outside and writer’s name and motto 
inside. This envelope is not to be opened until after the decision of the 
Board. 

3. The successful essay to be published in the Proceepincs of the Insti- 
tute; and the essays of other competitors, receiving honorable mention, to 
be published also, at the discretion of the Board of Control ; and no change 
shall be made in the text of any competitive essay, published in the Pro- 
CEEDINGS of the Institute, after it leaves the hands of the Board. 

4. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay presented 
is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive “ Honor- 
able Mention” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

5. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the writers 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a life- 
membership (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, 
the actual amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board of Control 
in each case. 

6. An essay not having received honorable mention may be published 
also, at the discretion of the Board of Control, but only with the consent 
of the author. 

7. The essay is limited to fifty (50) printed pages in the Proceepincs of 
the Institute. 

8. It is requested that all essays be submitted typewritten and in duplicate, 
if practicable; essays submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, 
however, receive equal consideration. 

9. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold 
medal. 

By direction of the Board of Control. 

J. W. GREENSLADE, 
Lieut. Commander, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer 
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PRIZE ESSAY TOPICS 
SUGGESTED AT THE INVITATION OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 
BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL INSTITUTE, THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY, THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL WAR 


COLLEGE, AND THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE ATLANTIC, 
PACIFIC AND ASIATIC FLEETS. 


“The Mutual Relations of Gunnery and Tactics.” 

“The Place of the Naval Officer in International Affairs.” 

“The Evolution of Naval Doctrine from National Character.” 

“The Training of Enlisted Personnel to Produce Modern Man-o’- 
Warsmen: (a) Military Training; (b) Moral Training; 
(c) Education.” 

“The Organization, Employment and Training of Reserve Fleets 
and Flotillas.” 

“A Personnel Reserve for the Naval Service.” 

“Value of Speed as an Offensive Element in Battleship Strategy 
and Tactics, as Compared with Armor.” 








